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A HEALTH TRIP TO BRAZIL. 


Il.-RIO AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR. 


HE early discoverers of the bay of Rio im- 

agined it to be the outflow of a great river 
like the Orinoco or the San Francisco. They 
assumed, with the sanguine ardor of marines, 
that it rolled from far inland over sands of gold, 
and that dusky feather-clad tribes dwelt along 
its shores. So they christened it rather pre- 
maturely the River of January. The Indians, 
with juster knowledge of its extent and origin, 
ealled it Nictherohy, or the Hidden Water, and 
the name is still perpetuated in the designation 


of an adjacent suburb. No rivers of magnitude | 


find their way to the sea through this channel. 
A score of mountain streams, some of them 
of considerable magnitude, rush precipitately 


through gorge and ravine, and pour from ad- | 


jacent mountain ledges, to mingle their waters 
at length in the peaceful bay; but none of them 
are navigable. Whatever disappointment Af- 


fonso da Sousa or Cabral may have felt at the | 


1 


| interruption of their progress inland, they must 
pane deemed the bay, with its environing am- 
| phitheatre of mountains, its girdle of perennial 
| bloom and verdure, and its Armidaislets, plumed 
| with palms and floating in an atmosphere of 
| spice odors, a realization of the dreams of the 
| old mariners, who saw ever in dim mirage upon 
| their horizons enchanted valleys and islands of 
the blest, and other visionary and improbable 
realms which they were not permitted to ap- 
proach or inherit. 

The gateway of the harbor is narrow. A 
| Tupinamba brave might almost have shot an 
arrow across it, as Hannibal hurled his javelin 
over the walls of Rome. Its southern buttress 
is the Sugar Loaf, a bold, irregular cone of red 
sandstone, which springs into the air to a height 
of two thousand feet, and dominates the outer 
| offing and the harbor within. Over against it 
frowns the fort of Santa Cruz, which is built 
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upon a small rocky promontory and effectually | ‘‘ How reverend is the view of these hushed heads 


commands the entrance to the bay. W ithin | 


the waters widen. 


form a number of beautiful bays in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Botafogo, with the perfect 
semilunar sweep of yellow beach, its fringe of 
foliage and single street bordered with bright 
attractive residences, first attracts the atten- 
tion, The Major points out to me the Hotel 


des Etrangeiros, whither we have determined to | 


go, and which stands at the edge of the suburb. 
From one point of view it looks vast and cool, 
and seems to be surrounded with shrubbery and 
gardens. Across the bay the glass reveals a 
succession of suburbs. The bay of Jurujuba, 
bordered with villas, Praia Grande Domingo 


and Nictherohy, the little peninsula and church | 
They | 


of Boa Viagem, are pointed out to us. 
are remote and dim, and we confuse their 
identities as the rustic virtuoso did those of 
Daniel and the lions. ‘They are connected 
with the city by a line of ferry-boats, identical 


in structure with those which ply between New | 


York and Brooklyn. It seems preposterous to 
see them cleaving these enchanted waters of 
azure and gold. They should, it would seem, 
be rippled only by caique, »r trireme, or barge 
of beaten gold, like that of Cleopatra, the keel 
of which burned on the water, and from the silk- 
en hangings whereof a strange perfume hit the 
sense of the adjacent wharves. One would see 


with lamentation the fountain of Egeria pro- 


faned by a lap-streak wherry, or Alph, the sa- 
cred river, desecrated by a periagua. A simi- 
lar regret is awakened by the intrusion here of 
the stupid, plodding craft. There are a few 
impudent little tugs likewise which puff about 
the harbor catching up big ships and leading 


mA . 
them through heavy unwilling waltzes, finally 


depositing them at some remote wharf, and 
rushing back panting and out of breath for an- 
other partner. These familiar objects remind 
us of home, but seem somehow out of place, 


like a stock-broker in Paradise or an omnibus | 


in Eden. 

A thousand objects claim attention as we 
steam up the bay to our landing off the island 
of Cobras. The flags of all nations stream 
from the thousand masts of the harbor; among 
them our northern ensign, “ still full high ad- 
vanced,” beats the languid tropic air with a 
proud and lordly sweep. "Tis a banner of re- 
nown, and we greet it with swelling hearts, 


They stretch away west- | 
ward to the distant bases of the mountain, and | bases, and the winds wander their slopes 


ions of his imperial majesty’s revenue. 
| swarmed up the companion-ladder, 


The fagades of the city, her steeples and tur- | 


rets, and her white suburbs winding away up 


many # mountain ravine, occupy the middle | 
distance; but the great mountain hemicircle | 


dwarfs every thing which it involves. The 
blue peaks of the Sierra des Orgoaes rise dim 
against the sky, and the fore-ground is studded 
with peaks which rise like Teneriffe or Atlas, 
and are densely clothed with verdure to their | 
very summits. It is hardly wonderful that the 
Hindoos worship the mountains which tower 
above the valleys of their toil. 


| tion, 


Looking tranquillity !” 

The turmoil of the world murmurs at thei; 
$; but 
their summits are in mid-heavén—throned j, 
sile nce, foster-sister of Chaos and mo- 
ther of old Night, from whose mute domain al! 
| things emerge, and toward which they ever 
tend. Faint, vaporous veils of cloud are woven 
around them, and where they meet the sky the 
deep stillness of upper earth mingles with the 
deeper stillness of lower heaven. Shall 
even the wild eagle be abashed whose wing i, 
vades the solitude of these stony spires, “ pin 
nacled dim in the intense inane,” and falte; 
| earthward again till his pinions beat the zon 
of sound? One can see, however, that thei 
still domain is not always uninvaded. Whil 
all the rest of the landse ape is flooded wit 
| light, around the brow of Tijuca the thunde: 
| growls and the jagged lightning quivers. A 
| hour hence the same storm plume may drif 
from the Corcovado or any of the adjacent 
peaks, leaving Tijuca sunlit and serene. “ Bo- 
reas and Cesias and Argestes loud” appear t 
be quite at home in these upper regions, an 
they sometimes raise a din as wild as that of 
| “the Vulcanian three, who in sounding cay- 
| erns under Mongibello ‘wrought i in fire.” 


When we had reached our landing- -place and 
dropped anchor, old Puzzlewit, the marine, fired 
| off his gun, I think he slept with that gun. 
| He was always caressing it, and holding with i 
mysterious guttural discourse “when decme 
he no strange ear was listening,” and his <mo- 
tions when, after long preparation, he let th: 
| thing off, must have been tremendous. Its 
echoes rolled and reverberated through the 
| mountains, and were the signal for the assem- 
blage round us of myriads of boats. Thi 
| were laden with all sorts of tropical merchand- 
ise, parrots, monkeys, fruits, vegetables, and 
cigars; and their occupants besought our at- 
tention with crieg and gesticulation. Presently 
came the boat of the consignee, the commo- 
dore’s gig, the galley of the health officer, and, 
last of all, the custom-house barge, a long, black 
official -looking craft, well manned with min- 
They 
took peace- 
| ful and civil possession of the ship, and sum- 
moned us to stand and surrender our passports. 
The first view of the city is disappointing. 
Its front is broken by a number of hills which 
abut upon the water and intercept the view. 
Although there are more than half a million 
inhabitants in Rio, the stranger, contemplating 
it from the deck of his ship, would scarcely deem 
it large enough to house one-third of that num- 
ber. It is, in fact, an assemblage of suburbs, 
separated from each other by intervening hills 
and mountain spurs, The suburb of Botafogo 
is at a distance of two or three miles from the 


| centre of the city, and that of San Christovao 


nearly the same distance in the opposite direc- 
It is only from the heights in the rear 
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of the city that an adequate sense of its magni- 
tude is attained. So seen, its proportions are | 
metropolitan, and not without majesty and 
splendor. It is an old city—many of its struc- 
tures appear as gray and venerable as if a thou- 
sand years had passed over them. They have 
indeed taken the sunshine and the rain since 
New York was a Dutch village and Boston a 
bleak hamlet scantily populated with theolog- 
ical bores. The towers of forty churches lift 
themselves against the sky; the arsenal, the 
great aqueduct, the palaces, urban and sub- 
urban, and numbers of extensive public edi- 
fices, give assurance of a city which, although | 
not of first dimensions, is in architecture and 
embellishment entitled to a conspicuous place | 
among the capitals of the world. 

The initial impression of the judicious tray- 
eler who visits New York is apt to be one of | 
consternation at the meanness and squalor of 
its wharves. For a city of such enormous pre- 
tension, and of such unequivocal commercial 
renown, its marine environmeni is certainly | 
not such as to evoke the exultation of its resi- | 
dents or the admiration of those who visit it. | 
My feelings as a New Yorker received a rude 
shock as I stepped ashore in Rio. Its piers 
were of hewn granite, built to endure for ages ; 
and at intervals broad stone steps led down to 
the water’s edge. These buttresses will lie 
here and the waves resound against them when 
the civilizations of the northern and southern 
continents shall have followed those of Egypt 
and Carthage into the cloud land of night and 
oblivion, Antiquarian inquirers in the ages 




























RIO JANEIRO, FROM THE SEA, 


stone, and fall into deep pits of conjecture 
touching the people who hewed and the archi- 
tect who laid them. We are accustomed to 
regard our Saxon civilization as the highest, 
and our material achievements as the most 
august of the Western world; but in the single 
particular of wharves, the Rioans take the con- 
ceit out of us most effectually. 

The open space upon which we emerged was 
occupied as a sort of fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket, and hundreds of negroes, sellers and buy- 
ers, made the afternoon vocal with their bar- 
gaining. The vendors sat upon little benches 
beside their baskets and stands of merchandise, 
and each was the centre of a chaffering and 
chattering group. Moving to and fro were 
tall and comely Minas negresses with jars or 
baskets balanced upon their heads, and which 
seemed to give them no more anxiety than if 
they had been so many stove-pipe hats. The 
habit of bearing burdens upon the head ap- 
peared to have strengthened the muscles of the 
neck and shoulders, and imparted an erect 
grace and dignity to their attitude and move- 
ments. The water of Rio is not conducted 
into the houses as with us, but drawn from 
public fountains ; consequently the spectacle of 
servants, male and female, bearing water jars in 
the manner described is a familiar one through- 
out the city. Burdens appear to be the badge 
of the black here as elsewhere. Articles of 
furniture, for the transportation of which we 
should summon a dray, as pianos, side-boards, 
and the like, are here mounted upon a quar- 
tette of black heads and conveyed to their des- 





hereafter will ponder these huge squares of 
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RIO.—THE LANDING-PLAOCE, 


each bending beneath a huge sack of the fra- 


grant berry which he was conveying from the | who seemed, for what reason I know 


wharves to the warehouses. 
pair of trowsers reaching from the loins to the 
knee, they were entirely unclad, and the mus- 
cles of their chests and shoulders stood out 
like those of the antique sculptures. 

These tableaux of toil were agreeably inter- 
spersed with glimpses of laziness and ease. 
Groups of blacks squatted in each little haven 
of shade, some smoking cigars, some sucking 
bits of sugar-cane or “ gobbling” bananas, but 
all exhibiting the liveliest approbation of their 
transient respite from labor. Now and then 
one lay sprawled upon the pavement fast asleep, 
the hot sun glaring upon him with such intensity 


| 


naked, 
not, to 


women were little black imps, perfectly 


Excepting a short | remind the Major of devils on a chafing-dish. 


They were mischievous as monkeys; and their 
depredations upon the tawny clusters of fruit, 
and their maternal chastisement therefor, were 
not infrequent. 

Passing through the market space, where the 
odors of the fruit and the sellers thereof strange- 
ly intermingled, we came upon the old Palace 
Square, into which leads the Rue Dereita, the 
Wall Street of Rio. Its aspect was not unlike 
that of a similar thoroughfare in a European 
or North American city. Throngs of men of 
grave business aspect taoved to and fro, carry- 
ing umbrellas to shield them from the ardor of 


that it would have been hardly surprising if he | the sun; and they :.ppeared to be preoccupied 


had melted and run away in black streaks like 
pitch. Flitting to and fro among the market 


| 


| 


with the same commercial and fiscal anxieties 
as burden the souls of men in all the lands and 
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latitudes of trade. Many a swarthy visage ex- 
pressed solicitude as to the price of coffee or 
the rate of exchange, many a white umbrella 
sheltered a head burdened with apprehensions 
of a crisis in lard or brown sugar. There was 
not much of that precipitate impetuosity of 
movement which might be witnessed among a 
si w throng of merchants on Change in New 
York or Paris, but rather a slow, Oriental de- 
liberation of step and gesture, in which it was 
difficult to determine whether earnestness or 
languor predominated. Under the porch of 
the Exchange in the vicinity I heard the collo- 
quies of traffic carried on in half a dozen dif- 
ferent languages; but the sun subdues to lan- 
guor and tranquillity the energetic Scot and 
the vivacious Gaul, the burly Briton and the 
impetuous Yankee, as well as the brown and 
meditative Portuguese or the sallow and delib- 
erate Catalonian. It is not possible to import 


eN 


— | 


Slew! 


DEREITA. 


|into these tropic regions the alertness and 
| energy which characterize the northern races. 
| The first thing the traveler here has to learn is 
that it is useless to be in a hurry. The agent 
at the custom-house, the clerk at the post- 
office, the porter whom you summon from the 
street corner, even the tradesman whom you 
endow with your patronage, enforce this incul- 
cation. It is somewhat irritating at first; but 
one soon learns to put up with it as an inevita- 
ble condition of residence here. 

I wonder if that low, sobbing sound of the 
organ comes from the Church of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, which fronts the or 
from some remoter chapel? It sounds a sol- 
emn under-tone to the hum of voices and the 
rain of feet and the rattle of vehicles. How 
strangely the voice of worship and invocation 
blends with the dissonance of traffic and the 
murmurs of the world! Hither comes through 


| 


square, 
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the streets a procession of priests followed by ac- 
olytes bearing tapers and wands, All days are 
days of worship here. In some especial seasons 


the pious display and pageantry are more con- | 
siderable than in others; but spectacles of the | 


sort are scarcely ever wanting. The churches 
are always open, and their cool dim interiors 
are a perpetual invitation to the penitent and 
the superstitious to come and pray. Although 
pious Brazilians mourn the lapse of faith, and 
shake their heads at the godlessness of the 
younger generation, one may still see occa- 
sional tableaux of devotion of a touching and 
impressive sort. The ignorant and the infirm 
are those who appear to be most powerfully 
drawn to these places of prayer. 


observant of religious duties and obligations, 
do not trouble the wax Madonnas nor the 
wooden Christs, the bones of San Sebastian, 
or the toe-nail of Ambrose with their tempo- 
ral afflictions. If they are sick, instead of in- 
voking the intercession of our Lady of Pains 
they take physic. 
themselves with mundane instead of celestial 
intercession. If in debt, they no longer look 
for deliverance from the wax image of their 
patron saint. Not very long ago it was the 
eustom among all classes to call upon the saints 
for every species of benefaction. If a citizen 
was afflicted with an unmanageable leg, he hung 
up an image of that defective member beside 
the altar of his guardian saint, and accompa- 
nied his prayers for restoration with a hand- 
some gratuity to the shrine. The barren wife 
brought hither her gifts and prayers for off- 
spring. All objects of spiritual or temporal 
desire were solicited at the hands of these sa- 
cred images, many of which yet wear the costly 
decorations with which pious superstition has 
endowed them. Whether experience has dem- 
onstrated the fruitlessness of such intercession, 
or from other cause, the custom has somewhat 
lapsed. The ex-voto traffic is smitten with 


blight like that of the silver-smiths of Ephe- | 


sus, and priest and bishop mourn the indiffer- 
ence of a stiff-necked and rebellious genera- 
tion. 

The old Palace Square is one of the import- 


ant points of arrival and departure of omnibus- | 


es, or, as they are here called, gondolas. They 
are like our own in structure, and traverse the 
city and suburbs in all directions. The origin 
of the name is curious. 


ly of this sort of conveyance, which the public 
found rather onerous and oppressive. The gov- 
ernment could not break its faith by licensing 
another omnibus company; but there was no- 
thing in the bond which forbade the running 
of any number of gondolas; and so gondolas 
in fleets and armadas drifted into the current 
of things. Monopoly and monopolists explod- 
ed in anarchic insolvencies, and Rioans ride the 
‘*knife-board” with economic exultation, 
After the gondola the vehicle in most use in 


The culti- | 
vated and polite, although generally formally | 


If in love, they content | 


An extensive omnibus 
company held from the government a monopo- | 


| Rio is the tilbury, a two-wheeled conveyance 
roofed in with a caleche, and impelled by 
vicious and unregenerate mule. It bears 
close resemblance to the gig in which the 
country doctor of my early remembrance used 
| to make his rounds, and the appearance of 
which was an awful premonition of jalap. 
| Driver and driven sit side by side, and this 
| propinquity is so favorable to conversation 
that the former in time develops into the 
| most portentous bore known to civilization, 
After getting through the ceremonies of ar- 
| rival at the custom-house and the steamship 
| office, I, with the lingual aid of a friend, en- 
gaged one of these charioteers to drive me to 
the Hotel des Etrangeiros. The circumstance 
that I understood no word of his discourse had 
not the slightest effect upon him. He instant- 
ly bowled into a lively monologue, emphasized 
with gesticulations of an alarming character, 
and I thought he would never stop. Like 
Tennyson’s brook, men might come and men 
might go, but he went on forever. It be- 
came of first importance to silence him. [| 
| don’t know whether the expedient I adopted 
was quite parliamentary, but it proved ef- 
fectual. For some sin of my school-days I 
had been compelled to commit to memory the 
enormously long and inconceivably dull ser- 
mon of some forgotten New England divine, 
and this dismal homily had lain like lead upon 
my remembrance for two decades. Here was 
its use. I gave him enough of it. Before I 
had got through the long-winded exordinm he 
was visibly subdued. The “ firstly” a 
ondly” found him mute, and his face ee 
pale with consternation. At “thirdly” the per- 
spiration rained from him in cascades. At this 
crisis we luckily reached the hotel. The ene- 
my was destroyed, and my ammunition was not 
half exhausted. 

The Hotel des Etrangeiros is a large and 
handsome hostelry, situated upon the beach be- 
tween the Catete and the suburb of Botafogo, 
From its windows a beautiful view is obtained 
of the bay, the Sugar Loaf, the fort of Santa 
Cruz, and the distant villages across the water. 
It is kept by an Englishman, and, as its name 
imports, is designed to accommodate strangers 
who visit Rio. It is a polyglot establishment. 
You can get from some servitor or habitué the 
sort of language to which you are accustomed, 
though you came from Ost Freisland or Wal- 
lachia. Francois will parley with you in French, 
Sigismund in the dialect of Bavaria, Nicolo in 
| the dulcet speech of Italy, José in the tongue 
|of the Peninsula. I think if Ptolemy Phila- 
| delphus were to drop in Mr. Mayall would 
| fetch an Egyptian from the vaults to parley 
| with him. The servitor assigned to us was a 
| black man, big and bland, who had been reared 
|in the United States, and who consequently 
spoke the best of plantation English, He was 
at once interpreter, valet de chambre, courier, 
guide, waiter, and general factotum, in all of 
| which capacities he evinced talents which here, 
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where color is no obstacle to preferment, ought | 
+o have made him a minister of state. In the} 
morning he moved about my apartment with 
footsteps light as a cat; mixed the tamarind- 
water, which at the first symptom of wiking he 
brought me to drink ; prescribed and arranged 
my toilet. At breakfast and dinner he served | 
with a noiseless celerity which added to the | 
charm of the repast; and he sat upon the box 
during my drive about the city, dark, grave, 
and reticent, ready to speak on due occasion 
withal, and as well informed concerning the 
interesting features of the town as if he had 
been a professional dragoman or cicerone. 

When the winter sets in with us of the north- 
ern world it is the beginning of summer with 
the Brazilian. November, which swept the 
hill-sides I had lately left with blasts from the 
cold northwest, poured its sweltering sunshine 
upon Rio in a torrid flood which made the eyes 
wink. Such a condition of temperature en- 
forces early rising. I used to get up at dawn 
and occupy the morning hours in exploration. 
The variation of the thermometer between mid- | 
night and high noon is inconsiderable, but be- | 
fore the sun mounts the east and after it dips | 
oceanward one can move about without dis- 
comfort or peril. One of my first visits was to 
Botafogo—a beautiful suburb adjacent to the 
hotel, built upon the curving shore of a bay of 
the same name which sweeps inward from the | 
entrance of the harbor. The oddity of its name | 
led me to inquire its origin. It is called after | 
the Vampire bat, as the adjacent Catete is after 
the Paca, and the Praia de Flamengo after the 
bird of that name, which doubtless formerly 
abounded along its beach. The suburb of the 
bats is much more attractive than the winged and 
hairy phlebotomist from which it takes its name, 
It consists of a single row of houses embowered 
in gardens, which occupy the narrow, level space 
between the beach and the mountains. A broad, 
well-paved thoroughfare skirts the water, com- 
manding a view of the Sugar Loaf, the bay, and 
the entrance to the harbor, while almost imme- 
diately above it hovers the lofty peak of the 
Corcovado or Hunchback. The houses are 
nearly all secluded and intra-mural, embowered 
in deep gardens with alleys of palm and flow- 
ering shrubs. Through the open gates one oc- 
casionally gets glimpses of garder: paths, bor- 
dered with urns bearing tremulous plumes of 
bloom—the acacia and the mimosa intertwine 
their branches and mingle their odors, and hum- 
ming-birds dart to and fro amidst the leafy 
coverts. The architecture expresses the love 
of the tropical races for fantastic forms and 
gaudy colors. The pillars which sustain the 
porches are sometimes painted a bright blue 
with gilt capitals, sometimes they are of soft 
pearly gray with crimson belts, and their sur- 
rounding cornices and girdling balustrades rival 
in chromatic splendor the gardens which sur- 
round them. Nature in the tropics sets the 
example of bright colors, and art is not slow to 
follow it. The architect never throws away an 
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LLUMMING-BIRDS, 


effulgent opportunity. Panels, pilasters, lin- 
tels, and all the bizarre and fantastic decoration 
of the houses constitute so many coigns of van- 
tage upon which to repose bright and frequent- 
ly tawdry and inharmonious contrasts of color. 
Some of the residences are surmounted by small 


| pavilions, to which the families resort in the 


evening, and from which the panorama of the 
bay ang harbor, the fleets of ships, the white- 
winged boats darting to and fro, the distant 
mountains with the sunset burning along their 
peaks, and their innumeraole ravines flooded 
with pale purple mist, is one of bewildering 
magnificence and variety. They may hear the 
moan of the sum and the rustle of the palm, 
the soft whir of the humming-bird, the chime 
of bells across the golden water, and from the 
neighboring balconies the evening melodies of 
the tambour or the guitar. Truly the Bota- 
fogoan is blessed in his visible environment; 
but perchance custom dulls the sense of beauty, 
and his spirit only languidly responds to its in- 
spiration. That omnibuses should penetrate 
this enchanted region seems quite preposterous, 
but they do. Impelled each by a quartette of 
mouse-colored mules, laden within and without 
with factors, merchants, clerks, and so on, they 
trundle heavily along the esplanade, and the 
driver's thong crackles in the air like thorns 
undera pot. Occasionally, though of late years 
the spectacle is comparatively a rare one, I meet 
a sedan borne by lusty black fellows in livery, 
and this Oriental conveyance seems more in 
harmony with the landscape. Sometimes a 
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SEDAN. 


pretty slipper peeps from beneath the drapery, | 
and a pair of dark Lusitanian eyes are visible 
foraninstant. In the early morning one meets 
numbers of fruit and vegetable vendors bearing | 
their merchandise in shallow flat baskets upon 
their heads. Later, and indeed throughout | 
the day, city and suburbs are populous with itin- | 
erary vendors of various wares. One is sur- | 
rounded with a huge pyramid of tin-ware for the | 
kitchen; another, less humble, carries toys and | 
bric-&’-brac ornaments for the parlor. This one 
plaintively intones the merits of the singing-birds 


whose cages surmount his head and depend from 
every eligible portion of his system ; another has | 
little pious images in wax or plaster—rosaries, 
crucifixes, and the like—to which, with pions | 
voice and gesture, he invites the attention of 


purchasers. The seller of fabrics is, however, 
the most notable of these trafficking pilgrims. 
He is generally accompanied by a servant who | 
bears the burden, while he limits his exertion 
to the selling of the merchandise. It is not the | 
custom in Rio for ladies to go out shopping as 
with us. There are many reasons for this, | 
apart from the lingering influence of the old 
Portuguese usage, which prescribed for women 
an almost entire seclusion. The Brazilian la- 
dies have to a considerable extent established a | 
more liberal social order, going and coming at 
will, paying and receiving visits, and so on; | 
but they have not yet adopted the custom of | 
going in droves to the Rue de Ouvidor or the | 
Rue de Quitanda to purchase a head-dress or a | 
ribbon, a pair of gloves or a scarf, as their | 
northern sisters, in similar need, swarm and hum | 
about the bazars of Broadway or Union Square. 
Yet their love of decoration, and their rapture 
at sight of a rare fringe of lace, a sumptuous | 
shawl, or a rich and costly robe, are quite as | 
great as if they lived in New York or Paris. | 
Consequently the merchant who brings to their | 
houses these dainty webs is a personage of con- | 
sequence, and the flourish of his yard-stick as | 
he precedes the minion who bears his wares ap- | 
pears to imply a sense of the advantages of his | 


calling. He looks down upon the rabble of 
commercial pilgrims as the prosperous and dig- 
nified grocer looks down upon the coster-mon 
ger with his donkey-cart and greens. 

The suburb of the Laranjeiras winds up a 
ravine between the mountains, and a pretty 
brook comes dancing down the slope between 
the shaded villas on either hand, Its banks 
are walled with masonry, widened here and 
there into basins, so that it looks something 
like a succession of fountains. The ‘suburt 
takes its name from the orange-groves which 


|adorn it, and is a bright idyllic retreat, half 


rustic and half urban. The houses, in struc- 


| ture and decoration, are not unlike those of 


Botafogo. Each is the centre of a garden; 


some small and densely shaded, others large 


and magnificent, with fountains, statues, pavil- 


|ions, and rustic arbors, the leafy walls and 


roofs of which are embroidered with trv mpet- 
flowers and myrtle, and along the alleys of 
which gigantic palms tower into the air and 


| spread their stately capitals against the sky. 


"Tis a region of butterflies. They float and 
waver along the air as if they were blooms of 
wondrous lustre shaken from their stems and 
shivering down the wind. One gorgeous spec- 
imen, a king or cardinal among his fellows, to 
judge from his investiture, alighted upon my 
saddle-bow. I cruelly captured him, and his 
wings outspread in lustrous rest beam rebuke 
upon me from the wails of my northland study. 

‘The suburb winds away into a mountain dell 
at the base of the lofty Corcovado, Villas perch 
here and there against the steep slopes, reached 
by winding foot or bridle paths. Through a 
cleft in the mountain range a portion of the 
city, spanned by the Carioco Aqueduct, sur- 
mounting its double tier of arches, is visible. 
Distance lends majesty and grace to this ex- 
tensive and noble structure. It seems to span 
the city for the distance of a league. Its white 
pillars and arches, its graceful entablature and 
balustrade, seem as if magic instead of the 
mason’s hand had reared them, Seen through 
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THE AQUEDUCT. 


this enchanted rosy veil of morning, one could 


almost believe that, like the walls of Ilion, 
they 


“Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed— 
A cloud that gathered shape.” 


It was built in the old days. According to 
my recollection, tablets set in its wall indicate 
that it was begun in 1744 and completed in 
1760. Since the latter date it has discharged 
into the various fountains of the city more than 
a quarter of a million gallons of water daily. 
It gathers a number of mountain rivulets which 
sparkle from the slopes of the Corcovado and 
its neighboring mountains, and conducts them 


down the declivity for a distance of seven or | 


eight miles. The supply is nearly uniform, 
and scarcity of water is rarely known by the 
Fluminensians, 

The Rioans regard with justifiable exulta- 
tion their Passeio Publico, or public prome- 
nade. It was the gift of a worthy Portuguese 
merchant long resident in Rio, who thus sig- 
nalized his affection for the people among whom 
he had built his prosperity. He hath long since 
mouldered to a handful of Lusitanian dust in 
the erypt of some Lisboan chapel, but his bene- 
faction abides; and his good deed “ floats in- 
dissoluble in the older and older memory of 
men.” Many generations shall walk the ter- 
race which his bounty reared by the shore of 
the beautiful bay, and his name should be held 
in pious remembrance as long as the stones of 
its foundations abide. It is an extensive and 


] beautiful garden, filled with trees and flowering 
| shrubs and fountains, intersected by broad shad- 
ed walks: and though too far from the densely 
populated portion of the city to be a place of 
constant resort, it is still one of the brightest 
and most attractive promenades in South Amer- 
ica. The view from its terrace is of singular ex- 
tent and magnificence. The mountains hover 
| above it dark and huge; the shining bay, stud- 
ded with islands, dimly seen through forests of 
masts and waving flags, stretches away in long 
reaches of emerald and gold. Yonder is the 
city, with its red roofs and towers; and, on 
the other hand, suburb after suburb reach away 
through endless vistas of shade. Near by the 
Gloria Hill shoots up to a considerable height 
above the water, its precipitous slopes adorned 
with villas and gardens, and its brow decora- 
ted with the twin turrets of the Church of 
our Lady of Glory. A little farther off is the 
| hill of Santa Teresa crowned with its nunnery. 
Mount Conception, upon which the Archiepis- 
copal palace is conspicuous; the Castello Hill, 
upon which the Church and Monastery of the 
Capuchins are situated; and the acclivity of 
St. Anthony, upon which is reared the shrine 
of that versatile intercessor, are all visible from 
the esplanade of the Passeio Publico; and on 
occusions of pious festivity the worshipers fre- 
quently conclude the ceremony by coming to 
the gardens and eating an ice or drinking a 
sherbet beneath its arbors. 

In such streets as the Rue de Ouvidor, or the 
Rue de Rosario, one might, but for the preva- 
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lence of Christian attire, fancy himself in one | steeped in drowsy content, and to repose se- 


of the cities of the East. These thoroughfar:: 
are about four paces in width; mere ditch«:, 
in fact, in which the shade lies all day, and ':: 
which vehicles méeting would infallibly come 
to a dead-lock. ‘his contingency is avoided 
by assigning one street to carriages moving in 
a given direction, and the parallel thorough- 
fare to those bound the other way. There are 
no sidewalks; the pavement extends to the 
walls on either hand, and slopes to the middle 
of the street, forming a gutter which serves to 
conduct away the water which during a portion 
of the season deluges Rio almost daily. On the 
occasion of these sudden showers innumerable 
cascades pour from water-spouts fixed at the 
cornices of the buildings into the middle of the 
street, to the entire discomfiture of pedestrians 
and the consternation of passing mules, which 
appear to resent such copious and frequent bap- 
tism. Neither umbrella nor Mackintosh is of 
avail in these emergencies. Refuge within a 
shop or doorway is the only protection. I one 
day sought shelter from the flood in a sort of 
cul de sac, and was successively joined in that 
retreat by three monks, a field-marshal (judg- 
ing from his epaulets), a Sister of Mercy, a 
washer-wome * - ‘ne peddlers, and a bull-dog. 
The minglin rxcular, ecclesiastic, and ca- 
nine odors was neither Arabian nor agreeable ; 
so I stalked forth into the rain and sought a 
less pepuivus shelter. I frequently inquired 
of enlightened Brazilians why these inconven- 
ient old-time usages were perpetuated —why 
the water was not conducted to the pavement 
in pipes, instead of being hurled from high al- 
titudes in furious cascades upon the heads of 
pilgrims below. But I got no satisfactory re- 
ply. In the recently constructed portions of 
the town more civilized notions of convenience 
and utility prevail; but in the old quarter things 
are pretty much as they were twenty years ago, 
when Mr. Ewbank visited and so admirably de- 
scribed the city. 

Ouvidor Street is the Broadway of Rio. Here 
are its brightest bazars, its choicest repositories 


venely above all commercial anxieties or agita- 
tions. Perhaps the heat takes the covetoys. 
ness ont of him, At any rate, his deliberate 
mdifference to custom is nearly equal to that 
of the Turk, who preludes the most trivial bar- 
ter with a pipe, a cup of coffee, and a nap, 
Rosario is an old Moorish street full of }al- 
conies which project over the roadway, so that 
lovers living on opposite sides of the street could 
almost hand their amorous missives across to 
each other, or if very long-waisted steal a fur- 
tive and illicit kiss across the intervening space, 
The houses are generally of two stories, though 
some have a third, and others send their long, 
sloping, concave roofs almost to the ground, 
Scarcely any two are alike, though a similar 
character pervades all. All are roofed with 
the red tiles which seem to be exclusively em- 
ployed for that purpose in Brazil, and the roofs 
usually project for some distance beyond the 
walls as an additional protection from the sun 
and rain, The material employed in these 
structures is generally granite, but the walls 
are covered with a kind of coarse plaster or 
stucco, and in many cases pa‘nted in variegated 
colors. The prevalence of bright tints imparts 


a cheerful aspect to the street, which otherwise, 
from its narrowness and the deep shade in which 
| it is involved during the greater part of the day, 





would wear a gloomy and dismalappearance. In 
the evening these narrow causeways are lighted 
| by lamps suspended from brackets which are 
| fixed against the walls of the houses, and it is 
| then that they take on their most attractive and 
|animated aspect. They swarm with life, and 
the pavements murmur with innumerable feet. 
Troops of blacks, released from the toil of the 
| day, gather about the shop doors, and the lamp- 
| light burns upon their dusky faces and kindles 
jin their melancholy lustrous eyes. They don 
their brightest attire for this harmless evening 
recreation, and some are as gorgeous as tiger- 
| lilies. ‘Turbans and ear-rings and strings of 
golden beads, armlets of curious form and de- 


| vice, decorate the women; while such of the men 


of rare and costly merchandise. Some of the | as have achieved a stove-pipe hat and a pair 
shops are as sumptuous and attractive in ap- | of shoes appear to have realized their ultimate 
pearance and in the quality of their contents as | ideal of personal splendor, and to feel that be- 
those of the Palais Royal or Regent Street. | yond these achievements there are no sartorial 
They have large plate-glass windows, which | worlds to conquer. The shoe in Brazil is the 
are protected from the collision of passing ve- symbol of freedom, as the bare foot is the sign- 
hicles by heavy metal bars, and behind these | pedalof bondage. The social gulf which yawns 
their wares are displayed with much taste and between the shod and the unshod black is some- 
elegance. Costly shawls and laces, rare em- thing Tartarean and unfathomable. The con- 
broidery, slippers of fairy dimensions, gloves | quest of the shoe entitles its conqueror to wear 
of corresponding daintiness from the factories |a beard, and if nature indorses this arbitrary 
of France, jewelry of foreign and native fab- | privilege he is certain of much consideration 
rication, feather flowers of wonderful beauty, | from his less fortunate fellows. They rever- 
stuffed birds of gorgeous plumage, butterflies ence the tuft of wool upon his chin as other 
and bugs in shining mail, and a thousand oth-| races reverence the coronet, the mitre, or the 
er bright attractive articles of merchandise, in- | ribbon of the garter. 

vite the eye of the unwary and charm the shek-| From groups here and there we occasionally 
els from his purse. It is a novel peculiarity of | hear the notes of the marimba, an instrument 
the Rio shop-keeper that he seems to care little | which is to the southern black what the timbrel 
whether you purchase or not. He seems to be | was to the Israelites in the days of their cap- 
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A NATIVE. 


tivity. 


somehow strangely blended. ‘The instrument 


hath in bondage lost the fire wherewith of old | served in Africa are perpetuated here. 


It gives forth a plaintive, melancholy | the pipes of the M‘Gregor and the M‘Donald, 
sound—a kind of low strumming, in which the the slogan of the Campbell, and the pibroch of 
tones of the Aolian and the Jews-harp are | the Laird o’ the Isles. 


Many of the savage customs which they ob- 
Their 


it kindled along the vales of Angola or the | belief in witchcraft, the evil-eye, and their rev- 


Gaboon. 


It is the harp of bondage, and not the | erence for the Obi rites has, in some cases, suf- 


lyre of deliverance, and its burden is plaintive | fered little diminution by their transfer across 


as that song of exile which breathed by the wa- the ocean. 


They can not hang or burn the 


ters of Babylon and rehearsed the woes of Zion. | supposed witches according to the discreet and 
Tone day took one of these strange instruments | pious usage which prevailed among them at 
from the hand of an aged negro who sat pur- | home, but they have various expedients for 


blind and melancholy in the shade of the fount- | 


ain and examined it. It consists of a series of 
keys arranged upon a thin board which is fitted 
into the shell of a dried calabash or some ve- 
hicle of equal resonance. The music is pro- 
duced by pressing swiftly on the keys and let- 
ting them fly back again upon the thin board, 
when a soft humming sound is produced. The 
instrument is different among different tribes. 
An expert ear would doubtless detect the note 
of the Mozambique, the Minas, or the Ashantee, 
as the Highlander in the old warlike days would 


| 
| 


| 





averting the inimical influence. Certain rites 
and ceremonials are believed to possess the 
power of antagonizing all sorts of threatened 
evil. The priests of these rites are usually very 
old negroes, male or female, and they manage 
to draw revenue from the superstitious terrors 
of their people. Nearly all the blacks carry 
a charm or figa of some kind—sometimes it is 
a bone, sometimes a bit of carved wood, a tooth, 
a tuft of hair, a dried monkey’s foot, or any 
similar object. They at.sibute to these arti- 
cles a power to avert harin and procure good, 


discern, far pealing through the mountain mist, | and they keep them always about their persons. 


~ 
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AN IMPERIAL PALACE, 


Walking along the Catete in company with a 


Brazilian gentleman, with whom I had been 
speaking of this superstition, we came upon a 
negro woman rather more scantily attired than 
usual. It did not seem as if her investiture was 
sufficiently abundant to afford an eligible hiding- 
place for the figa; but after some solicitation, 
backed up by thé promise of a pataca, she pro- 
duced one—an unknown something about the 
size of a walnut braided around with twine acd 
guarded with a long string which was probably 
tied about the waist or neck. The fruit-sellers 
carry them in their baskets, and those who keep 
little beoths or stalls suspend them amidst their 
merchandise. 

Many of the great fortunes acquired by Bra- 
zilians had their origin in the slave-trade. The 
palace of the Baron of Nova Friborgo, which 
stands upon the Catete, a structure beside which 
the most extensive and costly residence in New 
York would look mean and paltry, grew from 
this baleful and unblessed root. There is some- 
thing kingly in its extent and splendor. Bra- 
zilians tell you, with bated breath, that it cost 
a million and a half of millreis. Probably a 
score of residences, notable from their extent and 
elegance, had a similar origin. The trade, how- 
ever, is doomed. It no longer flourishes as it 
used to do, and Brazil seeks to recruit her in- 
dustry by the more enlightened and human 
process of voluntary immigration. 

I have before mentioned that color opposes 
no obstacle to social or educational progress in 
Brazil. Neither law nor prejudice stands in the 


way of the negro who desires to become a doc- 
tor of laws, a chancellor, or even a minister of 
state. The public schools, high and low, ar 
open to them, and they seem to mingle upon 
terms of familiarity and equality with their fel- 
low-students. In the public libraries of Ri 
one may see a dozen black students for one 
who is white. One result of this liberality has 
been to diminish the hardship and hopelessness 
of captivity in Brazil. Many purchase their 
liberation, accumulate property, and educate 
their children. I have seen perfectly black 
men and women riding in sumptuous carriages, 
attended by grooms and servitors, and girt 
with all the paraphernalia of wealth and social 
station. Talents and abilities are frequently 
evinced by this class. ‘They occupy bureaux 
in the public offices, conduct mercantile estab- 
lishments, plantations, and other enterprises ; 
and are, in all respects, an important and not 
unrespected part of the social economy here. 
Unless I am mistaken in the character of the 
Brazilian people there is among them little of 
that hungry rage for amusement which charac- 
terizes the races of the north. A city of simi- 
lar dimensions in England, France, or Amer- 
ica would sustain numerous theatres, a mad- 
dening succession of music-halls, beer-gardens 
by the score, and a host of minor and subsidiary 
entertainments. Here the principal—almost the 
only liberally patronized theatre—is the Alcazar, 
a small establishment in which the audience 
smoke cigars at their ease, and adjacent to 
which are broad, cool corridors provided with 
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seats and tables, whereon are served fruits, | 
cream, sherbet, and other beverages appropri- 
ate to the climate. In the amusements pro- 
vided by the management there is rather a pre- 
jominant element of leg. There is a little 
jrama, more music, but a redundance of ankles 
and busts. Nobody cares for the famished old 
soldier who totters shivering down the mount- 
ain-side, and sinks beneath the driving Alpine 
snow; but the fat nymphs in flesh - colored 
tights and tunies of blue gauze who swim down 
from the clouds, and, after the manner of their 
aerial sisterhood, proceed to balance themselves 
heavily and with visible pain upon the points of 


their great toes, awaken instant and loud ap- | 


plause. The average entertainments here are 
not such as to invite the attendance of ladies ; 
but the theatre is frequently taken for a night 
by a citizen, who disposes of the tickets among 
his friends, and thus acquires the right to pre- 
scribe the entertainment. On such occasions 
the performance, vaudeville, operetta, or drama, 
is circumspect and void of offense: but ordi- 
narily its character is determined by the taste 
of a less delicate class of frequenters, There 
is a grand opera-house which fronts the Campo 
de Santa Anna, and which receives a subsidy 
from the Government; but it is generally an 
abyss of silence, surrendered over to the do- 
minion of bats and spiders, and only at infre- 
juent intervals recovered from its unmelodious 
surpers. The scarcity of secular entertain- 
ments, however, is amply compensated by the 
ibundance of those of a religious character. 
The Church in Brazil, as in most Catholic coun- 
tries, has ever sought to extend and perpetuate 
ts influence by mingling with pious ceremonial 
ind observance such pomp and pageantry as 
should captivate the eye and allure the imagin- 
ation of worshipers. As John Wesley excused 
iis application of secular melody to sacred 
hymns by the plea that the devil ought not to 
have all the good tunes, the priesthood here 
would doubtless claim that he ought not to en- 
joy a monopoly of all the attractive sights, 
sounds, and investitures. They certainly step 
in and dispute his claim there‘o in a very effect- 
ualmanner. The festivals of the churches are 
very numerous, and are gorgeously celebrated. 
Our Lady of Glory and our Lady of Grief, our 
Lady of the Conception and our Lady of the As- 
sumpcion, and other ladies whose names would 
fill a calendar, have each their days of glorifi- 
cation, their celebration, their endowments, 
their devotees, and they stand in waxen stolid- 
ity upon their respective shrines and altars with 
the same simpering stare which characterizes 
the unblessed and uncanonized effigy which 
adorns a milliner’s window. How many saints 


have also their days of formal celebration ? 


Enough almost to constitute a celestial brigade 
or battalion. The attributes in which the de- 
yout are wont to clothe some of these worthies 


seem curious. St, Sebastian, for exan.ple, ap- | 


pears to be regarded as a general practitioner, 
adequate to the restoration of any ill from a 





cut finger to angina pectoris—from the wart to 

the aneurism, St. Braz makes a specialty of 

throat disorders, restores cracked voices, extir- 

pates quinzy, baftles diphtheria, and defies !ar- 

yngitis; St. Michael cures cancer; St. Lucia 

heals defective eyes and imparts sight to the 

blind. Her effigy holds in its hand a denuded 

eyeball which looks something like a plum; 

and is calculated to inspire the skeptical spec- 

tator with an apprehension that she is about 

to rebuke his infidelity by throwing it at him. 

Gongala marries people, and is hence the pa- 
tron of maids and bachelors; Emygdio averts 
earthquakes, and Barbara turns aside the 
thunder-bolt. St. Goare is, I believe, the 
patron of pot-makers. I suppese pot-makers 
desire worldly blessing and ultimate valvation 
as ardently as other people; but what specific 
professional blessing they can desire of Heav- 
en which entitles them to monopolize a saint 
passeth comprehension, Each of these canon- 
ized intercessors hath his day, and these super- 
stitious observances formerly imposed a very 
heavy burden upon the time and purses of 

the faithful. But faith lapses. The holy pro- 
cession still at intervals winds through the 
street bearing aloft the wooden Christ, the Ma- 
donna, the bones of saints and martyrs; before 
it walk the hooded priests and the white-robed 
acolytes ; there is the drift of banners and the 
roll of music. In the churches the high altars 
blaze, and aisle and transept are girt with flame, 
and bells reverberate, and organs peal forth 
their solemn litanies; but the spirit which once 
informed these august ceremonials has depart- 
ed. As in the later ages of Rome the pecking 
of the sacred chickens was contemplated with 
increasing irreverence, and the palpitating en- 
trails, perused with outward piety but inward 
derision by the augurs, were regarded as eligible 
envelopes for the sausage of the period, so these 
pompous rituals and observances have to a great 
extent lost the hold upon the faith of men which 
formerly made the Church triumphant and in- 
vincible. It is probable that the known and 
intolerable immorality of the priesthood may 
have contributed much to this result, though it 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that the 
Brazilians are an enlightened people, who read 
newspapers and print books, establish and en- 
dow learned societies and libraries, and that 
they are ambitious to keep step with the world’s 
moral and intellectual progress. It is hardly 
safe, in an age which has produced a Huxley, ¢ 
Tyndall, a Herbert Spencer, and a Comte, to 
inform the searcher after spiritual truth that St. 
Ambrose, meeting an impenitent and irreverent 
Turk, who reviled him, caused both his eye- 
balls to fly ont like peas out of a pod, and only 
replaced them and restored the sequestered vis- 
ion of the astounded Mussulman after copious 
expressions of contrition and repentance, It 
is not worth while to tell the enlightened mar- 
iner that in order to assure a snecessful voyage 
he must drop a prayer and a shekel at the shrine 
of our Lady of Boa Viagem. He, instead, trusts 
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to his quadrant, and studies Piddington’s The- 
ory of Storms. Notwithstanding the clearest 
evidences of the abatement of that superstition 
which formerly gave the Church her bounteous 
revenues, the priests abate no jot of the preten- 
sions which they set up for the bones, toe-nails, 
and effigies at the shrines at which they minis- 
ter. Every now and then they get out a new 
saint, ‘‘ of the large blue kind,” as the Major 
phrases it, and seek thereby to rekindle and 
revivify the waning ardor of their flocks ; but 
such expedients are unavailing. The pious 


offices of the Chur<h are still invoked in mar- | 


riage, burial, christening, and confession; the 
dying are still equipped for the long journey 
with the viaticum, the sacred wafer presses the 
moribund lips, and after the last scene, which 
ends each strange, eventful history, masses are 
said and sorrowing anthems sung; but the in- 
fluence which in the days of Innocent and Ur- 
ban, of Dominic and Francis, made her mighty 
and renowned, has here at least departed from 
her, and the ages shall not charm it back, 

One of the most notable of the religious fes- 
tivals is the Intrudo, which takes place in the 
latter part of February, and continues for three 
days. In the grotesqueness and extravagance 
of its details it is quite like the Carnival, though 
that demonstration takes place several weeks 
earlier, and appears to have a basis of reason, 


inasmuch as those who are taking a farewell of | 


flesh, and entering on a protracted fast, are 
justified in having a valedictory carousal. The 
origin or import of the Intrudo I could not as- 
certain. It is, however, an ancient spree, and 
its recurrence is looked forward to by the Flu- 
minense with much eagerness. 
the Rue Dereita, which being one of the broadest 
thoroughfares in the city is the chief arena of 
religious pomps, and secured a balcony which 
gave me a good view of the celebration. 
the adjacent streets were garlanded and deco- 
rated. Groves of small trees in wooden vases 
were ranged along the Rue de Quitanda; in 
some instances flowering vines were festooned 
from wall to wall ; windows and balconies were 
draped with bright muslins of white, red, blue, 
and purple. The citizens, black and white, 
were decked out in holiday garb: and every 
thing indicated the imminence of a *ugeant of 
unusual moment and splendor. Late in the 
afternoon the processions made their appear- 
ance in the Rue Dereita. First cam? men on 
horseback wearing masks and clad in fanciful 
dresses, boots of yellow leather, and doublets 
of slashed silk, plumed and gauntleted like so 
many knights of Provence. Then came a 
bright-looking rabble on foot, carrying long 
staves tipped with curious devices; then an 
endless file of carriages, the horses heavily ca- 
parisoned, and the occupants closely masked. 


Among the latter a general disposition appeared 


to prevail to emancipate themselves from the 
embarrassment of clothing. They wore gaiters 
and hair-powder, and nothing else, with the 
trivial exception of a thin film of silk, which 


I went early to | 


All| 


| adjusted itself, like the natural epidermis whic 
|it resembled in hue, closely to all the curves 
and proportions of the body. Their narroy 
black visors, fringed with fluttering lace, impart. 
ed a dismal uniformity to their faces, but thei) 
| legs and busts exnressed unequivocal individ 


: u- 
ality. 


Some were of Amazonian proportions 
sleek, portly, and sausage-like in contour : oth. 
jers light and graceful as Aphrodite; others 
sylph-like and unsubstantial, as if they had beer 
of ‘‘the stuff which dreams are made of,” anj 
were likely to be caught up by the wind and 
whirled away. What were they? We hag 
better not inquire, Perhaps they were mount- 
| ain sylphs, dryads, and potamides, come dowy 
from their airy habitations to make “a Roman 
| holiday.” Cleaving the motley throng of pe- 
destrians, among whom were grotesque costumes 
of every sort, dreams of baleful faces, Gog and 
| Magog, and the giant whom Jack slew, and 
| Cyclops with his hideous eye, legend and my- 
| thology ransacked in the eager search for ugii. 
| ness, were a company of mounted men w! 

| carried upon the end of long wands little silken 
bags, which they passed to and fro among the 
| crowd and to the spectators upon the neighbor- 
|ing balconies, soliciting contributions. | 
not learn the destination of the sums so gath- 
ered, though they were probably for some pious 
or benevolent purpose. All through the after- 
noon, till darkness fell, the procession, with 
music and flags and merry mirth, trended 
through the streets, and was not entirely dis- 
persed when we found it expedient to withdraw 
for dinner. The second and third days of th 
Intrudo, if possible, surpass the first in splendor 
and extravagance, It is mirth carried to fanat- 
icism, hilarity run to seed; and a feeling of 
great relief is experienced when the town again 
takes on its everyday aspect. 

It is not easy to embrace within the compass 
of a magazine article allusion to a tithe of the 
objects, entertainments, and institutions which 
invite and would well repay attention. I ought 
to take the reader to the National Museum 
| upon the Campo de Santa Anna and show him 
| the minerals, the coins, the curiosities, the speci- 

mens of stuffed birds and animals, the wondrous 
| feather dresses from the Amazon, above all, the 
curious specimens of the art of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of*Brazil. I ought to conduct him 
|to the Bibliotheca Nacional, near the Passeio 
| Publico, and summon his attention to its 100,000 
| Volumes, which are freely open to the perusal 
|of citizen and stranger. ‘The Lazaretto he 
| sight be disinclined to visit, but the Misera- 
| cordia, a grand hospital, founded in the seven- 
teenth century by the Jesuit fathers, and since 
grown into the noblest proportions, ought as- 
|suredly to claim his attention. There is an 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, a Conservatory 
of Music, a Historical and Geographical Insti- 


tute, which latter publishes its proceedings in a 
Quarterly Review, and there are the collections 
| of pictures and curiosities in the several palaces 


| of the Emperor, notably that at San Christovao ; 
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but it is not possible adequately to celebrate 
these evidences of a healthy, robust, and rapid- | 
ly progressive civilization in a dozen pages. 
The ascent of the Corcovado is a favorite ex- 
pedition not only of visitors to the city but | 
of residents, to whom the hovering Hunchback 
is a familiar sort of tutelary guardian which 
watches over the city and the dwellers therein | 
with a protecting care. Its summit is twenty- 
three hundred feet above the water, and though 
these figures do not seem to represent a very | 
high altitude, the effect produced upon the eye 
and the imagination, on reaching its crest, is 
that of immense and appalling elevation. One 
side of the mountain is a sheer precipice, and 
as one stands upon the narrow platform, scarce- | 
ly larger than the floor of a moderate-sized 
apartment, the solid cone seems to reel and | 


tremble, and to be about to precipitate one into | 


the awful gulf beneath. A railing guards the | 
outer rim of the platform, and as the visitor 
leans upon it and glances into the measureless 
deeps below him, earth and ocean recede, the 
city dwindles to the dimensions of a toy city, 


the ships seem no longer than the hand, and | 


the myriad boats are mere dots upon the water. 
The bay is spread out like.a map. Outside the 
harbor lies a cluster of islets, Raza Redonda, 
Pai, Mai, Menina, and others. Within the 
seventy islands which stud the bay are out- 
lined, clear and sharp, the villas and houses 
nestling amidst the rich green of their foliage. 
The suburbs across the water, Praia Grande, 
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Nictherohy, Domingo, the bays of Jurujuba 
and Botafogo, the Lagoa des Freitas, the pic- 
turesque suburbs of Engenho Velho and San 
Christovao, the palace at the latter place looking 
something like an alabaster paper-weight, the 
cemetery at Gamboa, the innumerable peaks 
of lesser stature which rise in the vicinity, the 
sapphire zone of the ocean beyond the outer 
line of mountains, with white sails gliding along 
its horizon, unite in a picture the equal of which 
I have never seen, and which I think is almost 
without a rival upon the globe. The ascent is 
usually made in the early morning, and if one 
is so fortunate as to reach the summit before 
sunrise he will be rewarded for his early ride. 
Any thing like that flaming sun-burst across 
the wide spaces of the landscape as the sun, 
sending its auroral foam before it, finally reels, 
blazing and huge, above the fiery rim of water, 
it is not for words of mine to describe. Some- 
times, when the winds are laid, and the morn- 
ing air is hushed, the sound of bells may be 
heard from the city—matin chimes struggling 
up, as Teufelsdrock says of the lamp-light of 
Weissnichtwo, through smoke and thousandfold 
| exhalation some fathoms into the ancient reign 
of day. And the guns from fort and shipping 
send their rude reverberations echoing up the 
| gorges and thundering past the gray and an- 
|cient summits. But I have already consid- 
| erably exceeded the space assigned to me, 
and must bring these aerial rhapsodies to a 
close. 
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HEAD OF WOODCOCK, 


THE WOODCOCK. 


HE woodcock in Europe and America is 

_ considered the choicest of all game birds, 
not because of its conduct before the sportsman, 
but because of its surpassing qualities as a de- 
licious food, so richly is it endowed as a tender 


viand, so exquisite and inviting in flavor, and 


withal so easy of digestion. Of the birds fanci- 
fully classified as ‘‘ velocipedes” the woodcock 
stands first in order. So esteemed has this bird 
ever been considered in England that it ranks 
with the ‘‘ baron of beef” as a royal dish. It 


is held in the same high regard wherever human | 


enlightenment has made the business of living 
an intellectual as well as a mere life-preserving 
necessity. 


The American woodcock is plentifully dis- | 
tributed in favorable situations throvzhout East- 
It prefers the temperate | 


ern North America. 
regions of the Atlantic slope and the lower por- 
tions of the great Valley of the Mississippi, 
avoiding as a rule the higher northern parallels. 
Throughout this great extent of country, in the 
spring, summer, and fall, it makes its home, 
maintaining every where the character of a 
timid, secluded bird. 

The European specimen is somewhat larger 
than our own; but the two differ more in their 
colors and length of their largest wing feathers 
than in their size and general economy. In 
the interior of the Northern States of the Union 


| really judge with any correctness of the num. 
ber of these birds in specified localities, or of 
their aggregate number in the country at large, 
so great is the ability of the woodcock to elude 
general observation. 
In North America the woodcock passes at 
least two or three of the winter months in the 
Southern States. Immediately upon its arrival 
North it commences the work of building its 
nest, and by the end of July and the early part 
of August the young are feathered and well- 
grown. The old and the young now frequent 
the highlands, and soon become strong and 
active, and are prepared to test the skill of the 
sportsman, garnish the table of the epicure, or 
| commence their flight, when needs be, to more 
| genial climes. When the fall months are re- 
markably pleasant, and winter delays its frosts, 
the woodcock lingers with us into the month of 
November, but after that they are gone. Thus, 
| save when engaged in breeding, the woodcock, 

like a true vagabond, is ever on the move—the 

birds of the extreme North hardly reaching the 
| South before others are on their return journey. 
| There is some mystery connected with their 
| migrations that is difficult to understand. When 
| in autumn they journey southward it is in very 
| loosely-arranged falls, the members of which 
|move in a very leisurely manner, halting by 
| day in the woodlands, or seeking the protection 
| of bushy coverts, becoming meantime widely 
| dispersed. With late twilight they rise, sel- 





the woodcock is more profusely distributed than! dom more than two or three at a time; the 
any of the grallm, the spotted sand-piper ap-| consequence is that some of the birds must be 
proaching most nearly in abundance; but the | several miles ahead of others in the start. 

last-named bird only inhabits the shores and | ‘The wings of the bird are not powerful 
exposed places, and is therefore very conspicu- enough, the weight of their body considered, to 
ous, while the woodcock naturally seeks the | maintain long-extended flights. Their thick 
coverts, swamps, and moist land. It is there- | plumage would secure them from the possibil- 


fore only the sportsman and naturalist who can | ity of injury, and they have often been seen, 
+ 





WOODOOCKS 


apparently contented and comfortable, riding 
n the ocean’s wave—no doubt resting from the 
fatigue of a long-sustained flight. 

Woodcock have been known to settle upon 
vessels at sea. An instance is recorded where 
the bird was noticed approaching a ship ; 
making a few eccentric circles, it gradually de- 
scended to the deck. It was so exhausted that 
t made no resistance when taken in the hand. 
Woodcock, together with other birds, dash 
themselves against the lanterns of light-houses. 
In the year 1797 the plate-glass of the light 
iouse of the Hill of Howth was broken: against 
t a woodcock had dashed itself with such vio- 
lence that it fractured its skull, breast-bones, 
and dislocated its wings. The bird, when it 
first arrives from a long voyage, is in poor con- 
lition, but it rapidly recruits—a day of rest and 
1 sufficiency of food for the time being will re- 
store it to perfect health. 

The migrations of the American woodcock 
have not been subjected to critical observation, 
It probably moves, according to the demands 
if the season, from one end of the continent to 
the other, always finding resting-places along 
the coast. 


after 


In Europe, however, great precision 
has been obtained with regard to the migratory 
habits of the bird. Its appearance and disap- 
pearance in Sweden exactly coincides with its 
arrival and departure from Great Britain. It 
is found that the wind and not the moon has 
great control over them; that they arrive at 
their places of destination after sunset, and 
come dropping in singly, or in twos and threes, 
but never in falls or large numbers. 

The external appearance of the woodcock is 
peculiar. Unlike birds generally, the male and 
female are almost exactly alike in plumage; 
the male averages 12 ounces, the female 13! 
ounces in weight. The body is long and the 
breast remarkably full, deviations from the usual 
type, that cause the long bill to be less intrusive 
in its appearance. 
more obtusely triangular than round, and the 
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The shape of the head is | 


AT LLOME. 


eyes are placed forward near the top of the 
ears, and nearly in a line with the corners of 
the mouth; they are very large and projecting, 
so that the bird can evidently see equally well 
front and rear without turning its head. ‘The 
pupil admits of great dilatation and contraction ; 
so that it can repel a larger body of light than 
immediately demanded ; on the other hand, by 
increasing the dilatation, it may receive every 
ray of light it desires to guide it in its noc- 
turnal pursuits, The upper part of the man- 
dible (which in the American representative 
measures a little over two inches), is furrowed 
nearly its entire length, and at its tip it pro- 
jects beyond and hangs over the under one 
ending in a kind of knob, which development, 
characteristic of other birds of the same genus, 
is susceptible of the most delicate feeling, which, 
joined with its acute sense of smell, enables it 
to find its food in the soft, moist ground, from 
| which it is extracted by its sharp-pointed tongue, 


The long bill also serves the purpose of turning 
over and tossing about the fallen and decayed 
leaves while in search of insects—a work the 
barn-yard fowl performs so dextrously with its 
feet. 

The woodcock is a shy and modest bird, rare- 
ly flying about in the Northern States, unless 


disturbed, until twilight. Thus it is that when 
the woods are jocund with the melody of its 
thousand songsters, who sing and flash through 
the vernal gloom and bright sunlight, the wood- 
cock is quiet; but when others of its compan- 
ions of the wing are asleep, the woodcock is full 
| of life and activity. 
| Its large eyes in the gloom of night receive 
light enough to carry it unharmed among tl 
trunks and branches of trees; while its long 
bill, with its exquisite sense of feeling, enables 
it with unerring certainty to find and seize upon 
its food. The large quantity of nutriment these 
birds require each day is almost incredible. A 
reliable authority asserts that they devour their 


| own weight every twenty-four hours. By ex- 
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periment, a laboring man, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, found it diflicult to procure sufli- 
cient food for three of these birds, 


A woodcock in captivity had a large hole in | 


the bottom of his prison inclosure, so that he 
might enjoy the satisfaction of boring in the soft 
earth with his bill, The wonderful rapidity 
with which he cleared the ground of the worms 
and almost microscopic insects and grubs ex- 


cited the most profound astonishment and ad- | 


miration, : 

As an experiment a number of worms at 
nightfall were placed in an ordinary earthen 
flower-pot, and covered quite compactly with 
four or five inches of mould, 
morning the worms were gone. 


The digestive organs of the woodcock are re- | 
markably vigorous ; but it is also true that their | 


vermicular food, however repulsive to human 


eyes, is very nutritious and very digestible ; for | 
a mass of angle-worms favorably disposed of in 


an open vessel will gradually dissolve and leave 


nothing behind but an impalpable transparent | 


‘substance, superficially not unlike olive - oil. 
This peculiar and simple character of the food 
of the woodcock is probably one of the reasons 
of its great delicacy as a table luxury. If prop- 


erly prepared, the woodcock is never drawn in | 
cooking, but is roasted whole; and in the inte- | 
rior, after the culinary process, nothing is found | 
to be rejected but a little ball composed of sand | 


and gravel. 

The woodcock in building its nest seeks a 
dry place, and in its selection shows extraordi- 
nary sagacity. So careful is the bird to provide 
against the possibility of dampness, which seems 
fatal to its young, that it was a common saying 


among the aboriginal tribes, and is now among | 


an observing rural population, that the charac- 


ter of the year for wetness or dryness may be 


decided upon by hoticing where the woodcock 
builds its nest. If in low places, it is asserted 
there will be but little rain; if in high places, 
then floods may be expected. 

The nest is very simple in its construction, 
being built in some secluded spot on the ground, 
and made up of leaves and dried grass. The 
average number of eggs are of the size of the 
pigeon’s, but rounder in shape—in color, mot- 
tled impure yellow, with irregular liver-hued 
spots. The hen lays every two or three days, 
and if not disturbed by foxes or other vermin, 
rarely takes wing while thus engaged. 

We know of cases where the mother bird suf- 
fered itself to be taken from the nest, and, on 
being set at liberty, immediately returned to her 
eggs. This extreme solicitude is most appar- 
ent jast at the time the young are expected to 
make their appearance. A gentleman, who had 
the keen appreciation of the naturalist joined 
with the enthusiasm of a true sportsman, in 
hunting in the western wilds of New York, dis- 
covered a woodcock’s nest, and to his surprise 
(recalling to mind the natural timidity of the 
bird) the rightful occupant tenaciously kept her 
position, Determined to test the instinctive 


The following | 
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maternal love he stooped over the nest, laid his 
hand gently on her back, then raised her from 
| her nest, and then replaced her. This exper- 
iment was repeated several successive days 
The same bird showed the greatest agitation 
at the approach of a dog, but seemed to have g 
strange confidence in the protecting hand of 
man. When the young finally made their ap- 
pearance the careful mother then relied upon 
herself, and fled with her charge to the densest 
| coverts for protection. 
| A woodcock’s nest was discovered by some 
boys near their school- house, and they sup- 
| posed that they had performed a great achieve- 
| ment by catching the bird while on her nest, 
| After examining her attentively they replaced 
the bird, where site sat quietly as if undis- 
turbed,- This was a poser to the juveniles; ac- 
cording to their experience the bird should have 
disappeared the first possible opportunity. The 
next day the scholars in numbers visited the 
nest, and continued the experiment of taking 
the bird in their hands, and then watching he: 
| quick return, A consultation was held, and 
the boys, after considerable debate, decided as 
the conduct of this bird was contrary to all of 
their experience, and contrary to the approved 
action of all other birds they were acquainted 
with, therefore the bird was a fool, and must 
be treated accordingly. And in this exemplary 
spirit they commenced pulling the feathers from 
the bird; but this terrible persecution did not 
keep the poor creature from returning to her 
nest and sheltering her eggs as best she could. 
At last she was happily dispatched by the young 
barbarians. A gentleman hearing of the facts 
examined the nest, and found the eggs were 
within a few hours of hatching. The maternal 
| love only expired in death, 
It is apparent that the nest must always be 
some distance from the feeding- grounds, which 
increases the labor of the parent birds in pro- 
| viding nourishment for the voracious appetites 
| of their young. The woodcock overcomes the 
difficulty by not only carrying food in its bill, 
but it can, if necessary, carry its chicks a con- 
siderable distance to a favorable feeding-ground, 
or remove them suddenly if threatened with 
danger. 
How this is done is not thoroughly under- 
| stood, those who have witnessed it receiving 
| very different impressions as to the way. A 
gentleman, while walking with a friend on the 
edge of an alder swamp, discovered a mother 
bird with five young ones, apparently three or 
| four days old. The interesting group appeared 
| to have been diligently engaged in sounding and 
| probing a small naked plat of recently deposited 
| mud that was deeply shaded by the overhang- 
| ing alders, making a first-rate place for the gath- 
ering of worms and insects. Being suddenly 
surprised the old bird stood perfectly still, the 
| young mean time pressing themselves close to 
| the mud, remaining perfectly motionless. Aft- 
| er a few moments the mother bird becoming 
| perfectly alarmed, she cautiously uttered a low 
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murmuring note, which seemed to collect her 
chicks directly in front of her, She then hur- 
riedly passed over her charge, in which act four 
of the young by some means became attached to 
her, when she flew in a low, disordered, irregu- 
lar fight a short distance into the protection of 
the dense swamp. ‘The young one left behind 
struggled a moment as if disappointed, and then 
resumed its former position. The gentlemen, 
deeply interested, had but little time for reflec- 
tion, and when they decided to secure the un- 
fortunate little creature before them, the anx- 
ious mother made a hurried return, passed rap- 
idly over the young bird, when it became seem- 
ingly attached to the anxious parent, and was 
carried off to the remainder of the brood. All 
this was done within thirty feet of the obsery- 
ant spectators; Lut the manner the vork was 
accomplished still remains a mystery. An En- 
glish authority mentions where a single bird 
was carried off resting on the foot of the mo- 
ther. 

The affection of the birds for each other 
when mated is very beautiful and touching. 
Nothing in nature can exceed the affectionate 
solicitude and intelligent watchfulness of the 
male bird exhibited toward its mate while en- 
gaged in her maternal duties of incubation. 
Under these circumstances the male bird will 
persistently hunt day and night to supply their 
mutual wants, and as they are supposed to eat 
their own weight each day, the task is no easy 
one to fulfill, In addition to this the male bird 


will in many ways express his sympathy and 
love. He will place his head by the side of 
the mother bird; he will plume her feathers if 
they are rumpled, and carefully dry them if 


they are wet. He will then strut around the 
nest- to attract attention; and having gone 
through with this pantomime of natural affec- 
tion, he will dart away to the swamps to attend 
to the more serious duties of providing food. 
The love-making demonstrations of the bird 
are very peculiar, A male bird, desirous of at- 
tracting a mate, will repair in early spring to 
some apparently well-known resort, Emerg- 
ing from some thick copse-wood or bramble 
covert, where during the day he has occupied 
himself in boring the moist earth or turning 
over decayed leaves in search of earth-worms, 
slugs, and insects, he now turns his attention 
to more sentimental objects. Arrived at his 
parade-ground he looks anxiously around, and 
if no suspicious appearance alarms him, he com- 
mences his low grunting introductory note; but 
his impatience is manifest, and he soon gives vent 
to louder guttural bleatings, each one introduced 
by an introductory cluck, These aspirations are 
accompanied by a whimsical strutting, as if the 
performer greatly admired his own perform- 
ances. Having thus proudly introduced him- 
self he suddenly rises in the air, flying round 
in narrow circles, and ascending all the while 
in a spiral manner, until he attains a consider- 
able elevation, uttering constantly what by this 
time may be termed a rather low and sweet 
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note. Having attained his desired height he 
now performs various eccentric and long-con- 
tinued gyrations, accompanied with an in- 
creased utterance of sweet, musical notes, 
Suddenly increasing his ecstasy of expression 
he descends headlong toward the earth, and 
making one grand swoop, alights near the spot 
of his ascent. Hours are thus spent, in which 
some of the actions of the bird are often strange- 
ly impulsive and animated. 

But these love-calls are suddenly «rrested by 
the arrival of a large and more stately individ- 
ual, that gracefully alights near our frenzied 
bird. It is the responding female, who has at 
length thrown aside her coquetry and answered 
the repeated call. She approaches with ruffled 
plumage and agitated demeanor. ‘The action 
of the male bird is now eloquent with grotesque 
contortions, but at length the two meet, caress 
sach other with every demonstration of affec- 
tion, then lock their long bills in firm grasp, 
and then, as if too happy for this world, rise 
perpendicularly into the air, till Jost in the ob- 
scurity of night. 

The young, when they first make their ap- 
pearance from the shell, are queer-looking lit- 
tle creatures, covered over with what might be 
mistaken for coarse yellow hair slashed with 
black and brown stripes, the bill projecting in 
front, apparently very much in the way and out 
of all proportion with the associated body. The 
odd-looking little creatures, however, are very 
active, especially so in swallowing small worms 
and half-macerated insects which they receive 
from their parents’ bills, and from each other, 
when a favorable opportunity for unfair appro- 
priation seems to present itself. In the course 
of four or five weeks, all circumstances being 
favorable, the young woodcock is full fledged, 
and nearly grown to its perfect form. 

The cold, independently of making the earth’s 
surface too hard to be penetrated by the wood- 
cock’s bill, seems to be very disagreeable to the 
bird itself, for when a cold wind prevails it 
seems restless and out of humor, and in this 
condition falls an easy prey to the sportsman. 
Under the most favorable circumstances it is 
fond of solitude, and delights in hiding away 
under protecting stumps and masses of dead 
leaves, the varied colors of its charming plu- 
mage harmonizing with these sheltering places 
so perfectly that, unless you can see the flash 
of its large melancholy eye, they will escape the 
notice of the most practiced observer, 

The female woodcock, in her efforts to pre- 
serve her young, not only shows remarkable ev- 
idences of maternal affection, but also a won- 
derful degree of intelligence. The most shrewd 
sportsman is very often deceived by the won- 
derful imitation the mother bird will make of 
being wounded, that she may thus give time to 
her chicks to run to some place of safety, and 
the poor creature will increase her affecting 
pantomime in accordance with the danger im- 
pending. If things become very desperate, she 
has been known to lie down on the open hard- 
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pressed road, with all the external signs of 
death upon her, and yet all the while she was 
ready at the last moment to spring up and es- 
cape. 


The idiosyncracies of birds, especially those | 
intended for the food of man, are taken ad-| 


vantage of in the business of their appropriation. 


Wild turkeys will enter a pen by stooping down | 


and worming themselves with difficulty through 
the provided entrance ; but the same bird, once 
in the pen, will never stoop in its search for an 
exit, and thus, with freedom at its command, 


it dies of starvation, or the more merciful end- 
ing of its life by the hands of the trapper. | 
Bob White and the woodcock are victimized by 
their irrepressible habit of pursuing any natural 
or artificial line of obstruction they meet with, | 
while in pursuit of food, or in their endeavors 
to avoid an enemy, always providing the line 
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| of obstruction is unimportant in height, In 
| England, particularly in the district of countr, 
| lying between the lakes Coniston and Winder. 
mere, tourists are often puzzled to know the 
reason of the numerous straight lines, or rows 
of small stones on the exposed sides and tops 
of the hills. The woodcock of the vicinity 
leaving their day retreats among the low swan te 
grounds, resort to the hills; and if they find the 
most trifling obstruction in their course, such 
as a row of small stones, they will run besid 
| it until they find an opening through which they 
may pass, although the stones may not rise 
more than three inches above the green-sward 
on which they are running. Now at the con- 
structed opening, which is designedly made just 
wide enough to admit the body of the wood- 
cock, a noose of horse-hair is so fixed that the 
capture of the bird is a certainty, should he at- 
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tempt the route purposely made for him, which, 
if it is properly constructed, he seldom fails to 
do. 
The woodcock is very eccentric in its action 
before the hunter ; the work of shooting it there- 
fore is intensely interesting ; first, because it re- 
quires great skill; and, second, the reward of 
success is so satisfactory. The young birds fall 
comparatively an easy prey, but an old bird prof- 


its by experience, and is not readily caught. | 


You may see it running in the undergrowth, 


0 


of the dock. Your faithful and well-trained 
dog “‘points” with unerring certainty where 
the prize is hidden away ; but before you can 
fre the cunning creature quietly slips off, 


reaches a clump of intervening trees, then | 


takes wing in a direction not anticipated ; 
and if not very expert and self-possessed the 
chances are you loose your shot. At another 


time the bird, upon being alarmed, will fly off | 


in a straight line with the swiftness of the wind ; 
again he will rise with all the whirring noise of 
a partridge, or possibly get beyond your reach 


with the silence of an owl, seeming to vanish | 


rather than fly out of sight. 

It may be taken for granted, however, that a 
woodeock flushed in the woods will, the moment 
he clears the top of the trees, dart downward, 


and under any circumstances present a most | 
difficult shot; if the sportsman be above, the 


bird is out of sight in an instant; if below, there 
is nothing left as the bird approaches but a 
quick shot. If flushed in his open low feed- 
ing-grounds, he will, if he has not been pre- 
viously persecuted by the hunter, fly along and 
just above the surface of the earth; your title 
to him is then as clear as if he were in your 
game-bag; but such easy appropriation is the 
exception and not the rule in hunting the wood- 
cock. But these very uncertainties regarding 
the conduct of the bird when pursued as game 
add zest to the excitement in the minds of the 
truly cultivated and intellectual sportsmen. 
Wounded woodcocks will sometimes conceal 
themselves by sinking in soft mud, or under wa- 
ter, showing nothing but their bills, which they 
so intrude among the stalks of grass and weeds 
that they have every possible chance for con- 


cealment, though they resort to this expedient | 


much less often than the common snipe. 

The woodcock in captivity shows itself to be 
a gently-disposed and well-behaved bird. Its 
quicksightedness and enormous appetite strike 
the most superficial observer of its habits with 
surprise. It apparently perceives equally well! 
objects front and rear without turning its head; 


and its appetite, it would seem, is never ap-| 
| cocks which spring up under your very feet and 


peased, 
There 's no spot on the globe more thor- 
oughly favorable for the winter home of the 


woodcock than the narrow strip of country run- | 


ning from the mouth of the Mississippi up the 
river for about three hundred miles. This al- 
luvial formation in winter is about equally 


r squatting in the smallest possible propor- | 
tions under the protection of the broad leaves 
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divided between lowland and half-dry swamps. 
Here, hidden away among’ the almost impene- 
trable cane-brakes, “ lagunes,” and bogs, with 
an abundance of food that is almost incredible, 
the woodcock flourishes in unprecedented per- 
fection. Here, in Louisiana, the bird becomes 
thoroughly nocturnal, and life-long residents in 
the vicinity of their haunts, who make day- 
hunting a constant pastime, never have the 
slightest idea that the woodcock is in the lo- 
cality ; in fact, I doubt if the bird in Louisiana 
was ever hunted in the ordinary way with dog 
and gun. On the contrary, a murderous sport, 
entitled ‘‘woodcock fire -hunting,” prevails, 
which is so unusual that our literal description 
of it, published many years ago, was deemed 
by the highest authorities “‘the chimera of a 
distempered brain.” 

In woodcock fire-hunting the actor provides 
himself with a fowling-piece with two very short 
barrels, and a powder-flask that will measure 
just a thimbleful; you put your shot, which 
must be of the smallest kind, loose in the right 
hand side-pocket of your shooting-jacket. Now, 
if you have got a fine pointer, who has been 
wagging his tail and expressing his joy and im 
patience at the prospect of sport, just tie him up 
—and run the risk of breaking his heart—fo: 
you are going out fire-hunting woodcock, and 
it is unworthy of the countenance of your intel 
ligent, well-trained dog; and, besides that, he is 
not needed, even if he were unprincipled enough 
to join in the work, On the contrary, you have 
a darkey, whose face is absolutely illuminated 
by the display of his teeth, armed with a sort of 
iron frame-work suspended on a pole, in which 
frame-work is deposited a quantity of “light- 
wood” chopped from pine-knots. 

The night is favorable. A pleasant January 
day has ended with a warm flush of wind, and 
the colder waters of the swamps are sending up 
little clouds of mist. The ground gives way 
under your tread; you get the impression you 
are walking on a vast cheese; the trees over- 


| head are entangling their branches; you begin 


to think your sable companion has lost his way, 
when you are suddenly brought to your senses 
by a whirring sound and the announcement, 

‘* Dat you are up to your knees in birds, any 
how!” 

A few moments only are required to light 
your torch, which glares and flickers, and stews 
and crackles, and finally illuminates a circle, 
the diameter of which may be twenty or thirt; 
feet. 

Recovering from your surprise, and becoming 
somewhat accustomed to the glare of the terch, 
you perceive that the constantly whirring sounds 
which greet your ears are made by the wood- 


shoot like glancing sprays into the surrounding 
gloom. 

According to instruction and with great pres- 
ence of mind, if you are equal to surrounding 
circumstances, you put your thimbleful of pow- 
der into your fowling-piece, just pressing the 
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FIRE-IUNTING OF 


wadding down gently; pour your shot in from 
the hollow of your hand, being only particular 
to get enough. Now fire away—your range is 
from ten to fifteen feet. 

The birds are now thoroughly alarmed, and 
they are springing up and disappearing on all 
sides ; you load and fire with rapidity; your nat- 
ural repugnance to the unsportmanlike means 
of proceeding is overcome in the excitement. 

The indulgence in wickedness blunts moral 
sensibility, and you begin to like this thing. 
There goes an arrow, as if of gold; you fire, 
and a meadow-lark bites the dust; you ex- 
amine your game-bag—I mean your salt-sack 
—and you find a poor Bob White among the 
unfortunate long-bills. ‘Two hours’ sport! and 
you have slain at least thirty birds; and the 
torches, which are flashing now all around you, 
have followers equally successful. 

Proud of your success, so far as the posses- 
sion of the game is concerned, but inwardly con- 
scious of the illegitimate character of the sport, 
you wend your way home, and don’t get thor- 
oughly satisfied with yourself until you dine off 
the birds, which you consider came so ques- 
tionably in your possession—a well-cooked Loui- 
siana woodcock, thoroughly roasted, spitted on 
his own bill, and properly tempered with con- 
diments, end a glass of generous wine, with 
good company to keep you in countenance, is 


' 





Fe 
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WooDoockK, 


a great quieter of even a sportsman’s uneasy 
conscience, 

So abundant, indeed, are the woodcock at 
times in the regions we have alluded to, that 
unconscionable fellows of the baser sort hav: 
gone out at night, armed with a torch, and 
beaten the birds down with long reeds; and 
thus obtained, we have seen them hawked 
about in the picturesque streets of Louisiana 
villages at the nominal price of a few shillings 
a half bushel! 

Much discussion has wasted words (but ac- 
complished nothing else) in endeavoring to de- 
cide upon the proper time to shoot woodcock. 
Nature has dictated with as much certainty 
when the bird is fit to be gathered as it ha 
when the wheat is fit to be harvested. 
are for the support and happiness of man when 
they are in the perfection of their natural growth. 
And the deadly weapon that is raised upon the 
woodcock before the cool breezes of the open 
ing fall months have perfected its flesh, anc 
made solid its fat, is as reckless of propriety 
as would be the farmer's scythe cutting down 
the wheat while still milky on the stalk. Th: 
apology or defense of the unseasonable hunter, 
“that if I don’t kill the bird somebody else 
will,” is a sophism unworthy of the true sports- 
man, Ip is difficult to resist the remark that 
the law should protect this valuable bird from 
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indiscriminate slaughter. Under the same sun, 
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corduct ender the plea of the necessity of pe- 


in the same everglades, and beside the same | cuniary gain. 


streams, Which in times past were musical with | 
the simple and plaintive note of the woodcock, 
we now find scarcely a bird. 


driven away by the pot-hunter, and by the crim- | atmosphere of the club-room, 


It will be better for our people when Amer- 


ican gentlemen spend more time in the open 
They have been | fields with the rod and gun, and less in the 


It is a sad de- 


inal thoughtlessness of “‘ gentle people,” who | fect in our national training that we have al- 





can not, as will the “‘ pot-hunter,” excuse their | most “>ased to indulge in manly rural sports. 
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“1 DON'T CARE IF I DO TAKE A DRINK.” 


VII. 
N the course of my devious ramblings for 
nearly half a century over almost every un- 
frequented district embraced within the vast 
expanse of our huge domain it has been my for- 
tune to encounter a good many hard knocks, as 


well as a great variety of curious and merry ad- | 
One of the latter, which amused me | 
|my happiness, and enabled me to while away 


ventures, 
vastly at the time, and which I never think of 


| to the reader's imagination one half of its su- 
| perlatively ludicrous reality I am sure he will 


mn | 


feel abundantly repaid for the perusal. 
I passed the winter of 1840-41 in the very 
hospitable city of H , where I was so forta- 





| nate as to form an extended circle of agreeable 


acquaintances, who, by their genial and intelli- 
gent social intercourse, contributed greatly to 


without an inclination for a hearty laugh, I pro- | the monotony of a protracted Northern winter 


pose to relate; and if my description conveys | in the most satisfactory manner. 


In the spring 
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following, as I was about taking my departure, 
my friends called, and after wishing me all man- 
ner of good fortune bade me a kind adieu, and 
all, excepting my particular friend J. 5 ‘ 
had left. He detained me for some time upon 
the little porch fronting the hotel, seeming loth 
to say good-by; but as it was nearly time for 
the arrival of the train I was forced to tear my- 
self away from him, and was on the point of 
stepping into the carriage when he entreated 
me to come back and take a farewell glass. 

I was obliged to decline, remarking, as I 


closed the carriage door, that we would post- | 


pone our drink until my return; and away I 
went, consoling myself with the fervent antici- 
pation that I might soon be permitted to revisit 
the excellent friends I was leaving behind. But, 
alas for the realization of my cherished aspira- 
tions! my tortuous trail led me into Texas, 
Mexico, Arkansas, and Utah, and it was near- 
ly twenty years before I could get back. 

The time came at last, however, and I anx- 
iously drove toward the old hotel, where I ex- 
pected to see a great many changes; but, to my 


surprise, I found all the surroundings looking | 


precisely as when I left, and to my utter aston- 
ishment there was my old friend, J. S , who 
was the last to bid me farewell, seated in the 
same spot upon the little porch, apparently in 
the same arm-chair, and with his féet raised at 
the same elevation, and resting against identic- 
ally the same post as when I declined his in- 
vitation to join him in the stirrup-cup. 

Getting out of the carriage I walked directly 
up to him, gave him a hearty slap on the shoul- 
der, and said: “ Well, S——, as you are so press- 
ing, I don’t care if I do take a drink.” 

He looked up with astonishment, and did 
not recognize me at first; but he soon appre- | 
ciated the joke, and, seizing my hand, replied | 
that his patience was nearly exhausted in wait- 
ing for my return, and that if I had not arrived | 
within the next five or six years he would have 
been obliged to drink alone. 


VIIL. 


Various ingenious expedients were devised to 
make the time pass off agreeably during my so- | 
journ in H ; and one of these, which origin- 
ated with myself, is the adventure I proposed to | 
relate at the commencement of this paper. 

It so happened upon one occasion that [ had | 
obtained two complete Sioux Indian warrior 
costumes, and I proposed to a gentleman, Mr. 
Cc , that we should dress ourselves in them, 
and try our powers in personating the Indian 
character. Accordingly my wife, at our sug- 
gestion, accepted an invitation to a tea-party | 
that evening at the hospitable mansion of her 
friend, Mrs. C-———, thus vacating our apart- 
ryents for us to make our toilets in. 

With copper-colored crayon, pulverized and 
mixed with oil, we besmeared our faces, necks, 
and hands. We then put on the coats, leg- 
gings, moccasins, horse-hair wigs, and feather 
head-dresses, and, with our tomahawks, pipes, 


}and at about 7 


and tobacco-pouches, we were probably the 
most metamorphosed white men, and the best 
representatives of the characters we were about 
to personify, that could possibly have been jm. 
agined, 

In order, however, to enable the reader ¢ 

get a full appreciation of what I am about + 
relate, I-remark that both of us were very tall. 
erect, and well developed, and our dresses fit: 
our persons admirably, so that when we sur. 
veyed ourselves in the large mirror in my par- 
lor our transformation was so perfect that real 
I could not for my life have told which was 
| which. 
| I had passed several years among the Chip- 
pewas and other Indian tribes, and was familiar 
| with many of their habits, and some of thei; 
songs and dances, and could even make my- 
self understood in the Chippewa tongue. And 
fortunately for our project an acquaintance of 
mine, who was a stranger in the place and wh 
also could speak some Chippewa, arrived just 
in time to take the part of interpreter on the 
occasion. 

After the completion of our elehorate toilets 
we sent out the interpreter to procure a carriage, 

7 o'clock in the evening quietly 
slipped out of the back-door, and, entering the 
carriage, drove around to the front-door of on 
hotel, when the interpreter went in and inquired 
of the landlord if he could furnish lodgings for 
two distinguished Seminole chiefs ‘ Jim Jump 


| er” and *“* Wild-Cat,” who had just arrived from 


Florida en route to visit their Great Father at 


| Washington, 


This was, it will be remembered, during the 


| protracted Seminole war, when every body had 


the keenest desire to see two such redoubtable 
warriors, And the host eagerly responded to 
the application, “* That he should be most hap- 
py to have the honor of entertaining them.” 
Accordingly he at once threw open a large pri- 
vate parlor, which he placed at our disposal, and 


| we were ushered into it with all possible cere- 
| mony, 
| selves upon the carpet near the fire, loaded our 


After locking the door we seated our- 


huge pipes, and commenced smoking. 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed before the 
news of our arrival had circulated over the 


| whole city, and hundreds of curious citizens 
| swarmed about the doors and halls of the hotel, 


all anxiously awaiting an opportunity to get a 
peep at the renowned savages. After we had 


| kept them in suspense for some time, and their 


patience had become pretty well exhausted, 
the door was unbolted and the crowd rushed 
in, immediately filling the room to its utmost 
sapacity. They gathered around us, scrutiniz- 
ing us from head to foot most minutely, and 
making all sorts of comments upon our dress, 
accoutrements, and personal appearance, all of 
which we, of course, were not supposed to un- 
derstand. They then commenced interrogating 
the interpreter in regard to our warlike exploits, 
the number of scalps we had taken, and the 
number of men we had killed in battle, etc., 
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———— 


which were answered to their entire satisfac- 


tion. 
In the mean time my red brother C . 





under pretense of talking to me, kept up an in- | 


cessant jargon not one syllable of which either 
he or any body else could understand, and 


turbed by the crowd that we would proceed on 
our journey that night. Accordingly we re- 
entered our carriage and drove to the house 
where my wife was taking tea, Our interpret- 
er entered and informed :ny wife that her hus- 
|band had sent around two Seminole chiefs, 


which sounded more like a conglomeration of | thinking that the ladies might like to see them. 
Dutch, Irish, and hog Latin than any thing They were all delighted, and the hostess begged 
else, yet a distinguished philologist present took | the interpreter to bring them in at once, Ac- 


especial pleasure in listening to him, and pro- 


cordingly we were shown into the briliiantly- 


nounced his vernacular a most beautiful speci- | lighted drawing-room, where the ladies re- 


men of the language of nature; indeed he gave 


ceived us most graciousiy, giving us a hearty 


it as his candid opinion that the dialects of | squeeze of the hand all around; and when it 


civilized nations might be benefited by the | came my turn to salute Mrs. C 





, the hostess, 


adoption of some of those strikingly illustrative |I imprinted a sonorous kiss upon her cheek, 
tropes and figures with which James Jumper’s | which caused her to jump away from me as if 
(my companion’s) conversation seemed to be so | she had been shot. She, however, soon recoy- 


exuberantly embellished. 


ered her equanimity, and even joined in the 


Among the most prominent of the spectators laugh which I had-produced at her expense, 
was Judge M——,, a distinguished, portly gen- | doubtless supposing that my salutation was the 
tleman of the “old school,” of highly dignified | customary Indian greeting. 


presence, who prided himself on being able to | 
trace back his lineage directly to the Pilgrims. 

He manifested the most lively interest in the 

red men, and after shaking hands with us, said 

to me in a loud, distinct tone of voice: ‘* Do 
you speak English, Mr. Wild-Cat ?” 


| 


After seating ourselves and smoking our pipes 


for a moment we gave in intimation through 
the interpreter that a drink of whisky would be 
acceptable. The hostess replied: 


‘Tell the gentleman Indians, if you please, 


| Mr. Interpreter, that we are temperance peo- 


I gave a negative grunt; then looking fiercely | ple here, and do not keep ardent spirits; but 
at him, added, “ Whisky, heap,” which caused | I'll give them some coffee and cake.” 


the venerable, old gentleman to recoil from me | 
with astonishment, and exclaim: 

“What a melancholy fact it is, gentlemen, 
to see these magnificent specimens of the hu- 
man race thus bent upon their own destruction! 
The history of the red man shows that when he 
comes in contact with the pale-faces, instead of 
profiting by their moral teachings he only learns | 
to imitate their worst vices; and you observe, 
gentlemen, that almost the only words of En- 
glish which these poor benighted savages can | 
utter are whisky and tobacco. Alas, the poor | 
Indian! his fate is sealed ; he seems to be des- | 
tined to a speedy extinction. The last of his | 
unfortunate race will soon have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, and the land of his 
forefathers will become the heritage of stran- | 


gers.” 


Another gentleman present, who had been 
engaged with my friend Jim Jumper for six 
months on the northeast boundary, professed to 
be familiar with the Indian character, and had 
visited several tribes. His opinions were list- 
ened to with profound respect by the assembled 
tyros, Among other remarks that his observa- 
tions upon us elicited was “that there had 
from time to time been many civilized and 
mixed-blooded Indians who went about the 
country passing themselves off in public exhi- 
bitions as real unadulterated natives; but I 
assure you, gentlemen,” said he, “that I am 


a good judge of the race, and I pronounce | 


these two men as the first genuine specimens 
of aborigines that have appeared in this city 
during my day.” 

Shortly after this we told the interpreter to 
inform the landlord that we were so much dis- 


They were set before us, and I emptied the 


| cake into my blanket and swallowed the coffee 
with a grimace, at the same time saying ‘‘ ca- 
ween nechirchin” (not good), which the interpre- 
ter rendered into English as ‘‘ excellent coffee.’ 


’ 


From here we went to the house of a par- 


ticular friend of mine who was not at home him- 
self, but his wife «xd her mother, an old lady 


of about seventy, received us with a cordial 
welcome, and made particular inquiries of the 
interpreter about our domestic affairs, whether 
we were married, had children, and whether 
our families would not be anxious about us in 
our absence, ete., etc. The interpreter an- 
swered that Jumper had thirteen wives, and I 
six, but that I expected a valine of 
three or four more on my return to Florida. 
They were, of course, perfectly horrified at 
such barbarous Mormonism, and seemed almost 
afraid to look at us after this. My friend’s 
wife became especially nervous, and I told the 
interpreter that I wanted to hear her play a 
tune on the piano. She was frightened nearly 
out of her senses, but dared not refuse the stern 
look of command I gave her, and seating her- 
self at the instrument she commenced, in a 
highly tremulous and nervous manner, to com- 
ply with the mandate, frequently casting the 
most deprecatory glances toward the interpret- 
er, as if she expected every touch of the keys 
might be the last she would be permitted to 
make in this world. 
| ‘The amiable old lady was ulso very consid- 
erably exercised at the same time, and kept as 
| far removed from us as the dimensions of the 
| apartment would permit. Observing her per- 
| turbation I told the interpreter to inform her 
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that we would like very much to see her dance. 


She replied: 

** My dear Sir, tell them I have not danced 
a step for over forty years,” 

i repeated the request in a more peremptory 
manner, which having been interpreted to her, 
she imploringly responded : 

“Tt is absolutely impossible. I have entire- 
ly forgotten the steps; moreover, I have the 
rheumatism in both legs; and positively the 
Indians must excuse me.” 

I then got up, went out upon the floor, and 
beckoned her to commence, authoritatively in- 
timating to her, by significant gestures, that 
there was no escape ; she must dance. 

Not daring to hesitate longer, she rose up 
with a desperate impulse, exclaiming in a de- 
sponding tone, “Oh! oh! my dear Mr. Inter- 
preter, what shall I do?” and in a slow and 
measured cadence commenced an old-fashion- 
ed jig, as an accompaniment to which I beat 
time with my tomahawk upon the floor; and 
by encouraging approbatory nods when she 
quickened the time, and constant threatening 
mandatory pantomime when it slackened, I 
gradually induced her to accelerate her steps, 


until in a short time her feet were moving with | 


a velocity which I venture to say they seldom 
ever did before, even when she was a girl. 
After she had become quite exhausted by 
the unusual efforts I had imposed upon her, 
and which elicited much applause from us, I 
allowed her to resume her seat, and she seem- 
ed so much wearied that I was sorry I had 


compelled her to pass through so cruel an or- 
deal; and the only excuse I can offer for my 
indiscretion is, that my uncontrollable love of 
fun, and my keen appreciation of the ludicrous 
preponderated for the moment over all other 
considerations, 

I reproached myself for it afterward, and 
most penitently entreated the dear old lady’s 
pardon, but I doubt if she ever entirely forgave 
me, and the only consolation I have under all 
the «circumstances is, that possibly the violent 
exercise of her ‘‘double quick” minuet may 
have had a beneficial effect upon her rheumatic 
malady. 

This closed the performance here, and we re- 
tarned to our hotel, giving as an excuse that 
| the night was so dark we, upon reflection, had 

determined to come back and stay until morn- 
ing. The crowd had not yet dispersed, and 
| they entreated us to give them some specimens 
of our dances, which, after a good deal of per 
| snasion, we with apparent reluctance consented 
| to, and the largest parlor, designated for the oc- 
casion, was soon filled with the most prominent 
‘citizens of the plaee, only leaving sufficient 
| room in the centre for us to dance. 

Having streaked our faces well with vermil- 
ion, and every thing being comme il faut, the 
| last act in our ludicrous drama opened by our 
| entrée through a side door. With our toma- 
hawks raised in the right hand, and scalp locks 
|adorned with little bells jingling in the left 
hand, our heads thrown back, bodies erect, 
| knees bent, and taking short, jerking steps to 












the guttural music of a real Chippewa scalp- 
dance. Around and around the circle we 
moved, flaunting our war-trophies defiantly 
over our heads, with an occasional threatening 
demonstration to the right and left with our 
tomahawks, and all the time keeping step to 
the inspiring cadence of the war song, which at 
first was in a slow, depressed tone, but gradu- 
ally rose and accelerated until it became highly | 
animated and even savagely loud and furious. 
The perspiration rolled down our cheeks in 
streams, and we were beginning to be some- 
what exhausted, but we determined not to 
show it, and on we went with a velocity and 
fervor that would have forced applause from 
even our illustrious Seminole namesakes them- 
selves. 

The appreciative spectators looked on with 
great satisfaction, and gave us frequent cheers, 
which, however, were mingled with an occa- 
sional demonstration of fear from those in the 
front rank of the circle, especially when we 
flourished our tomahawks and gave utterance 
to the shrill war-whoop. Judge M , of 
whom I have already spoken, took especial in- 
terest in the spectacle, and occupied a promi- 
nent position in the inner circle, and several 


| 
| 
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shuddered as he raised his hands, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ The horrible cannibal!” 

Then going up to him and extending my 
hand, I said, in English, “How are you, 
Judge?” He looked at me in amazement, 
saying, ““Who in the devil are you, Sir?” 
When I told him who I was, he as well as ev- 
ery one else present were greatly surprised that 
we had been able to continue our masquerade 
so long without recognition. 

On the following morning the newspapers 
teemed with complimentary notices of our dra- 
matic powers, and we were urged to repeat the 
exhibition; but after we had made ourselves 
known the performance lost its most interesting 
feature. 

It is a remarkable fact that, among all the 
numerous intimate acquaintances we met with 
during the entire evening, not one of them had 
the remotest conception as to our identity, with 
the single exception of a bright young son of 
Mrs. C , who is now an eminent lawyer, 
and who, after scrutinizing us very closely for 
a while, whispered to his mother that he be- 
lieved I was personating Wild-Cat. His mo- 
ther reproved him sharply, and asked him what 
he supposed my wife would say if she knew that 





times in passing him I took occasion to flout such a horrible-looking savage had been mis- 
my tomahawk in rather closer proximity to his | taken for her husband. After we had left the 
head than was altogether agreeable to him, yet | house the boy reiterated the expression of his 
he gave no evidence of fear or trepidation ex- | opinion to the company, very much to the cha- 
cept to exclaim, ‘* What ferocious-looking dev- | grin of his mother, who peremptorily ordered 
ils they are! sure enough.” | him not to repeat it again. 

After the dance was concluded we seated| My wife then asked the lady what she would 
ourselves upon the floor and directed the in- | think if she were to assert that one of the In- 
terpreter to inform the “pale faces” that upon | dians was in reality her own husband ? 
such occasions it was customary among our She replied: “ J would not believe you!” 
people to take a big smoke. Accordingly our | ** Notwithstanding this, my dear Madam, I 
pipes were filled, and after a few whiffs, inhaled | assure you that the person calling himself Wild- 
into the lungs and ejected through the nostrils, | Cat was nothing more nor less than my veritable 
by way of example, I handed mine to the | lord and master.” 

Judge, who, in his anxiety to show all possible| Perceiving that she had been ‘‘ sold,” and 
respect to our customs, swallowed a large quan- | believing that I had gotten up the performance 
tity of smoke, and being unaccustomed to the | for her especial benefit, she indignantly rejoined 
use of tobacco in any form, he, in his endeavors | that this was by no means the first time I had 
to expel it through his nose, was taken with | humbugged her, and that she would yet have 
such a violent fit of sneezing and coughing that | satisfaction if she lived long enough. 

I was obliged to give him some severe slaps | 
upon the back before he recovered. When he 
had wiped the tears from his eyes I pointed to 
him and said to the interpreter, ‘‘ Ne-che-chin. 
Che-mo-ko-mon.” The signification of which | , * Bis ike 
the interpreter informed him was, that I re- The sweetness that scented the early spring, 
garded him as a very good man, and thought I | Ere the violets dosed to blow; 

would like him very much. ee = eae — 

The portly gentleman seemed highly delight- | R ny aad ee " a tay Ree: 
ed at the compliment, and remarked that he | “2¢ te Spicy Scent of the dying leaves 
would not have expected such refined couneatiy| That fell in the brook below, 
from untutored natives like those; and he de- As I walked with thee in oe maple groves, 
sired to know why Mr. Wild-Cat had taken such | Sweet friend of long ago! 
an especial liking to him. 

My reply through the interpreter was that, | That tinted the brown November through, 
if we had him down in the hummocks of Flori- | That kept perfume and carried its bloom 
da, he was so fat that I thought he would make| Like a queen-rose wet with dew— 
soup enough to feed the whole Seminole tribe, | Sweet friend, dear friend of the long ago, 
and that I was very fond of soup. The Judge! Abides it still with you? 








TO MY FRIEND. 
I ruink of that year so long agone, 
When I learned to love thee so; 





Oh, the love that grew ere the spring flowers blew, 
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THE HELDERBERGS. 
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THE UELDERBERGS, AT THE INDIAN LADDER. 


N the State of New York are three principal 
mountain chains, ‘The Adirondacks cover 

the northern, granite region of the State, of 
rock which has been violently heated, if not 
melted, by the earth’s internal fires, They 
are igneous, plutonic mountains, with peaks 
perhaps six thousand feet above tide - level. 
The Catskills are an isolated group of peaks 
on the Hudson, more than a hundred miles 
south of their granite elder brethren of the 
Adirondack, They are principally of the old 
red sandstones and shales which underlie the 
coal formation, These are sedimentary rocks, 
the silt of ancient ocean currents; their peaks 
exceed three thousand feet in height. 

Between these, north of the Catskills, not 
twenty miles distant, is a line of small mount- 
ains known as the Helderbergs, the third 
though not the least of the mountain systems 
of New York. They are a long angular range 
of solid blue limestone cliffs, running nearly 
east and west. Their geographical name ex- 





ists only in Albany County; but, geologicaliy, 
they are over three hundred miles in length, 
their unbroken strata reaching from the Hud- 
son to Niagara and on into Canada. Their 
greatest altitude is one thousand two hundred 
feet. 

These calcareous cliffs, filled with fossil, pet- 
rified sea-shells, answer to the European Silu- 
rian and Devonian ages. By its peculiar fos- 
sil shells the Helderberg, like other rock, is 
known when met with in distant regions. In 
subterranean darkness it stretches, a hidden, 
undulating sheet of strata, an inner mantle tc 
the continent, cropping out here and there, and 
leaving its wooded ‘Silurian ruins” to render 
picturesque the scenery of many a State. 

In the far West a geologist picks up a fossil 
shell, examines it, and says, ‘* Helderberg”— 
surmises that good limestone may thereabout 
be found, and gypsum for the plasterer’s art, 
and iron pyrites—fool’s gold—useful for sul- 
phur and sulphuric acid manufacture. Caves 
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ee a lt aa -* sib si bees 
also may be expected, and sulphur springs, | Alas! they found that they had exchanged the 
strontian, or barytes, if not more valuable de- | hard lot of a Holland “ boor” for one even hard- 
posits, may be near. er. Shrewd Yankees, living on free soil, jeered 
A Tennessee geologist @so picks up a petri-| at them as slaves. 
faction, and makes note of it as ‘‘ Helderberg.”| The Revolution came, the battles of liberty 
In Britain Sir Roderick Murchison, mentioning | were fought, and down went Tory and Royal- 3 
the existence of his favorite Siluria in America, | ist. After that feudal exactions seemed hard } 
will not fail to speak of the Heiderberg forma- | and oppressive, as well as unrepublican and mo- : 
tion. Yet it is possible that of these three not | narchical. Some now refused to pay the “‘ quar- if i 
one had ever seen the Helderberg. ter sale’—one quarter of the price received Ls 
Helderberg” is a Dutch corruption of the | by the farmer each time a place was sold. If 
old German Helle-berg, meaning “‘Clear Mount-| the farm was sold four times the ‘* Lord” re- 
ain.” This name was given by the first settlers | ceived the cash value of the farm, and still pre- 
of Schoharie County, who had the bold and dis- | tended to own it! Threats not sufficing, they 
tinct berg constantly in view during their first | were called ‘“ Anti-renters,” and war was levied 
day’s journey westward into the then wilder- | upon them. But since then the conflict has 
ness. ‘Though plainly visible, and but ten or} raged, nor is it ended yet; but quarter sales 
fifteen miles from the ancient city of Albany, | are abolished. 
few of its citizens appear even to know of The Susquehanna Railroad trains, as they 
their existence, let alone their traditions and | leave Albany crowded with tourists bound for 
their beauties. Helderberg to many Albanians | Sharon Springs, the beauteous Susquehanna Riv- 
means “anti-rent,” “ sheriff's posse,” military, | er Valley, or distant Pennsylvania, are forced 
blue uniforms, bright muskets and bayonets, | to follow the wall-like precipices facing the Hel- 
and shackled prisoners, against whom no crime | derberg almost along their whole extent, far to 
being proved they are always released, | the north and west, before they are able to climb 
| 































Most of the farms on these hills were what| it. It is its romantic wooded rock scenery, 
was once called “manor land.” It had its| dark caverns, and sprayey waterfalls, its varied he 
feudal lord and manor-house after the fashion | landscape and accessible mountain grandeur, ¥ ; 
in England prior to our Revolution. The farm-| that render the Helderberg interesting to artist, : 





author, poet, tourist, or rusticator. i 
shape of wheat, chickens, and ‘days’ service”! The traditions herein written are at least as 
were exacted, though the land was indentured, | true as traditions ever are, and I tell them sub- 


. | 
ers were peasantry, of whom feudal rents in the 
or deeded, to them, their heirs and assigns for- | stantially as they were told tome. The sketch- t 







ever. Ignorant emigrants were led to purchase, | es may give some idea of the scenery. 
invest their all, clear and improve the land,and| To those who desire to escape for a day from 
give it value, not dreaming that they would have | the oven-like city in summer; who wish to en- 
to pay the interest on their own improvements, | joy a scramble among romantic cliffs, in shady 
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seode, heside scale mountain weeks and water- | 
falls; to view spots sacred to legends of wild | 
Revolutionary days, of ory and Indian depre- 
dation, naming place, precipice, and mountain ; 
to gather the fossil corals and shells (univalves, 
bivalves, and brachipods) which, forming the 
very soil the farmer tills, cropping from out the 
sod, are reared as farm walls or burned to lime ; 
to visit and explore known caves, and search | 
for new ones, possibly existing unknown and 


unexplored, among the cliff ledges, the ‘ In- | 
dian Ladder” region of the Helderbergs offers | 


superior inducements. 


Taking an early train on the Susquehanna | 


Railroad and stopping at Guilderland Station 


brings one within a mile of the Indian Ladder | 


Gap. Even from that distance the mountain 
spurs are visible. Wondrous are the deep, 
black shadows that they cast early in the day. 
A scarcely discernible zigzag ascending line, 
not unresembling a military siege-approach, 
shows the Indian Ladder Road crawling up the | 
mountain and along and beneath the precipices. 

It is but an easy two hours’ drive, however, 
from Albany, and many may prefer to visit it 
in the saddle or with a pleasant party. If the 
weather be dry and not very sultry the jaunt 
will well repay you. If your horses are brave 
and steady you may drive up the mountain 
road—it is a mile to the summit—or you may | 
lead your horses up, the party walking leisure- 
ly after. 
met, and it is ill passing on that narrow cliff 
road, Notwithstanding many accidents this 
road is the highway, winter and summer, of the 
country folk. 

If, however, you have a desire to ‘‘ foot it,” 
and wish to see the wildest, most romantic 
scenery the place affords, abandon the road and 
follow the stream, called by some Black Creek, 
up the valley to the foot of the gorge—a say- 
age stairway up the mountain slope, of broken 
rock-fragments and great water-worn boulders, 
Then, if your heart fail you not—for any place 


Still some descending team may be | 
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{and some spruce, give oles to sae scenery, 

heightened by the green, graceful frondage of 
| the scarlet-fruited sumac, the trailing cor lage 

of the wild grape-wines, and the numberless 
other rarer wild plants—annuals, biennials, 
| perennials, every where luxuriant. 

Your satchel may contain some luncheon : 

|a geological hammer and a chisel would not be 
| inappropriate ; your sketch-book by all means, 
Gun or fishing-tackle here are useless ; hunt- 
ing there is none save foxes, *‘coons,” some 
ruffled grouse (partridge), and at times wil 
| pigeons, ‘The fishing is also poor, except for 
pickerel, perch, sunfish, and the like, in lakes 
| and brocks amidst the hills back from the sum- 
mit. 

What is this Indian Ladder so often men- 
tioned? In 1710 this Helderberg region was a 
wilderness; nay, all westward of the Hudson 
| River settlements was unknown, Albany was 
|a frontier town, a trading post, a place where 

annuities were paid, and blankets exchanged 
with Indians for beaver pelts. From Albany 
over the sand plains—Schen-ec-ta-da (pine- 
barrens) of the Indians—led an Indian trail 
westward, Straight as the wild bee or the 
}eraw the wild Indian made his course from the 
| white man’s settlement to his own home in th 
beauteous Schoharie Valley. The stern elif 

| of these hills opposed his progress ; his hatchet 
fells a tree against them, the stumps of the 
| branches which he trimmed away formed the 
rounds of the Indian Ladder. 

That Indian trail, then, led up this valley, wy 
yonder mountain slope, to a cave now know: 


| 





more difficult to climb is impassable—you will | 
ascend for a breathless, dangerous, exciting | 


three or four hours to the foot of the cliffs and 
the falls—an escalade which will bear compari- 
son with any thing climbable. 

But you should not return without memen- 
toes of your visit. Carry then a satchel, unless 
you have capacious pockets ; for curiosities will 
meet you on every side. Besides the fossil 
medals of creation—petrifactions and minerals 
—the collector will find a thousand objects of 
interest. If he have keen eyes he may note 


some curious grafts, great hemlocks on huge | 


pine-trees, perhaps of Indian handicraft. Large 
slow-worms, unknown lizards, insects, perhaps 
black- snakes, toads, and eels, 
strange confusion, swarm amidst the rocks. 
The place was once renowned for the multi- 
tude, size, and venom of its rattlesnakes. 


mingled in| 


The damp, thick woods of oak, hickory, red | 


(slippery) elm, basswood (linden), butternut, 
ash, beech, and birch, with white pine, hemlock, 


GULOH VIEW. 
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THE SMALL FALL. 


as the “Tory House.” The cave gained that | ain scenery to that of father-land far away that 


name during the Revolution: of that more anon. | induced its early settlement by the Swiss, and 


The trail ended in a corner of the cliffs where | gave the name of Berne to the neighboring 
the precipice did not exceed 20 feet in height. | town. 

Here stood the tree—the old Ladder. In 1820 | You have followed the rapid brook up the 
this ancient ladder was yet in daily use. There | valle; through the shadowy woods, and have 
are one or two yet living who have climbed it. | reached a little prairie—an opening surrounded 
Greater convenience became necessary, and the | almost on every side by the great mountain 
road was constructed during the next summer, slopes which rise grandly to the impregnable 
It followed the old trail up the mountain. The cliffs walling the suiamits. It seems a window 
ladder was torn away, and a passage through | whereby the crag-climber may observe the 
the cliffs blasted for the roadway. The rock-| whole extent of his labors. This spot was 
walled pass at the head of the road is where | known as the “Tory Hoek” or Plat, and in 
the Indian Ladder stood. The Indians had | days gone by was their rendezvous—a lone, se- 
once a similar ladder near Niagara Falls. There | questered glade of the savage forest. Above 
were probably many such among the cliffs, It] you, in front and to right and left, is a colossal 
was possibly the resemblance of this wild mount- | natural amphitheatre, the long, wooded slopes 
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rising tier on tier to the bane of the 
precipices. 


circling | 
Two rocky gorges, which ascend 


like the diverging aisles of an amphitheatre, part | 


the wilderness of green. The steep slopes have 
four-fifths of the mountain height. 


| fifteen or eighteen feet. 


Towering above the uppermost tree-tops are | 


the gray, battlement-like cliffs. 
opening, gloomy recess, and inaccessible ledge 
can be seen which human foot has never trod; 
once, probably, the pathway and home of that 


Many a dark | 
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ly over a series of little stone stepe, the ang nler 
| parallel edges of abraded schist strata, seldom 
over an inch in thickness, Suddenly the smoot} 
descent ceases; the rock drops perpendic ularly 
Down the face of th 
wall or ‘‘ fault” dash two little cascades ; ther 
fall upon another series of the miniature rock 
steps, and, glittering and shining like a magi: 


stream of crystal, hurry down to lose their wa- 


blood-t'‘rsty savage, the nimble and stealthy- | 


footed cougar. 


Two lofty waterfalls stream | 


down, m.!k-white, from the cliff-top at the head | 


of each dry, rock-filled gorge. Your way lies 
to the rigt, up the gorge to the smaller of the 
two falls. 

Following the stream and entering the oppo- 
site woods you commence the ascent of the 
gorge. It is no light undertaking. The bed 
of the stream is your best road; keep to the 
right. Difficulties begin; you are frequently 
compelled to cross the rapid stream on stepping- 
stones, At length you reach what may be 
termed the foot of the gorge. The stream 
rushes down in a number of little cascades— 
above it is lost amidst the huge rocks. Look 
upward, your labor lies before you. 

Up, then! Up! Ah—-it is fatiguing? Look 
below! It seems easier to climb up than down. 
Retreat appears impossible, if not recreant. Up- 
ward, then! no longer ove. fallen rocks merely, 
but over prostrate cliffs rather. Huge blocks 
as large as little cottages or backwoods log- 


cabins are heaped in wild confusion; up them 


and over them! More toilsome, nay, danger- 
ous, becomes the ascent; but now the novelty 
and danger give new zest, and ‘‘ Forward !” 
shouts one. Whereat you all, with vigorous 
competition hurrying, climb and scramble up- 
ward; sometimes on foot, oftener upon hands 
and knees, and frequently prone, with aid of 
fingers and toe of boot making slow progress 
up the face of some fallen mountain. 

To climb, some aid themselves with sticks 
snatched up from where they were cast by the 


ters among the huge rocks of the gorge: |ost 
for a thousand feet of that dread mountain 
slope ere coming forth to light again as the 
stream in the valley below. At last beneath 


| the precipice you stand in the cool shadow of 





last great freshet that foamed down the wild | 


gorge. The barkless pole, dry and withered, 


often fails the user, who scarce has time to dr: op | cliff. 


the dark dripping rocks, at the foot of the falls, 
the top of the gorge—that goal for which you 
have so arduously labored. ; 

This is the Small Fall, sometimes called the 
“Dry Falls.” The latter name you will hard- 
ly appreciate should you visit it when swollen 
by recent rains. Here you may enjoy an un- 
equaled shower-bath; but the stream carries 
pebbles, and the dashing water itself stings like 
a shower of shot. 

Below (and on the cliffs above) this fall is 
one of the best localities for Helderberg fossils 
or petrifactions. Among these fossil shells of 
ancient seas are many peculiar to the Helder- 
bergs. ‘The names and features of these shells 
once mastered, two of the most important of 
geological ages are known to you. On the Pa- 
cific slope, amidst the Sierras, throughout the 
North American continent, even in foreign 
lands, knowing these fossils you will be able to 
recognize the Silurian and Devonian rocks. 
The Helderbergs are principally Silurian ; 
this, on the summit of the hills and on their 
southern slopes, Devonian rocks are found, 

When, years ago, Lyell in his geological 
travels visited these hills, he was struck with 
amazement. It seemed a new, a forgotten 
world. There is a stratum of the cliff rock, 
sometimes fifty feet in thickness, entirely com- 
posed of one variety of fossil shell—the Penta- 
merus galeatus—the shells massed together in a 
way astounding. This, once the shell-covered 
bed of an ocean, is now a portion of a mountain 
It is this that gives such interest to Hel- 


above 


the worthless fragments, snatch a firm grip upon | derberg precipices, more than to basalt Pali- 
immovable rock, and thank his stars that he has | sades, or even dread Wall-Face of the Adiron- 
not followed the fragments of his staff that rattle | dacks. 


down half a hundred feet before they reach a 
cranny large enough to hold them. 


be a snake. 


If you are fortunate you may find the out- 


Do not | crop of that stratum and bring away a ** chunk” 
take each wriggling thing among the rocks to | | of shells. 


Besides the Pentamerus a dozen or 


Once thinking to capture what I} more varieties of fossils may here be found. 


took to be a serpent sunning himself on the rocks, | Spirifer and Athyris, whose delicate internal 


I found I had a sleek, fat eel! 
on those dry rocks? Assuredly. 


subterranean waterfall ? 
climbing have passed. 
are before you at last. 


From the brink of the dark cliff drops a spray- | the water-lime stone, 


An eel there | spirals art has brought to light. 
For, hark! | named Platyceras dumosum, a flat horn covered 
do you hear that steady rushing sound, as of a| with spikes, as its name implies. 


The well- 


The beauti- 


Hours of toilsome | fal minute Tentaculites, that resemble little pet- 
Look upward, the falls | rified minnows or fishes just hatched—they fair- 


ly swarm on the thin, clinking fragments of 
Encrinoids (stone lilies), 


white stream, about eighty feet, unbroken. Lost | ancient Zrilobites (dalmania), with their num- 
for a moment to sight it issues from a rocky | berless eyes, perhaps a rare, odd-looking thing 
basin, and ripples down in two streams bright- | called a Cystad, a beautiful little Euomphalus, 






















Pentamerus Galeatus. Tent 


caphrentis, 


Platycerus duwosuin. 


SPECIMENS OF HELDERBERG FOSSILS. 
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Along beneath the cliffs rans a narrow path. 
The débris of the mountain drops on one side 


| (a steep wooded slope); on the other the over- 


hanging precipice forms a wall. Westward 
this path leads to the Indian Ladder road ; and, 
going that way, you pass a curious spring. At 
the base of the cliff is a dark opening, about 
three feet high by six or eight in width, narrow- 
ing inward. From the dark interior of the cliff 
a clear, sparkling stream issues, constant sum- 
|merand winter. This place I once expiored in 
| a boat built for the purpose, narrow and coflin- 
like, carried thither from the road along the 
| ledges. I found a black, narrow passage—no 
| deep water, lakes, or large rooms—nothing to 
reward me for my pains. 

Eastward the path leads to the “ Big,” “* Mine 
| Lot,” or ‘* Indian Ladder Falls.” Have a care 
when following this path ; the overhanging rocks 
are often loose and trembiing. Sometimes your 
mere approaching tramp will be sufficient to 
| cause their rattling fall. Suddenly you turn a 
| corner of the cliff, and pause in admiration of 
| the scene before you. 

From the edge of the overhanging precipice, 
|more than a hundred feet above your head, 
| streams down a silvery rope of spray, with a 
| whispering rush, sweeping before it damp, chilly 
|eddies of fugitive air, that sway the watery 
|cable to and fro. Back, beneath the rocky 
|shelf from off which the fall precipitates its 
unceasing stream, is a black, cavernous semi- 
| circle of rock, its gloomy darkness in deep con- 
trast with the snow-white fall. Below, to the 
left, the woods are swept away to the base of 
| the mountains, and in their place a wild and 
desolate descent of broken rocks falls sharply 
| —rendered more savage to the eye by the shat- 


tered trunks of dead trees mingled. 

Back of the fall at the base of the precipice 
is a low, horizontal cavity in the rock, from four 
to six feet in height, fifty or sixty feet in length, 
by fifteen in depth. Stooping and clambering 
in over a low heap of rubbish—probably the old 
waste of the mine—you enter. Mine, strictly, 
there is none; but the marks of mining imple- 
ments and the excavation show that operations 
of some kind have been carried on. Here is a 
massive vein of iron pyrites (bisulphide of iron), 
fine-grained and solid, and well suited for sul- 
phuric acid manufacture, The bed or vein of 
pyrites has evidently been much thicker, but it 
| has decomposed, a yellow oxyd of iron and 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) resulting. 

The particular appearance of the bed is in- 


a butterfly-like Strophomena, an Atrypa or Ryn- | teresting. At the bottom of the excavation can 
chonella, cornucopia-like Zaphrentis— Corals | be seen the glittering masses of pyrites, above 
(favorites), Bryozoans, Fucoids, and others val- |them calcareous incrustations, over which ap- 
uable to the geologist, surprising and interest-| pears the yellow oxyd of iron, resulting from 


ing to any one. 


the decomposition of former pyrites, seamed 


These rocks (or rather the rocks of this age) | and segregated with veins of gypsum— mis- 
were till within a year called Pa/@ozoic, as con- | named ‘plaster of Paris.” There is no sul- 


taining ‘the most ancient life.” 





Fossils have | phate of iron (proper) or green copperas result- 


since been found in the older, granite Azoic | ing, but a white, acid, crumbling substance an- 
(without life) rock. Those names, having lost | swering to Coguimbite (white copperas) may be 


their meaning, are now obsolete. 
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} found; and a yellow incrustation, in one place 
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at least, resembling sulphur flowers. The oxyd- 
ized sulphur of the pyrites, as sulphuric acid, 
has united with the limestones to form 
gypsum, of which there are sufficient indica- 
tions to warrant a search. As the limestones 
are frequently magnesian, another result has 
been the formation of sulphate of magnesia, 
and beautiful acicular crystals of the Epsom 
or *‘hair” salt have here been found. Almost 
all the “ plaster” used in the State comes from 


the western Helderberg limestones, California 


is said to have imported from New York in 1868 | 


nearly 25,000 barrels of gypsum. 

Long years ago wild stories were told about 
this mine and its workers; of two strange, taci- 
turn, foreign men who frequented the spot, who 
kept their mouths shut, and minded their own 
business in a way astonishing and irritating to 
the country people around. Nay, more incom- 
prehensible, they lived there beneath those si- 


the | 


| is khown as the ** Red-Paint Mine,” 
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| lent rocks, and often in dark nights strang 
| lights were seen flashing and moving among 
the dangerous precipices—wild, heathenjs} 
| shouts and noises heard among the cayernoys 
| recesses of the cliffs. At times in the misty 
haze of early morning they had been met upc n 
the road with heavy packs upon their sturd, 
| shoulders, wending their way toward some 
| mart, and all who saw them muttered “a good 
riddance.” But suddenly some night lights 
| would again be seen flashing far above the 
farm-houses among the gloomy, night-hidde 
rocks, At length they vanished, never to re- 
turn. The object of their labors is unknown; 
the ruinous remains of a stone structure resem- 
bling a vat, said to be of their construction, yet 
exists; it is called ‘*The Leach.” The mine 
and it is 
asserted that the miners were engaged in the 
manufacture of a red paint from the yellow, 


THE HANGING ROCK. 
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ochery oxyd of iron there existing. How they} ographer of the New Netherlands, swears to 
managed jt seems now among the lost arts. it. 

Were the Helderberg rock but slightly meta- You may reach the cliff top from here by go- 
morphosed, with here and there a dyke of trap | ing further east, where the precipices decrease 
or basalt, what minerals might it not contain?|in height. Search till you find the ascent to a 
The Almaden mercury mines of Spain (red | narrow ledge that leads to a square embrasure- 
cinnabar, vermilion, “paint”) are in meta-/like break in the cliff: it seems as though a 









morphic Silurian limestones, The White Pine | huge block twenty fee. square had been quar- De 
and Treasure Hill silver mines of Nevada are | ried out. In one corner you will discover the ee 
in a metamorphosed, crinoidal limestone of the crumbling fragments of a tree-ladder; it can 4% } 
Silurian age, the quartz veins containing the | not exceed twenty-five feet tothe summit. As- 5 





familiar fossils silicified. Old Dutch Colonial | cend, and you will have an idea of the Indian 7 
Governor Kieft protested that there was gold | Ladder, : 
in this region. Nay, it is said that he found Westward now along the cliff tops, back to- 
it; and doughty Van Der Donck, the histori- ward the falls again, and the Indian Ladder 
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road, 
Big or Mine Lot Fall, and, stepping through 
the bushes which obscure your view, stand upon 
the verge of the precipice. 
the lowest ledge below, the fall leaps the cliff 
brink, and pours in a steady stream. 

Recline here and rest. Six inches beyond 
your feet is the mossy, weather-worn, blacken- 
ed cliff edge. <A wild flower growing in some 
cliff below, never once trodden by now living 
man or beast, raises its unpretending head just 
above the precipice brink. Out beyond is emp- 
ty air; below, the dark afternoon shadows of 
the perpendicular mountains are already cast- 
ing the valley in shade. The wild, rock-filled 
gorges seem but tiny gutters; the forests shrub- 
bery; all below miniature. 

Leaning head and shoulders over as you re- 
cline, you see that the rock on which you rest 
is a projecting shelf but a foot or so in thick- 
ness. Should the table-rock yield beneath your 
weight, rushing with it through mid-air you 
might light upon the cruel jagged tops of those 
dead hemlocks, thrust upward from below, whose 
withered points, lightning-scarred, and broken 
moss-wreathed limbs, seem waiting, bristling, to 
receive your fall. 

It is grand, thus reclining on the cliff brink, 
to view the wide-spread landscape to the north 
of the mountains-—the joint basin of the Hud- 
son and the Mohawk—a deep valley more than 
sixty miles in width, From here you see a 
wide-spread level country, a true basin, hound- 
ed by distant mountain chains; not the bewil- 


dering sea of lesser peaks and hills visible from | 


Tahawus, You see, nearest, the deep savage 
valley, with shades predominating, mountain- 
walled; the checkered fields and woods beyond, 
in vast perspective; the distant white farm- 
house and the red barns, and half forest-hidden 


steeple of the village church—all vanishing in | 


hazy distance ; last, the blue, ragged outline of 
the northern granite mountains, a bright sky 
flecked with feathery cirro-cumuli, ever chang- 
ing, lit with a rich, warm, mellow North Amer- 
ican sunlight, brighter than which can not shine 
either in Italy or on South Sea palm groves. 
The cliff, measured by cord and plummet, is 
here about one hundred and twenty-six feet in 
height; that of the waterfall may be estimated 
at one hundred and sixteen feet. Here you 
may lunch beside the brook, and gaze out past 
the Hanging Rock, across the valley, to the 
opposite mountain spur, where a faint ascend- 
ing line shows the Indian Ladder road again ; 
by it you will soon descend the mountain, 


Amidst the bushes back from the falls is a deep, | 


narrow crevice, A stone dropped in rattles and 
clatters and hops till lost to hearing. To what 
gloomy cavern is this the sky-light? Some 
careless person may yet tumble in and learn; 
yet no one else would ever be the wiser. Such 
crevices account for the numerous springs at 
the cliff base. The rock must be ramified with 
caverns, 

Leaving the fail, westward again along the 


You reach the stream which forms the | 


To your left, from | 


cliff tops, brings you to the Small Fall ang . 
road; following this you come out upon ay 
other road. Look to your right: that dee, 
angular cut through the rock is the Pass, th, 
head of the Indian Ladder road. 

Descend the defile; you are below the cl; 
again in gloomy shadow. Here stood the [py 
dian Ladder, Observe the semi-Alpine char 
acter of the road; off this built-up, wharf-like 
way more than one team has dashed. ) 
trees on the long, steep slope beneath have the; 
history: ‘The horse struck that one; the may 
was found just here.” 

As you descend the road the cliffs incre 
in height, and the Dome, a mantle-piece-|i| 
projection, fairly overhangs and threatens jr 
Climb the débris beneath the Dome and yo 
will find a path. Follow it. It leads to 
cave, the resort of Tories and Indians during 
the Revolution. 

“The Tory House” is a large circular o 
semicircular cavity in the cliff, just above th 
road, a good view of which it commands. It js 
a single room, perhaps twenty-five or thirty fee: 
in diameter, open on one side; looking out ove: 
a block of fallen stone—an imperfect rampart 
—down the wooded slope to the road, and be 
yond, into the deep valley between the mount 
ain spurs, 

Here Jacob Salisbury, a notorious royalist 
spy, is said to have been captured, about th: 
time that Burgoyne was marching his army to 
ward the now historic plains of Saratoga, visibl: 
from the mountain-top. The capture of this 
spy was deemed of considerable importance 
It was with difficulty that his lurking-place was 
discovered and his projects frustrated. 

No road then climbed these cliffs. In those 
wild, unsafe days the wolves were Jeft in un 
disturbed possession, and the cave was almost 
unknown. Imagine the darkness of night en 
veloping the scene. Within the cave, the dusky 
figure of a man who kneels before a feeble and 
smoking fire, which ever and anon gives fort! 
a lurid flash—lights for a moment the dungeon 
like cave—shines from the brass-bound butts of 
the huge pistols decorating his belt ; then dis 
| appears in more mysterious shadow. The thick 
smoke irritates, he sneezes, how melanchol\ 
and hollow is the echo! how quick suppressed 
|the sound! Hark! a twig snaps without; the 
| rattling fall of a stone is heard! The flame 
| leaps up once more as he turns his savage, 
| bearded face; mark the knit brows, the glaring 
| eyes—a desperate spy. His right hand reaches 
| toward his musket, yet he hesitates. A heav) 
| tread outside; the rattling of many stones; 2 
brushing through the bushes. He starts de- 


y 





| 
| 


| fiantly to his feet; though trembling, cocks his 


musket—at bay! There is a muttering of hu- 
} man voices in the impenetrable darkness with- 
| out; an ominous clicking as of many rifle-locks ; 
| and suddenly some one cries out, ‘* Jacob Salis- 
bury, lay down your arms! You are sur- 
rounded and can not escape. A dozen rifles 
are leveled at your breast.” He hesitates. 
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THE TORY HOUSE. 





‘Down with your musket!” shouts one with- ] berg limestone, which is, however, Devonian. 
out. ‘*Do you love treason better than life?” |In England, on the Continent, in Palestine, yo % 
As he dashes his musket, with a curse, to the |are caverns in limestone, and some in other 







ground, the flame leaps brightly up and shows rock, but rock which has been changed, having é 
the shadowy forms of his foemen; their leveled | by heat been metamorphosed into marbles and } 
rifles, steady aim; their leader, sword in hand, | the like. ee 
in front. Disarmed and bound, the spy is hur- | Within thirty miles of the Indian Ladder 42u) 
ried down the mountain, and the lonely cavern | one may count twenty caverns large and small. r 






abandoned to wild beasts again, Among them, in Schoharie County, Ball’s or ; 
In the roof of the Tory House is a dark, | Gebhard’s Cave—brightest of alabaster caverns #4 
tubular or spire-like cavity, which has, appar-}|—whose gloomy portal drops perpendicularly 





ently, no connection with any other chamber | over a hundred feet to a region of large lakes 
or cavern. You may, returning, descend the | and wondrous waterfalls; and Howe's or the 
mountain by the road, having seer the more | Otsgaragee Cavern, which strives to rival Ken- 
prominent places of interest of the Indian Lad- | tucky’s Mammoth Cave. 
der region. | The caves of the Helderberg are not glitter- 
I will now locate and slightly describe a few | ing crystal grottoes. ‘Though often extensive, 
of the numberless Helderberg caves. Indeed, | they are dark and dungeon-like, damp and 
withort such guidance, the visitor might never | muddy; on every side they show the means 































‘ tind any of them; for to discover caves appears | which made them. The hollow, constant rush- 

te require a cave-hunting instinct, a learned | ing of the water also tells the story of their form- sa, a 
eye. The under-world has its peculiarities. It | ation. im 
differs from the upper-world. Its rivers run at Among the cliffs, however, are some caves i 
right angles beneath the surface torrents, and | comparatively or quite dry. Many a dark hole ah: 
are generally little influenced by surface storms | and crevice may be seen on the face of the im- vile 
and changes. Some run a clear, cold, unalter-| pregnable precipices; and the water-worn ap- : 3 , 
ing, constant stream; others ebb and flow with | pearance of the rock just below these openings a 

of the seasons; are impassable, muddy, furious in | proves them the entrance of unknown caves, 
spring flood-time ; and the waters vanish, dry | None have explored, none save the fool-hardy 7 
up, and are lost in seasons of drought. | will explore, their passages. 





The limestone rock of the Helderberg is the| Sutphen’s Cave, near the Indian Ladder, is 
cave rock of the world. Other names it may | reached by descending a narrow crevice through 
have beyond the oceans; but the rock is of the | the rock to a ledge a few inches wide. Along 
same age, and contains fossils similar to those | this you crawl, the cliff above and below you, a 
found here. Only in Silurian limestones is | dangerous path in winter, ice and snow covered. 
there space for a region of extensive caves— | Reaching a chill recess beneath overhanging 
‘*Silurian,” on this continent, carries Helder- | cliffs, you are at the cave entrance. The cave 
berg with it. The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky | is said te be of some extent, and perhaps it is— 
appears to be in the corniferous, upper Helder- | under water. A short distance in, after wading 
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THE CLIFFS. 


at one place knee-deep, icy cold, the cave be- 
comes spacious, and you reach a deep, clear 
body of water. It is said that in a heavy 
rain-storm this cave fills up suddenly, and | 
pours a perfect torrent from its mouth. One 
of those savage, rock-filled gorges descends 
from this cave’s mouth down the water-worn | 
mountain slope. 

Westward, among the cliffs, above the village | 
of Knowersville, is Livingston’s Cave, a small, | 
dry, and romantic cavern, Should you happen 
to be near, it is worth a visit. West and east | 
there are many more caves which you may find 
by seeking. Near the Hudson, toward Coey- 
man’s, there are several. 

At Clarksville, twelve miles from Albany, 
and eight or ten miles southeas. from the In- 
dian Ladder, are more caves. Two of these | 
are well known; the entrance of one is in the 
back-yard of one of the village houses. The | 
subterranean river is the house well; a pair of 
steps lead down into a crevice in the rock. 
They have no other water. For drinking it 
is unsurpassed* but it issues from lime rock, 


{and is therefore hard and unfit for washing 


This same river bursts forth near by in the bed 
of the Oniskethau, and aids that stream to run 
a saw and paper mill. Chaff thrown upon the 
river in the cave is soon found floating on the 
mill-pond. The stream empties into the Hud- 
son at Coeyman’s. I once heard it remarked 
that an amphibious animal might make its way 
through the caverns from Hudson River to Ni- 
agara Falls without once coming forth to day- 
light! 

These two caves are said to be respectivels 
one-eighth and one-half a mile in length. 
They should not be called two caves, how 
ever, for the “‘river” seems to flow from one 
to the other, and forms a connection which : 
person who likes ice-water baths might explore. 
Taken as one cave they may exceed a mile ir 
length. Thesmaller cave is dry and airy, an: 
has some spacious corridors. Squeezing your 
way down through the narrow entrance you 
reach a sort of room—the vestibule —faintl; 
lit with the few white rays of daylight whic! 
glimmer down through the entrance. You 
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have suddenly passed into a dim region of | turning, and merely climbed to and fell from 
silence, only broken by the faint tinkling and | the gallery three several times. 


murmuring of the subterranean stream below. 
You light your lanterns, and the red flame 
cuides your footsteps. A short way through 
a narrow passage and you ascend into a lofty 
chamber—the ** Room of the Gallery.” Should 
you visit it in winter, as I once did, you may 
start horrified back. Two or three ghostly, 
white columns rise here and there from the 
floor! 
cave. What, then, are these white columns 
gathered in a spectral circle? You approach; 
they move not. Nearer, nearer still, and the 
white columns resolve themselves into fantastic 
stalagmites of ice—beautiful yet fragile. The 


water dropping from the roof, the frost which 


reaches in thus far, account for them. 


That dark hole plunging downward to the | beds, 


There are other large rooms and corridors in 
this cave, but there are few stalactites or stalag 
mites, ifany. In one place are some beautiful 


| incrustations of spar; and in another spot a 


vein of the massive cale-spar, with large crys- 
tals, is found. The latter sometimes contains 


| the Silurian anthracite, supposed to have had 


There are no such stalagmites in this | 


| 


| 


} 


its origin in the organic animal life of that age. 
The rock inclosing the cale-spar is a granular 
or sub-crystalline limestone—the Upper Helcer- 
berg. 

A singular feature of the cave are the water- 
worn pot-holes in the rock ceiling. Every one 
knows that rational, common-sense brooks o1 
rivers of the surface world make them accord- 
ing to law of gravitation in their water-worn 
Here natural laws seem laughed to scorn; 


right is the continuation of the cave; descend, and these pot-holes, as though from very per- 


and turn in at and climb the first side passage | verseness, are set inverted in the roof. 


to your left, and you will reach the “ Gal- 
lery.” 

It is related that a villager, 
pass a hot summer night, having but a solitary 
tallow-candle, his light became extinguished, 
and he thought himself all but lost. Feeling 
along in the dark to find some means of exit, 
he was suddenly precipitated into a dark pit. 
A while after, as he sought to ascend, he fell 
again, deeper, receiving severe injuries. Dread- 
fully alarmed, he rushed hither and thither, only 
to fall a third time, and still deeper. He swoon- 
ed from terror; and’when he awoke he observed 


a faint light opposite. 
he entered a room; it was the cave entrance! | here no “ eyeless fishes.” 


Some assert that he mistook the passage in re- 





Scrambling toward it, | in depth, gradually, off the shore. 


nN 
They 
were formed undoubtedly when the cave was 
filled with water, whirling and rushing against 


enturing in to | the roof. 


A narrow passage leads to the extremity of 
the cave. Where it enlarges is a steep and rath- 
er slippery descent to water. This is called by 
some a lake; the rock roof comes so close te 
the surface that its lateral extent can not be 
seen, Naptha poured upon the water and ig 
nited, though it makes a singular sight, burn- 
ing with a blue, lambent flame, shows nothing, 
and the darkness is deeper when it dies away. 
The water is very clear and still, and increases 
There are 


The * Half-mile Cave”—the larger cave, or 


STAIRWAY—CAVE ENTEANCE. 
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THE STYX. 


the longer end of the cave, if they are but one | 
—is about a quarter of a mile from the hotel in 


Clarksville. ‘This cave is often visited, and has 
a large, wooden, cellar-like door, and wet, slip- 
pery steps, which lead in winter down into warm, | 
steaming darkness. 

Mind your steps; I speak literally. Now go | 
down the dark hole on your right; it is a steep | 
descent. You are in darkness again, and your 
lights but feebly illuminate the place. There 
is a sickening damp warmth; it is not unlike 
a charnel-house, a catacomb, This mouldy 
earth beneath your feet, lixiviated, would prob- 
ably yield much nitre ; the earth of caves gener- 
ally contains it. Notice those black strata veins 
of flinty hornstone; they may have served their | 
time in the days of flint-lock rifles. Here is 
flint, there saltpetre; pyrites through heat will 
yield sulphur; the alders and willows from 
beside mountain brooks give choice charcoal. 
Here is gunpowder in the raw, for those adepts 
in its manufacture ! 

It was these veins of brittle, translucent flint, 
called hornstone, which gave the name of *‘ cor- 
niferous limestone” to this rock, from the Latin 
cornu—horn. It was not the fossil shell, the | 


cow-horn shaped zaphrentis, which originated 
the name; though that is the most prominent 
of the many brown, weathered shells incrusting 
the roof and walls of the cave. These sam 
shells—zaphrentis—project similarly from the 
walls of the great Kentucky cavern. This cor- 
niferous (upper Helderberg) limestone is pe 
culiar as being the oldest rock in which the 
fossil remains of fishes have been found. 

You may have a mile or more of clambering 
in and out from this cave, and that is as good, 
though not quite so bad, as twenty-five miles. 
There are long passages where you might drive 
a team of horses and a wagon; narrow, mudd) 
passages in profusion; bats, overhead and flut- 
tering past you, every where. 

The bats hang from the ceilings separately, 
and from one another in curious festoons, The) 
are now hibernating. Aroused by your aj 
proach, some take wing and occasionally stril 
against your lantern, shattering the glass. © 
all sides you hear them squeaking and chatter 
ing and grinding with their teeth; it is horrid. 
How they live there is a mystery; no suitable 
food is visible, and the door of the cavern is kept 
closed, Some of the bats seem withered and 




















BAT HIBERNATING, } 


half dead; others are more lively. The gray 
or frosty bat is sometimes found here. The 
cheiroptera of this cave have been described in 
Goodman's ** Natural History ;” for this is the 
one therein mentioned as ‘‘ an extensive cavern 
about twelve miles south of Albany, New York.” 
They have quite changed their habits since 
sketches were made of them by that reliable 
naturalist. In his time, it is evident from the 
engravings, all bats hung themselves cozily head 
up; now the contrary vampires all hang head 
down, in a way that could not fail to be alarm 

ing to apoplectics—a vile rebellion against the 
naturalist. Bats, sleeping, hang then with their 
heads downward, holding fast by the little paws 
they have behind, and not by the hooks attached 
to their membranous wings In their flight 
near the roof they stop and flutter for a mo- 
ment, then hang correctly. It is thought that 
they catch by their hooks, and, if the place suit 
them, assume the upside-down posture. If they 
fall to the ground they are for the while help- 
less; however, with the aid of their front hooks, 
they climb to some little eminenve from which, 
by turning a sort of somersault, they fall down, 
and, as they fall, take wing and search for bet- 
ter quarters, Nature has given them instinct 
so to repose that, when disturbed, they may be 
able to take to flight and escape. 

If you determine to see the end of the cave 
and the lake, and are not afraid of mud and 
low, flat passages, you will go further, perhaps 
fare worse. Again the cavern enlarges, a black 
emptiness is before you. Approach. You 
stand upon the shores of “Styx.” A vaulted 
roof of dripping rock, a silent, echoing cavity, 
scarcely illaminated by dim lantern-light. Un- 
ruffled are the still, deep waters, green, though 
clear. The silence only broken by the sudden, 
occasional tinkling of a drop of water falling 
somewhere in one of the dark side passages, 
only to be explored in a boat. The boat is 
wrecked, 

In returning you have to repeat the crawling 
and scrambling through the low, narrow, or wet 
and muddy passages: it seems endless. ; You 
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hait to await the approach of a loitering com- 
panion. His lantern is seen, in distant per- 
spective, far down the dark corridor. You 
shout for him to hurry. Hark to the distant, 
echoing answer, **Coming!” ‘Turn your lan- 
tern this way, and look down the long, shadowy 
passage of the cavern; in the dim vista he 
seems an imp, dancing along with a fire-brand, 
Suddenly, while you think him yet at a dis- 
tance, he seems to enlarge, and is close to you, 

I once fired a pistol-shot in this cave to hear 
the echoes; instead of the sharp crack which 
should have .followed the flash came a volley 
of deep, echoing, hollow thunders, a rolling and 
swelling roar, a musical, harmonious earth- 
quake, deafening. One of our party who was 
on ahead took it for heavy, celestial thunder- 
ing. 

Cave explorations are interesting to those 
who love to see the wonders of nature—things be- 
fore unseen, new and surprising. Who knows, 
some one thus exploring may discover a great, 
subterran san, transcontinental river; an un 
derground, round-the-world canal, cheapening 
freightage between New York and San Fran- 
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MINE LOT FALLS IN WINTER. 
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cisco. Whether you should find this wondrous . a 
stream or not, a visit to the under-world will 
not be forgotten; the hornstone and the fossils 
collected, nay, the grimy, shattered lantern that 
you carried, will ever remain objects of interest. 

Winter is the best time to visit caves; it is 
certainly the most healthy season, for it is dan- 
gerous to enter a cold, damp cave in hot weath- 
er. Nevertheless, ice closes the entrance of 
some caves in winter, and, if among the cliffs, 
the climbing is dangerous. 

In winter the Indian Ladder or Mine Lot 
Fall is one huge icicle from the cliff brink to its 
base; the water pours down—an unceasing 
stream—through the huge frost-proof conduit 
it has formed for itself. A pyramid of pure 
green-white ice, glittering, resplendent with 
icicles, which in fringed sheets, strange and 
fantastie shapes, adorn the translucent column, 
one hundred and sixteen feet in height. Have a7? 
a care how you climb up among the rocks in | WS 
winter; it is almost impossible to descend again, | \| 
and dread indeed is the ascent. Upward may 
prove your only path to safety over slippery ice | | 
and snow-capped rocks; below you the cliff, 
the tree-tops, the dread craggy mountain slope! | 
Hands icy and stiffened, useless and bleeding, | 
my only reward for the climb depicted was a 
bit of rare moss (the Hamelia gracilis) which 1 
found on the rock above. 

Frequently upon the brow of the mountain 
you will see a ruined tower perched ; surprised, | 
you draw near. The door is low and narrow,| Qy 
and seems to be almost closed by the débris; it} QQY } 
has a very ancient look, and resembles some | 
old feudal watch-tower you may have seen in | 
Europe. The slope below is white with rub- | 
bish, and covered with fallen stone—the tower | 
itself blackened with fire. It is a Helderberg 
lime-kiln. The lime made here is the best | : et Sees 

- CLIMBING AMIDST IOCIOLES. 

known; many of the poorer farmers burn lime | 

in the winter. It replaces the charcoal burning | places the rock is jointed and in small blocks, 
of other regions, and though quite as laborious | and resembles a Belgian pavement; again it 
and scorching, is more remunerative. The fuel | changes, and a singular sight meets your eyes. 
used is wood, and the great heaps of ashes thus| The rock plateau is split by numberless par- 
obtained are greedily sought by agriculturists | allel crevices, stretching on either side in per- 
and potash makers. The kilns are of refrac-| spective; if you view them with half-closed 
tory rock; blocks of clay-slate are preferred ; | eyes the dark clefts resemble railroad tracks. 
and they are generally built near the quarry | The sutures between the long blocks or trunks 
where the limestone is blasted out. These lime- | of stone are often twenty feet or more in depth, 
burners will tell you curious stories of the ‘‘an-| though sometimes choked with rubbish, and 
imals” they have seen in the rocks; some of | generally six, eight, or ten inches wide. In 
them have singular collections of the fossils. storms the water rushes down into the caves 

The limestone, when blasted, breaks into| below. On the mountain (above the village of 
large, regular blocks, well suited for building | New Salem) these clefts extend perfectly par- 
purposes. This is generally owing to the cleav- | allel for miles. At times rectangular or di- 
age, but frequently huge blocks are quarried | agonal sutures cross the main ones; then the 
which are perfectly loose and need no blasting. | rock is cut in blocks a yar@ square on the sur- 
7 neee owe their origin to “ shrinkage clefts,” | face ; ; downward—twer. vy feet, more or less—it 
wiica, as another singular feature of Helder- | i is a pillar; you my teeter it where it is; a 
berg scenery, is worth explanation. thousand like you could not lift it out. These 

Often the roads on the summit of Helder-| barren, arid rocks refuse to grow aught save 
berg are of solid, level rock; the mountain | stunted cedars, ground-hemlocks, and white 
top is a plateau as smooth as a table. Canter-| birches, though now and then a larger kind of 
ing along on horseback the constant ringing | tree supports itself in a rock cleft. The foxes 
clatter of iron against stone is painful. In| also find excellent hiding-places in these clefts. 
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Near Clarksville, on the slope of Copeland Hill, 
the clefts are two, three, or four feet wide; 


| cumulated a handsome fortune before him, in 


the same busine:s, which he left by will to his 


sometimes black, bottomless looking pits, un- | two children—Sam, his son, and Eliza, his only 
explored. Below are often other subterrane | daughter. In due time young Sam, as they 
ous rivers, flowing no one knows where from or | called him, was married to a Miss Bevor, who 


whither. A robber once had a boat there, and 
in a cavern deposited stolen goods; his secret 
was discovered, and himself and plunder cap- 
tured. The sudden and mysterious disappear- 
auce of obnoxious men is mentioned in con- 
nection with these dark pits. There is a stream 
which dashes, full-bodied, into a great pit or 
sink-hole in the rock, travels an unknown course, 
and issues at once from a cliff three quarters of 
a mile distant. 

The slippery or red elm (Udmus fulva) is, or 
used to be, very abundant, and tons of the bark 
have from hence been brought to market. Ma- 
ple-sugar making is another industry common 
here. In frosty spring, smoke rising here and 
there over the woods tells of the fires crackling 
and flaming under the great iron kettles in the 
open forest, or—as at old Peter Ball’s, near 
Berne, on the slope of Mount Uhi—in a well- 
built sap-house. In early frosty mornings the 
“Sugar Bush” is a bright scen2; the sunlight 
streams down over the mountain, and the old 
trees cast long shadows. The sugar-maker 
hurries hither and thither, collecting the buck- 
ets of clear, colorless sap, throwing out the ice 
which has frozen on the surface overnight (for 
experience has taught him that in freezing it 
has lost its sugar), placing empty buckets under 
the taps—ever busy. 

But there is not space to mention every thing 
of interest in this forgotten range of hills—the 
numerous waterfalls and caverns and mountain- 
split gulfs. 

If but a few learn from these scant notes that 
there is something new to be seen at home as 
well as abroad I am satisfied. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON MARL- 
BOROUGH REEF. 


HERE is not a finer sea-beach nor a finer 

drive to be found in all Massachusetts than 
that of New Bedford. It was while enjoying 
an afternoon trot over those sands, with an 
easy-going pair of dark chestnuts, driven by my 
old chum Tom Fletcher, that he told me the 
sad story of his aunt Eliza Davis: 





You remember, he said, that large, old-fash- 
ioned house I pointed out to you on Walrus 
Place, just after we passed Oleagine Avenue? 
You will also remember the avenue as the one 
having rows of horse-chestnuts on the sidewalk, 
which you said were so stately and handsome. 
Those trees are very old, but that house was 
standing thers before one of them was planted. 
It was built by my grandfather, Mr. Samuel Da- 
vis, who in his day had the reputation of owning 
more whalers afloat than any man in the world ; 
and his father, my great-grandfather, who gener- 
ally went by the name of o/d Sam Davis, had ac- 


| 





died a year after her marriage, leaving twin 
daughters, one of whom was Mercy Davis, my 
mother. She married Peter Fletcher, my fa- 
ther, who is now eighty-two vears of age, and 
as hearty asabuck. ‘The other daughter, Eliza, 
was named after my great-aunt Eliza. The 
reason why neither of them was named after 
their own mother, whose name was Jerusha, 
usually called ‘‘ Rooshy” by the family, was be- 
cause my grandfather had a suit in a Russian 
Admiralty Court at Sitka with the captain of a 
Russian vessel, and came off second best; and 
the consequence was, he said he never wanted 
to see the map of Rooshy or hear the name of 
Rooshy again. So, as grandmother was <i2ad, 
the name slipped out of the family. 

A queer old man my grandfather, Sam Davis, 
was in his days. He used to wear a sort of 
Quaker-cut dress of pepper-and-salt cloth ; 
knee-breeches and stockings, with gold buck- 
les; a broad-brimmed beaver hat ; a white cra- 
vat and a stout shirt-frill as white as snow. 
He had a smart trade in his time with the West 
Indies, and kept a schooner or two always on 
the go, laden with oil and other products of his 
fisheries. Rarely was the house free from the 
delightful fragrance of limes, oranges, pine- 
apples, and other tropical fruits; and never was 
his cellar without a puncheon or two of real 
old golden, high-flavored, oily Jamaica rum. 
Weil, my mother, Mercy, was married while 
yet in her teens to my father, who was much 
her senior; but she did not live very long after 
I was born. I can faintly remember her, 
Thus my grandfather had but one daughter 
left, who remained with him and took care of 
his liberal household. 

One day my grandfather received intelli- 
gence of the death of his sister Eliza. She had 
been married to a Philadelphian by the name 
of Percival ; and taking with her at the time of 
her marriage only a portion of the patrimony 
bequeathed to her by my great-grandfather, she 
allowed the rest to remain invested in the 
whaling business, which had accumulated un- 
der my grandfather’s excellent management in 
due time to a princely fortune. 

The husband of my great-aunt Biliza, soon 
after her decease, in order to alleviate the deep 
melancholy which preyed upon him at the loss 
of his wife, determined to travel in Europe for 
a term of years, accompanied by his only daugh- 
ter, Louise. She was two years younger than 
her cousin Eliza. Well do I remember her! 
A more perfect creature in the shape of a wo- 
man I never saw. But little boys and girls 
sometimes see more into character than grown- 
up people. I never liked her. With all her 
beauty there was something uncanny even in 
her smile. 

Some few years elapsed, and my grandfather 
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began to grow feeble. He was by no means | to whom he had been introduced, rarely Passed 
an old man; but one day he had very impru-| a day without seeing him. After a time } : 
dently exposed himself too long on the wharf | would join her in her walks, and people used a 
in one of those searching northeast storms that | say a handsomer couple had never been oe 
so often visit the sea-coast of Massachusetts. | together in New Bedford. aad 
One of his vessels had just arrived from the It was his usual custom when the autumy 
Pacific with an uncommonly rich cargo, and | approached to take passage for France, whor: 
his anxiety to provide accommodation on the | he would spend a few months in the selec; 
wharf had led him to remain too long on it ex- | of goods necessary in his business, returning 
posed to the rain and sleet. A severe attack | the winter to New Orleans. But this seq: 
of congestion of the lungs followed, from which | he prolonged his stay until late in the autum 
he never entirely recovered. After a while he his visits to the Davis mansion became m, 
rarely left the house, and on stormy days scarce-| frequent and his attentions more and y 
ly ventured out of his room. marked ; and it was rumored that he had wri: 
My aunt Eliza Davis at this time was twenty- | ten for the consent of his parents to marry 
three years of age. I never could determine | young and beautiful heiress, and had receive 
whether it was owing to the exquisite taste she | their assent. It was also understood that my 
displayed in the selection of her dresses, or | grandfather approved of the contemplated union: 
whether it was that her form was so beautiful | that young Lubin would soon sail for Fran 
and her motions so graceful that, let her wear | and on his return the marriage would take pla 
what she would, any thing was becoming to | the Louisiana business be relinquished, and th. 
her; nor do I know whether it was the delicacy | old house would be brightened up with a brid; 
of her complexion (for our sea-fogs give a cleay | and bridegroom. 
ness and purity to the skin of a blonde that you| In fact he did sail soon after, and every bod) 
seek for in vain elsewhere), or whether it was | knew that something serious was about to hap- 
her gentle manners, or the loving expression on | pen by the cloud of seamstresses that hover 
her large, liquid, hazel eyes that fascinated me; | in and about the Davis household, But a sad 
but, little boy as I was, I would have put my hand | occurrence put a stop to all the proceedings, 
into the fire if she had asked me to doit. Then | My grandfather one morning was found d 
she was so full of modest mirth and constant in his bed. Life had passed away apparent! 
good-nature—all life and joy and compassion, | without pain, his face was composed as if in 
There was always a sort of mysterious fra- | sleep, and some of his old friends said he looked 
grance, a rose-geranium odor, that seemed to | just as he used in his earlier days when he was 
hover about her person, I never inhale it now | a young man—the image of health, 
by accident without being reminded of her. | ‘This great loss to the tender heart of Aunt 
A handsome young Frenchman by the name | Eliza was a stroke hard to bear, but she little 
of Gustave Lubin had arrived in New Bedford | knew the greater misery that was in store for 
from New Orleans, where he had lived many | her. Her cousin Louise Percival, with her 
years of his life, and in which city he was junior | father, at this time had just arrived fro 
partner in a French commission house of emi-| France. She at once flew to the arms of 
nent standing. It was his custom during the | her weeping relative, and it was some con- 
hot months of summer to pass his time in the | solation for my aunt to know that she had a 
cool retreats of the North; and as he was a gen- | friend with whom to share her sorrows just 
tleman who had studied much in the circle of | when Heaven had deprived her of her only 
natural sciences, his great delight was to fre-| earthly protector, Alas for her, poor soul! 
quent those places where he could pursue his | How often we fly to embrace and press to 
investigations in geology, mineralogy, and bot- | our hearts with joy and thanksgiving the evil 
any; and as he was a zealous sportsman, a good | that is to poison our lives! 
hand at the rod and reel, and a capital shot, no Gustave, upon hearing of the death of Mr. 
wonder that he became a great favorite with | Davis, at once returned to New Bedford. Of 
the gentlemen of sporting propensities in all | course the marriage was postponed until such 
places that he visited. Ladies’ society he did | time as Eliza could recover from her grief. 
not seekjjmor seem to care for. When he got | She had tenderly loved her father, who in turn 
old enough, he said, and the days for frolic | had idolized her; and it was long before that 
had gone by, his father would choose a wife | pale, serious face could conjure up even a mel- 
for him in France, of good family, and with a|ancholy smile to greet her lover. Gustave, 
comfortable dowyy besides. So Gustave was | who believed that the world was made to be 
invited to clubs and yachting parties; and great | enjoyed, after a fruitless attempt to transfer to 
was the enjoyment of those to whom he related | his mourning bride some of his own abundant 
his foray on the plains among the buffaloes, | animal spirits, and knowing little of the quiet 
and how near he came losing his beautiful black | grief of a loving woman's heart, instead of ten- 
scalp in a slight misunderstanding that sprung | derly soothing her broken spirit began to look 
up between him and a couple of drunken Paw- | around him for a livelier companion, with a dis- 
nees. Certainly Gustave was a model of man- position better suited to his own, He was not 
ly beauty ; and as he was often on the beach at | long in finding such a one in the person of 
sundown with his gay companions, my aunt, | Louise. 
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She*was one of those rare pieces of coquet- | 
tish art that could assume the very lineaments 
of childish simplicity while engaged in the per- 
petration of some act as cruel as it was disin- 
genuous. Beauty she had in abundance ; grace, 
wealth was her own; education had endowed 
her with every accomplishment ; ycc she was as | 
heartless as a tiger. As she saw the growing 
attachment of Gustave for her society in pref- 
erence to that of her cousin her bosom rose in | 
triumph. She did not love the man. She had 
had many a suitor at her feet before. But to| 
live in the same house with another woman | 
that she could torture ; to see her cousin writhe | 
under her insidious wiles; to know that Eliza 
loved Gustave, and that day by day she was di- 
yerting that love away from her forever ; to feel 
that the sweet influence which her gentle rival 
had once held over him was growing weaker | 
and weaker, and that in her own hand she held 
the power to accept him or reject him—to a| 
woman of her spirit this was all in all! 

Happily for innocence, it is almost uncon- 
scious of the existence of evil. My aunt Eliza 
scarcely noticed what was apparent to every | 
one else, It pleased her to think that Gustave | 
was amused and made happy by Louise. ‘“T 
am too dull for you, Gustave, to-day,” she would | 
say. ‘Louise is preparing for a ride on the 
beach. Join her and enjoy this beautiful day. | 
I shall be happy at home and alone, for I am | 
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And Louise? what had she gained? That 
which her soul coveted—notoriety! She cared 
not for Gustave; no, not more than she did for 
any other man, But the elopement was blazon- 
ed in the daily papers ; it gave a piquancy to her 
life for a time; and to have her name bandied 
from mouth to mouth, with many an unseemly 
jest, by men and women as coarse in their na- 
tures as she that won the prize she had gained 
at the sacrifice of every feeling that might have 
ennobled a woman’s heart, 

One person at least determined to do my 
aunt Eliza justice, Mr, Percival never for- 
gave his faithless daughter. Up to the time 
of his death he lived with Aunt Eliza. He be- 
queathed to her all his own property. I do not 
like ever to speak of such an awful thing as the 
hatred of a father for his only child; but I think 
he hated his own daughter, his own flesh and 
blood, from the time of the elopement, with as bit- 
ter a hatred as ever a man felt toward a woman. 

Years rolled by. Aunt Eliza put aside her 
mourning. Her property augmenting every year 
enabled her to gratify every caprice—dresses, 
equipages, parties, balls, pictures, wine, cards— 
any thing or every thing to keep up the excite- 
ment. She grew more and more beautiful day 
by day—all but that wild unearthly light in her 
eyes, Some persons said that her gayety was 
not altogether spontaneous. 

Of her cousin Louise she heard occasionally 


always so when I know you are happy, dear| through the newspaper records of fashionable 
Gustave. Come, let me press you to go. Lou-| intelligence. Her winters were usually passed 
ise is waiting for you, and will not take it kind| in New Orleans during the gay season there, 
of you if you neglect her so,” | and in the fall of the year Paris became her 
At last the intimacy between Gustave and | place of residence. The ocean steamer for De- 
Louise had reached a point when it had become | cember (for in those days the experiment of 
acommon town scandal. And as yet the person | steamers across the Atlantic had been snecess- 
most interested knew nothing of it. The truth | fully accomplished) almost always had in its list 
was revealed to her in an unexpected manner. | of passengers the names of Mr. and Mrs. Gus- 
One night her uncle, Mr. Percival, had been at-| tave Lubin, At this time my aunt very strange- 
tacked suddenly with a violent sickness. The | ly began to take a great interest in the British 
house was aroused; some of the servants ran | colonial papers. She subscribed for them all, 
to his daughter’s room. It was empty. In| and would constantly pore over them, particu- 
the hall they found the veil of Louise that she | larly the shipping paragraphs relating to disas- 
had dropped in her flight. Gustave was sent/| ters at sea. In the summer she never visited 
for. Alas! he too was missing. The land-| inland watering-places, always preferring such 
lord said he had packed up his trunks the night | as were on the coast, where she would sit for 
before, settled his various accounts, and gone | hours watching the ships in the offing arriving 
he knew not whither. When they brought this| or departing; and in sd@me of the summer 
news to Aunt Eliza she seemed incapable of un- | storms, when the ocean was lashed into fury, a 
derstanding it. At last she uttered a shriek | strange fascination seemed to possess her soul, 
like the ery of a wild animal caught in the toils, | and she would wander on the beach regardless 
and then, with a terrible appealing voice, cried | of the driving rain and the wild conflict of the 
out, “Oh, father, take me—take me with you | elements. 
—<do not leave me here—for indeed, indeed, I| I must not omit to mention that in all her 
am alone now—alone in this world!” | expeditions she was invariably accompanied by 
These were the last words that Aunt Eliza! her old faithful nurse, Mehetabel, who, if she 
uttered for weeks. A deathlike stupor ceemed | was not, as the old Puritans used to say, ‘‘ much 
to have taken possession of her. When she endeoued with temporial graces,” was yet as 
recovered from this lethargy a new life seemed true to the child she had raised as the needle 
to awaken her. Her cheeks began to bloom | to the pole. Many a time had she gone in 
again; the beautiful hair was once more ar-| search of her on the sea sands when the sudden 
rayed in fascinating tresses ; her large eyes be- | tempest intervened in its fury, and brought her 
came bright and animated—many thought them | home wild with mirthful excitement and drip- 
unnaturally so, | ping with rain. 
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One bright summer morning Mehetabel 
placed the customary papers in the hand of her 
joyous mistress as she sat surrounded by her 
fashionable friends in the hall of the Nahant 
Hotel. Glancing at the first paper that pre- 
sented itself she hastily arose, and excusing her- 
self to her friends, retired to her rooms. ‘There 
she had a quiet opportunity to read the para- 
graph that had arrested her attention in the 
Halifax Morning Sun. As near as I can recol- 
lect, it was something like this: 


“Marinoroven Licgur.—This ancient structure, 
which our readers will remember is situated about 
fifteen miles northeast of Portugal Cove, at last gives 
visible signs of decay. It was the first light-house 
erected on the coast of Newfoundland, having been 
built more than a century ago, during the reign of 
Queen Anne. A fissure, which has been gradually 


extending upward from the base of the tower, ren- | 


ders the whole structure insecure, and the magnifi- 
cent dioptric apparatus, which has recently replaced 
the old one, will have to be removed for safety. 
Meantime a temporary beacon has been prepared. 
This is not only the oldest light-house on our coast, 
but, we may add, one of the most important, if not 
the most important. In conjunction with the revolv- 
ing light at Northcate Head, it affords a sure guide to 
the storm-tossed mariner upon the most perilous part 
of his voyage, as it is directly in the track of all Eu- 
ropean vessels, homeward or outward bound. We 
hope preparation will be promptly made for its res- 
toration.” 


** Mehetabel,” said Aunt Eliza, as she folded 
up the paper and laid it carefully away, ‘‘ we 
return to New Bedford to-morrow morning.” 

What I now have to relate would scarcely be 
believed if there were not a witness in support 
of it whose testimony can not be cortroverted. 
The ‘‘ Davis Light-house” that stood on Marl- 
borough Reef—a singular specimen of archi- 
tectural beauty—is that witness. So perfect 
was the skill of the engineer who reared it 
that, to use_the language of one of its admir- 
ers, “it bids fair to be little less lasting than 
the rocks upon which it stands.” In a word, 
my aunt Eliza made a proffer of her whole 
fortune to the British Government if it would 
permit her to rebuild the light-house on Marl- 
borough Reef. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to give 
you any idea of the voluminous correspond- 
ence that followed this extraordinary offer. 
My aunt equipped*herself with a couple of 
secretaries, who wrote night and day. . The 
house in Walrus Place, which had of late 
years buzzed and glittered with gay crowds 
of fashion, had become changed to a scientific | 
school of mathematics. Maps, maps, maps | 
every where; coast surveys, harbors, inlets, 
soundings, and fathoms of salt sea-water en- 
grossed all the conversation. Accomplished | 
engineers, in and out of uniform, were wel-| 
comed in the most hospitable manner. Dia- | 
grams of light-house machinery, catoptrics, di- | 
optries, refracted and reflected lights, prisms, | 
lenses, the true cylindrie belt, and numerous 
sections of hollow brick wall, and side eleva- 
tions of light-houses, formed the all-absorbing 
topics of interest. The British and colonial | 


| be her pleasure. 
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governments, the United States Minister a: the 
Court of St. James, the State Department at 
Washington, the Brethren of Trinity House 
the Light-house Board, veteran American and 
Kyitish engineers—all were involved in this 
mighty web that my aunt Eliza was spinning. 

Was it a benevolent motive that induced } 
thus to devote her life and lavish her money 
upon this wild visionary project? Or was her 
conduct the indication of the persistent tenacin 
of purpose which reveals the unreasoning self. 
will of a monomaniac? At all events, the Brit. 
ish Government agreed to accept the munificen: 
endowment, and the structure, inch by inch, 
arose above the surrounding waves like a“ Sea 
Cybele.” 

Years elapsed before the completion of this 
Pharos on the wild Newfoundland coast, My 
aunt’s fortune had shrunk to a mere independ- 
ence. She had given up all her fashionable 
friends; she even changed her dress, wearing a 
short gray sack, and a skirt of the same materia] 
and color; and her beautiful hair—the crowning 
glory of her youthful days—that, too, was sac- 
rificed. Mehetabel, like Fate, stood behind her 
mistress with her accursed shears, and her hon- 
est tears and the golden tresses rolled down to- 
gether upon the fidor. I must say that my 
aunt’s fine features were now sensibly altered; 
her face was pinched and narrow ; the skin had 
become thin and transparent. There were hol- 
low circles around her eyes, and they too— 
those beautiful eyes—were growing larger 
more painfully bright and pentrating. 

The light-house, crowned with its glittering 
crystal lantern, and equipped with its exquisite 
machinery, was at last completed. The British 
Government, in honor of its munificent founder, 
named it the “ Davis Light-house,” the name it 
still bears. The chief of the British Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty wrote her a letter 
couched in most complimentary terms, and end- 
ing with the request that she would honor the 
Board of Commissioners by appointing the light- 
house keepers and their assistants, if such should 
This formal and customary 
request, always made to those who are entitled 
to some mark of gratitude from the state, was 
responded to by my aunt naming herse/f as 
head keeper, Mehetabel Salters as second keep- 
er; and for the rest of her sea-water staff she 
nominated six of the most hard-headed, griz- 
zly old New Bedford whalers that ever sailed 
for her father in the Polar seas. 

“T do not venture to take upon myself,” she 
said, in her letter to the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, ‘the unusual honor of such an appoint- 
ment as the one you have placed in my hands 
without being in a manner prepared for it. 
For years I have devoted my attention to this 
subject, not only theoretically, but also from 
constant observation, during frequent visits, of 
the method of managing those upon our own 
sea-coast, until now all the complicated machin- 
ery of a light-house is as familiar to me as the 
spools and thimbles of a lady’s work-basket.” 
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; Such an appointment, however unexpect- | down with a white linen cover, through which 
ad, could not be refused. In the course of a| no ray of sunlight can enter. ‘There are, how- 
pe months a British frigate, with streamers ever, look-out windows on every side of the 
and flags flying, dropped anchor in Buzzard’s | tower, from which vessels at sea can be seen 


pay, off New Bedford, and saluted the sleepy 
-own with its ship artillery. ‘The bay was soon 
alive with boats ; the stout man-of-war’s-men, 
» their blue jackets, were pulling away over its 
placid surface ; the house in Walrus Place was 
onlivened with British navy officers ; the beaux 
and belles of the city were invited to parties on 
shipboard and on shore; until, after a round 
of festivities, a parting salute from the frigate 
sounded one very early morning in the ears of 
the sleeping inhabitants, and the blushing dawn 
lighted up the sails of the departing vessel, with 
my aunt and Mehetabel, and six tough old 
New Bedford whalers on board, bound for the 
city of St. John’s, Newfoundland, thence to be 
transported to their solitary island home on 
Marlborough Reef. 


Whoever has visited the Tower of London 
will doubtless recollect among the royal regalia 
the diamond crown of Queen Anne Bullen? 
Other crowns, composed of intersecting bands 
of gold, surmounted with the cross, lined with 
crimson velvet, and studded with precious stones 
of every hue, may call forth our admiration and 
awaken our curiosity, for those jewels are the 
many-colored spoils of empires. But the crown 
of Anne Bullen, composed simply of pure brill- 
iants, set so closely together that you can not 
ayen discover the setting, without band or lin- 
ing of cloth—just as it were a diamond cup that 
you might hold in the hollow of your hand—is 
the most exquisite of all the regal diadems. 

Whoever has visited the summit of any light- 
iouse built within this century will at once un- 
Jerstand the allusion to the crown of the most 
unfortunate of British queens. The lantern, 
with its close-set polygonal or cylindric belt of 
crystal lenses set in an almost invisible frame 
and glittering with prismatic lights, is indeed 
but an Anne Bullen crown magnified and placed 
on the summit of a sea-gazing tower. These 
lenses of cut glass, polished to the utmost per- 
fection of the optician’s skill, and arrayed with 
mathematical precision, are dangerous, how- 
ever, to the safety of the light-house, if it be 
not properly protected against them in the day- 
time. For on whatever side of the crystal 
dome a sunbeam should enter it would pass 
through a lens whose exact focus would be 
the centre of the lantern, in which place is 
fixed the huge lamp with its supply tank of 
oil. Thus every lens of the polygonal belt 
would become an immense burning-glass, and 
the concentrated heat would set the whole in 
an instantaneous blaze ; and so long as the sun 
remained above the horizon or the tower re- 
tained a lens the inextinguishable blaze would 
continue. 

In order to guard against this terrible mis- 

chance the lighting apparatus of the sea-tower 
is always carefully protected from dawn to sun- 





at an immense distance. From the base of 
the tower nearly three miles of reef were vis- 
ible at low-water, and numerous seals and other 
sea-monsters used to come out of the water and 
slip and slide their slimy bodies about in ungain- 
ly sport upon the rocks at the low tides. Huge 
piles of sea-weed, drift-wood, the thousand waifs 
of ocean—fragments of wrecked vessels, the bod- 
ies of sea-birds that had dashed themselves to 
death against the shining lantern at night, fogs, 
icebergs, sunshine. and storms would come and 
go from time to time. But other visitors they 
had none, except the store-boats with their cus- 
tomary supplies of food and fresh water, or the 
light boats of the fishermen that brought the 
newspapers. For their light craft can live in a 
sea in which a frigate would have to shorten all 
sail. There is always a huge dwelling and store- 
house attached to every light-house. The one 
on Marlborough Reef, on account of the rocks 
being so low in the water, was subject to be over- 
whelmed by the waves in stormy weather. So 
the house was built with dead-lights, like a ship’s, 
instead of windows, that could be closed in when 
the waves began to climb over the roof and in- 
vestigate the capacious flue of the tall chimney. 

My aunt Eliza had lived this life now for 
eight or ten years. She was dead to all the 
rest of the world, but for herself she had one 
living companion of whose society she never 
tired. That companion was the sea! In its 
sunnier moments she would sit upon the rocks 
for hours, watching the madcap waves hurrying 
to the shore, until the shining bubbles, coming 
and ever coming, and gathering and accumu- 
lating in the fissures of the reef, would seem 
like myriads of faces of little children pressing 
on toward her with happy laughing eyes, as if 
to while away the sadness of her solitary life. 
Sometimes, to her, when not a crest ruffed the 
surface, the strange element seemed to pass its 
day in long-drawn sighs of secret sorrow, as if 
from the depths of a mysterious inquietude ; 
and then, gathering its robes of mist and fog 
about it, would lie beneath them invisible to 
mortal eyes, but breathing and heaving like a 
gigantic despair that would shroud itself from 
every attempt of consolation. Then at night, 
when the winds piped loud, and the sea broke 
forth from its cavernous lairs, and the tempest- 
uous waves would thunder against the tower, 
making it rock and shudder from base to sum- 
mit, up she would climb into her crystal eyrie, 
looking down with wild eyes upon the waste of 
waters below, as if commingling in spirit with 
the elements that were raring around her, And 
ofttimes, when the moon was at the full, and 
the sea with great power and glory was moving 
in multitudinous waves beneath her silvery light, 
then it was that her faithful servitor would never 
let her visit the light-house summit alone. For 
at such times there was a fearful fire in the 
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eves of her mistress, and such a suppressed in- 
tensity of excitement in her frail frame that 
every nerve seemed quivering with emotion. 
Then to permit her to be alone on that great 
height, with the sea and rocks at her feet, and 
the iron gallery that surrounded the lantern 
easily reached by a narrow stairway through a 
side-door in the tower? What might she not 
be tempted todo? The very thought quickened 
the steps of the faithful Mehetabel, and up that 
endless iron staircase, breathless as she was, 
would her weary old legs carry her till she 
stood side by side with her charge, her way- 
ward foster-child. On such nights no sleep 
would visit the eyes of either of the watchful 
pair. 

My aunt, even when a child, had a rare facul- 
ty of learning. I do not mean a faculty of 
committing to memory whatever words she 
studied, but a quickcomprehension of the sub- 
jects themselves as they passed under her ob- 
servation. 
ied the mathematics at school, how quickly she 


mastered the leading principles both of algebra | 


and geometry when she applied herself to them, 
as she did while she was preparing for the con- 
struction of the light-house! Now, while, so to 
speak, she was at sea, those rare faculties of 
learning awakened in her with tenfold power: 
every change in the atmosphere, the wonderful 
system of tides, the phenomena of storms, the 
duration of them, and the indications of their 
approach, became as familiar to her as to any 
of the old hard-headed whalers she had brought 
in her suit. Besides, she had studied the build 
and rig of ships and other vessels, so that at the 
greatest distance she was able to tell what port 
an approaching craft was from. A powerful 
ship’s glass was always within her 
she had become an expert in the use of it. 

Particularly was she familiar with the appear- 
ance of every steamer that crossed the Atlantic. 
There were but few of them in those days, and 
the trips were often months apart. She knew 
every one of them; but there was a new steam- 
ship being built at Brest for an enterprising 
French company which she had never seen. It 
was called the Duc de Montpensier, and was ex- 
pected to be completed early in the autumn, so 
as to make its experimental trip across the At- | 
lantic some time in December. Among the | 
fashionable people who were announced to take 
passage in her the names of Mr. and Mrs. Gus- | 
tave Lubin appeared in the papers. As this 
vessel was to be, as it were, a rival of the Brit- 
ish steamers, every thing connected with her 
had a flavor of fashionable nationality; hence a 
first passage in her was looked upon in the light 
of a high privilege, and granted only to a fa- 
vored few. 

As December drew near my aunt became un- 
usually excitable—wrought up by some hidden 
impulse. And she had bad dreams at night. 
Wrecks, wrecks, wrecks seemed to disturb her 
sleep. Whenever she saw a distant object | 
floating out at sea her glass was in hand in a| 
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Thus, although she had never stud- | 


ach, and | 


+} 


| moment, and she usually laid it down with 
expression, “I thought I saw it move, as 
might be living.” Once, indeed, she made her 
men get out the life-boats, but it proved to } 
a false alarm. December had now come, 
my aunt was rarely away from her post on ;), 
summit of the tower at night, or Lazing throyek 
the seaward windows by day. Her eves wy 
strange flame in them, a sort of red. feverish 
look ; her hair had again grown long and elfish, 
None of her friends would have recognizaq * 
that rigid, wiry form, that weather-beaten fae. 
those hard, bony fingers, the effigies of one wh, 
had been, a few years before, so graceful, 
beautiful, so lovable. December passed op, 
and a faint wreath of smoke at the dawn o; 
day against the rising sun told of the approa h 
of asteamer. My aunt sat in the tower, siley: 
rigid, awful to behold! When the topm . 
spars of the vessel were uplifted above the hori 
zon line she laid down the glass. 

‘Tt is a British steamer,” she said, quiet] 
and then descended from the tower. 

A few days after the sky was changeable. 
with flurries of wind and rain. Sometimes { 
sun would shine out, gladdening the boisteroys 
face of the deep, lighting up the curling clouds 
that were moving above in his pathway, a 
then would hide under a darkening sky; 
gusty, cold wind would arise and buffet the 
tower with sudden ponderous blows, and then 
pass on, and the sun would shine again. Th 
sea-gulls, ever on the wing around the reef. 
were now flying low—a sure sign of “ dirty 
weather,” as the sailors call it; the reef itsely, 
as if conscious of approaching evil, began 1 
utter Ominous noises—now moaning in dull 
monotonous resonance, now hissing with over- 
whelming surges, and anon yielding up the 
| retreating sea-waves, with elfish, whispering 

sounds, from among the weeds and crevices of 
the rocks, more intolerable to the ear than th 
| boom and clangor of the onset. 

“T guess,” said one of the old salts from 
New Bedford to his companion, who was split- 
ting drift-wood—‘‘I guess, Billy, we’re goin’t 
hev a squally arternoon, ‘There’s consid’rubble 
ice 2-makin’ deown yonder inside the pint, ani 
it’s airly. Do yeou remember the night when 
you and me and little Lem Pendergrass was 
a-reefin’ the foresail of the brig Betsy, off old 
Cape Horn, and the foot-rope parted, and little 
Lemmy, who was eout to the end of the yard- 
arm, went under? He didn’t have far to go, 
Bill, did he? Them old Cape Horn waves 
kept a-climbin’ up to the yard-arm we was on 
mighty oncomfortable. That boy never should 
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I 


’a gone to sea; his hands was too small to fasten 


onto a yard-arm like youand me. That night, 


if you hain’t forgot, come on with putty nigh 
| such an arternoon as this’n. 


It’s goin’ to blow 
great guns afore long.” 

The other old trilobite, winking with both 
eyes as he asked the question, said, ‘‘ Wheres 
Miss ‘Liza ?” 

‘Qh, up thair,” replied the other, pointing 
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to the summit of the tower. **She’s got old 
Sam Davis’s ways to a dot, she has. She's 
a-watchin’ the offin’ to see what craft ‘Il heave 


in sight. : 

In one of the narrow windows of the tower 
that overlooked the eastern sta one solitary eye 
—perhaps the only one in America—had de- 
scried a faint cloud on the horizon, that, min- 
gling with other clouds, indicated what seemed 
to be the approach of another steamer. Nor 
was this a matter of doubt long; for as the sun 
declined behind the western continent his part- 
ing beams, breaking through the stormy clouds, 


| tary cup of tea in the residence house, made her 
way to the tower, after giving directions to Me- 
| hetabel to carefully look about and see that all 
| was safe and secure in the lower part of the 
edifice. A heavy oak door, always closed in 
| cold weather, afforded an entrance from the 
| house to the interior of the tower. My aunt 
| entered the tower holding a lighted lamp in her 
| hand, shut the huge door behind her, and lock- 
ed it with its ponderous key, thus closing all 
| approach to the interior of the tower from with- 
out. Then she began to climb the iron steps 
in the darkness, only lighted by the lamp she 


lighted up a yellow streak in the northeastern | bore in her hand. No easy task, let me tell 
sky, and there, as plainly relieved as if painted | you, to surmount that dizzy spiral, even in calm 
on a flat back-ground of gold, appeared a swart | weather, when not a breeze rippled the surface 
volame of receding smoke, and the airy spars | of the ocean. 
of an approaching steamer. But at such a time as this even to stand at 
“Tt is the Frenchman,” said Eliza, quietly | the foot of the staircase might have appalled 
shutting up the glass.* ‘‘ Mehetabel, go below many a stout heart. The tower was rocking 
and prepare tea, A wild night it will be this | from its summit to foundation. My aunt clung 
night,” she said to herself, ‘‘and such a storm | to the iron railing of the stairs as she ascended, 
on the coast as has not been known for many | for the wild winds with shuddering fury grap- 
years. It is just the night I have dreamed of | pled with the tall shaft as if they would tear it 
for—let me see how long?” Then, with a wild | up by the roots. As little by little she made 
laugh, “ Howlong? Iam losing my memory— | her way upward she could hear the monstrous 
how many years is it since—since he—Aer father | sea-waves rolling up and dashing in thunder 
—was taken with that dreadful sickness in the | against the outside of the tower high above her 
night? Oh,” she continued, feeling in her side- | head, and then, with baffled fury, receding 
pocket, as if some tiny animal was concealed | again. But to hear the voices of the storm! 
there, ‘“‘here you are, safe and sound; come | Now wailing with such anguished cries, as if 
forth—do not be afraid now—time makes all| myriads of the damned were uniting in one 
things even.” And she pulled from her pocket | last utterance of hopeless agony; then growing 
a roll of faded fabric. Then, gazing at it, she louderand louder, with yells and elfish shrieks, 
added, in accents of the deepest scorn, ‘Come | and again sobbing and subsiding, seemingly 
forth once more, and for the last time, thou de- | hushed in mutterings, as if the multitudes were 
testable—” And she unrolled with trembling | in consultation—leaders are striving to stifle 
fingers what had once been a green veil. | the tumult. Do you not hear the whispering ? 
Meantime below, around the massive porch | Whisper, whisper, whisper, none above a breath; 
of the residence house, were gathered as many | none, for your lives, above a breath! Millions 
as could stand in the fierce wind of that ap-| of whispers—the air is alive with whispers—the 
proaching storm. The few Nova Scotians and | tower is surrounded \.ith them; they are whis- 
Newfoundlanders that had with amphibious in-| pering without the tower, they are whispering 
stinct found a home upon a reef; the old whal- | within the tower; in the crevices of the walls 
ers of New Bedford, whose very joints seemed | are whispers; in the convolutions of the flight 
to be payed and pitched with oakum and tar— | of iron steps are whispers; above, above the 
all were gazing at the new steamer that had | lamp in her hand, far wp, up at the stair-head, 
appeared upon the horizon so unexpectedly, | are whispers; and down, down, deep below, 
Their eyes were full of surmise and conjecture. | at the stair-foot door, they are whispering, 
“That's a crooked streak, Billy, out of her| whispering, now in moans and sobs, now rising 
smoke-stack,” said the old whaler to his friend | into louder tumult, as if the shout, the wild 
of the drift-wood. ‘‘ It’s a-blowin’ like thunder cry, the repressed yell of agony could no longer 
off there where she is, and I don’t like to see| be smothered. And now, O God! it is coming; 
that wavy line ; her smoke don’t seem to run off | the conspiracy has reached its height! the re- 
free and nateral like; and—hello! the smoke’s | bellion is breaking loose! the tower—ah, the 
a-blowin’ now right toward us studdy. She’s| tower! that must be beaten down, beaten 
stopped her wheels, that’s certain; she’s out of | down, beaten to atoms! Hark at the assent- 
gear, If ’twe’nt so far off we'd hear a gun may-| ing roar of the frantic elements gathering in 
be. Hand meaglass,somehody. Ithoughtso;| their strength! Deep calling unto deep; 
she’s run her flag up to half-mast and stopped | winds uniting with whirlwinds for the onset! 
her headway. There, I saw the smoke of a| And now, with thunderous blows, tuey have 
gun!” struck the stanch tower, and made it quiver 
“T think,” said the veteran of the drift-wood, | from crown to foundation, like a spear-staff 
winking both eyes, as he always did when he | that is driven into the ground. What hideous 
spoke, *‘ it's her rudder!” | yells, what cries those are without as it firmly 
Meanwhile Aunt Eliza, having taken her soli- | holds its own upon those rocks amidst the 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 233.—43 
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deafening clangor! For it is a citadel of | welcome with the veil in her hand. There Was 
strength, only one does not like to think of | a clamor now at the foot of the staircase of 
that solitary woman, lamp in hand, climbing | voices and ponderous blows ; they were break- 
and still climbing those iron steps, we fear, | ing in the door with sledge- hammers ; she heard 
alas! for no good purpose. | the hoarse roar of voices calling to her from 
The sun had sunk below the horizon, but it | below. ‘They had broken in the door—a clam- 
was still light enough to see objects when that | or was on the staircase; she gave one mon 
fearful sentinel reached the glass summit. look at the vessel, and then, with remorseless 
The linen shroud, which was always spread | fingers, she turned down the light, and Dark. 
during the daytime over the delicate machinery | ness was upon the face of the waters! 
to protect it from the power of the sun and the The hardy Newfoundlander who first found q 
lenses, was now loop by loop removed. The | way up the tenebreous staircase was saluted by 
great lamp was lighted, and its feeble yellow | a sharp blast of air from an open doorway that 
rays illuminated objects within, but not yet | led through the side of the tower to the gallery 
without, the crystal dome. This lamp, as I | around the light. Struggling against this, he 
have said, was placed exactly in the centre of | found his way into the mysterious precincts of 
the glass chamber, so as to be in the focus of | the glass dome. It was. totally dark. After 
every lens in the cylindric belt. It was the | the cold passage up the stairs the apartment 
kind known as the Fresnel-lamp—an Argand— | felt warm and comfortable, although in the 
with its series of concentric burners tipped with | midst of the horrible thmult of the tempest, 
silver, the supply of oil being pumped up from | But no living voice responded to his own; no 
a tank below by clock-work machinery. A)- | living soul besides himself moved in that dark- 
though the night was bitter cold, so great was | ened chamber. 
the heat generated by the Fresnel-lamp that That Aunt Eliza had flung herself from the 
the apartment was as warm in a few minutes as iron gallery into the sea no one could doubt, 
if heated by a stove. Indeed, if the oil were |The height of the tower was prodigious ; the 
not pumped up and suffered to overflow in great | wind in the strength of its might, and the light 
quantities, so as to keep the lamp partially cool, | garments, had carried her through the air far 
the excess of heat generated would render the | beyond the rocks of the reef. No trace of her 
whole apparatus useless. | was ever discovered. That she was a mono- 
The wild storm howled and raged around the | maniac every body believed, and does believe 
tower with increased fury; but while ice from | to this day. 
wave and spray was forming rapidly against its| The steamer, the Duc de Montpensier, was 
sides below, there was no rain nor sleet above, | ground to pieces upon the reef. The lamp in 
and the glasses shone as clear as in fair weather. | the dome was re-lighted as soon as possible, but 
Night now darkening over the stormy deep, | without avail. Every one on board perished. 
nothing was as yet visible within the illuminated | Among the horribly mangled corpses that strew- 
cones of light that shot forth on every side from | ed the rocks of the reef Mehetabel looked, but 
the lenses of the tower. In vain that solitary | looked in vain, for one familiar face. 
watcher strained her eyes seaward ; the mist or Not one of all those who were present when 
fog so obscured the gloomy expanse that no-| this awful event occurred are now in the land 
thing rewarded her sight. Thus hour after | of the living. The solitary surviving witness 
hour passed, the storm continuing, when sud- | being the light-house on Marlborough Reef. 
denly, distinctly, she heard the sound of a gun, 
and within one of the cones of light, not ten | : a he hs 
miles from the reef, the apparition of a disabled | A SCHOOL-GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
vessel upon the summit of an enormous wave | Grocraruy? Yes, there’s a lesson each day, 
appeared, driving helplessly toward the rocks | wb'' ‘heen'in South Africa nearly & month ; 
of Marlborough. Then she laid down her glass, Perhaps we'll go north by November. 
took up the green veil, and waving it, as in What History have we? It’s quite a big book, 
mockery of welcome, amidst the horrible tu- | Without any pictures—the bother! — 
mult of the tempest she chanted : | To-day I was told I'd sustained a defeat 
In the battle of—something or other! 
** Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber Arithmetic? Oh, it’s the bane of my life! 
the Kenite be; blessed shall she be above women in No matter how hard I may study, 
the tent. He asked water, and she gave him milk:| My knowledge of dividends, frs vctions, and rules 
she brought forth butter in a lordly dish. She put | Continues unchangeably muddy. 
her hand to the nail, and her right hand to the work- 
man’s hammer; and with the hammer she smote Sis-| Proficient in spelling? I hope that I am, 
era, she smote off his head, when she had pierced and PRE yg | ya gp we Rage ie: talker 
stricken through his temples. At her feet he bowed, A pocket-edition of Walker. 
he fell, he lay down: at her feet he bowed, he fell: 
where he bowed, there he fell down dead.” | J write compositions? Of course, once a week— 
| We've such a dull subject to-morrow! 
Then, with another wild laugh, she looked | I manage to spin out a page and a half, 
through the joints of the lens into the cone of | Thengh ote of gixta ofay sud, berepw. 
light, and saw the vessel again, much nearer, | bes 1 me aie lesson ot on I prefer? 
firing guns, throwing up rockets, burning blue- | In Sronch we ve a pena teacher, yon know, 
lights. As in derision, she again waved it a | And somehow it’s perfectly charming! 
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ADRIENNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


URING the sad domestic interregnum, 

when she had the law entirely in her own 
hands, Bridget Halloran, with her usual acute- 
ness, stimulated by her passionate fidelity, did 
not fail to discover the whole length and breadth 
6f the ‘‘ botheration” which, she firmly believed, 
had been the cause of the all but fatal termina- 
tion of her dear mistress’s illness. And the 
root of it was that root of all bitterness in 
Wren’s Nest—Mr. Summerhayes. 

Mrs. Scanlan disapproved of him in a pas- 
sive, though reticent and unobnoxious way, but 
Bridget cordially hated Mr. Summerbayes. 
Perhaps he had betrayed himself mor. care- 
lessly to the servant than he did before the 
lady, unto whom he was always exceedingly 
eourteous; perhaps, human nature being weak, 
Bridget had taken umbrage at things the chil- 
dren let out concerning his ridicule of her ug- 
liness and her rough odd ways; or, more like- 
ly, he had rivaled her a while in the »ffections 
of that little flock, who were the idols of her 





fond and jealous heart. At any rate, there was 
secretly war to the knife between the servant 
and her master’s friend, whom Bridget be- 
lieved, and not without reason, to be any thing 
but the friend of her mistress and the family. 
Possibly, though she never said it, the mistress 
thought the same. 

It may be urged that a true and loving wife 
has no cause to dread any other influence— 
certainly not any male influence—over her 
husband: none can possibly be so strong as 
her own, But this must depend greatly upon 
what sort of man the husband may be. If he 
is a mere weather-cock, blown about by every 
wind, she has much reason to be careful from 
which quarter the wind blows. The influence 
which Summerhayes gained over Mr. Scanlan 
was exactly that which a strong bad man can 
always exercise over an amiable weak onc— 
taking him on his weakest side, and leading 
him by means of his tastes, his follies, or his 
prejudices. ‘This was apparent even to the in- 
experienced eyes of Bridget Halloran. She— 
good, ignorant woman!—had never seen that 
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wonderful engraving of Satan playing with the | 
young man for his soul, or she would have lik- 

ened her master to one of the players, and his | 
friend to the other; while in the sorrowful an- | 
gel who stands behind, striving to the last for 

the possession of that poor fool who is perhaps 

hardly worth striving for, she would at once 

have seen another likeness, another good angel, 

such a one as few men have, or similar strag- 

gles might not end as they so often do—in blank 

defeat. 

The contest must have been sore on the day 
before Mrs. Scanlan was taken ill. It seemed 
Mr. Summerhayes had ‘got into difficulties” 
—to use the mild term in which society puts 
such things; in fact, he was flying from his 
creditors, who had at last risen up indignant 
against the fascinating gentleman who for years 
had played a deep game of deception with them 
all. There are some people who, more than 
even being wronged, abhor being made a fool 
of, and two or three of these pursued relent- 
lessly the man of fashion who, after cheating 
them in every possible way, had tried to free 
himself from them by calling his art a trade, 
and by some legal chicanery making himself a 
bankrupt instead of an insolvent. He had 
been some days in hiding, and then, driven to 
the last extremity, implored to ve hidden at 
Wren’s Nest. 

This Mrs, Scanlan steadfastly withstood. 
Perhaps she might have sheltered a noble trai- 
tor, but a ‘‘thief’—as she very plainly put it— 
had no interest in her eyes. She was deaf to 
all her husband’s arguments, entreaties, threats; 
she declared positively the swindler should not 
enter her doors; but the resistance nearly cost 
her her life. 

These facts Bridget ingeniously discovered, 
and the consequence was that one day, when, 
taking advantage of the forlorn state of the 
garrison, Mr. Summerhayes appeared, he had 
the door shut in his face, and was summarily 
taken possession of by the enemy—a wolf in 
sheep's clothing who had tracked him safely to 
Ditchley. The law canght hold of him, and 
consigned him to the jail which, in Bridget’s 
opinion, he richly deserved. Possibly, had he | 
been an Irishman and her friend, she might have | 
thought differently, and have resisted rather | 
than abetted “the powers that be”—for poor | 
Bridget’s heart always had clearer vision than 
her head; but being what he was, and she what 
she was, he found with her no mercy, only stern 
justice. Bridget triumphed over her victim 
like Jael over Sisera, with a righteous triumph, 
which she did not fail to betray to the only one 
to whom she could betray it—poor little Miss 
Adrienne, who listened and wept! For the 
child was gr} ving up into a maiden of four- 
teen, and the only hero in her life had been 
this young man, so clever, so handsome, viewed 
with reverence as well as admiration, being so 
many years older than herself. Hapless Adri- 
enne! already she could not bear to have a word 
said to the disparagement of Mr. Summerhayes. 


Bridget shut the door upon him; and her 
master, when he found it out, was furious 


Even her mistress thought the thing might 
have been done more gently, and was rather 
glad when, by some loophole of justice, the 
artist crept out of his durance vile and escaped 
abroad, where by nothing worse than lette 
could he attack her husband. And when, grad 
ually, on her complaining a little of them, and 
their constant hints for assistance, the letters 
ceased, her spirits revived. 


She thought if this 
baleful influence were once removed from Ed- 
ward Scanlan’s life her own life might become 
brighter. For she loved brightness, this sorely- 
tried woman. She never lingered a moment 
longer than she could help under the fringe of 
the cloud. 

One small shadow, however, that cloud lef; 
behind for long. Mr. Scanlan’s dislike to 
Bridget increased every day. Her ugliness 
and roughness had always been an annoyance 
to him; but the worst thing was that she, with 
her sharp eyes, had long ago seen through “the 
masther,” and no man likes to be seen through, 
especially by his servants. 

Besides, Bridget’s passionate devotion to 
‘the misthress” caused her to make perpetual 
and not always silent protest against things 
which Mrs. Scanlan herself bore with perfect 
equanimity, for long habit scarcely even no- 
tices them—small daily sacrifices; which an 
unselfish nature is perpetually offering to a self- 
ish one, and a woman to a man—whether for 
his good is not always clear, And Buidget, 
being an inveterate man-hater, resented this. 

Unquestionably, Bridget could not have been 
always a pleasant person to have in the house. 
She was a special bugbear to Edward Scanlan, 
with whom her warm Irish heart counted as 
nothing against her sharp Irish tongue, edge 
with shrewd mother-wit, and weighted by the 
sterling honesty which detects at once any thing 
like a sham. He not merely disliked her, he 
actually dreaded her, and tried every means, 
not open, but underhand, to get rid of her. 
They all failed, however. When she left Ire- 
land Bridget had declared she would live and 
die with her dear mistress, and she kept her 
word. She stuck like a bur to the struggling 
household at Wren’s Nest, blind to all hints; 
deaf to all scoldings—totally indifferent on the 
subject of wages, or of ‘‘ bettering herself,” as 
her master sometimes urged. She would not 
go; and both she and her mistress knew per- 
fectly well that she could not go. For what 
new servant would have been content with 
Bridget’s wages —have lived upon Bridget’s 
scanty fare—have put up with every sort of in- 
convenience, and still gone working on “‘like a 
horse,” as Bridget did? Above all, who would 
have loved them—one and all—as Bridget loved 
them ? 

And in this story, where I am conscious of 
shooting many a sharp arrow against the Irish 
nation—casting dust—ah, well!—on the graves 
of my children’s forefathers— let me confess 
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with tears over another grave, where I myself | settled income, but was always wearying for some 
jately laid Bridget Halloran’s dear old head, | blessing he had not got—to be a popular preach- 
that 1 believe she is not an untrue type of many er, a great author, a man of wealth and fashion. 
[rishwomen—women carrying under their light, | He envied his rich neighbors every luxury they 
lively manners hearts as true as steel, and as | had, and would have aped their splendor con- 
pure and fresh as their own green meadows and | stantly with his own pinchbeck imitations of 
blue skies—cheerful themselves and cheering | the same had not his wife withstood him stead- 
others to the last limit of a blessed old age. I ily. She tried all possible arguments to make 
have known such; and I wish—oh! my sin-| him live simply, modestly; resting upon his 
cere, formal, dear, gentle Englishwomen; my | sure dignity as a minister of God, who has no 
brave, true, narrow-minded, large-hearted | need to pay court to any man; whose mere 
Seotchwomen—I wish I knew a few more! presence is an honor, and who may receive the 
The whole course of Bridget’s relations with | Lest society without deviating in the least from 
the family of which she considered herself a‘ his own natural household ways. 
member were a queer mixture of tragedy and For instance, that small snobbishness of a 
comedy, which climaxed to a point when there | poor man asking rich men to dinner, and giv- 
appeared unexpectedly a quite legitimate mode | ing them dinners like their own, seemed con- 
of getting rid of her. The Rectory gardener— | temptible to the ‘‘blue blood” of Josephine 
an elderly widower, with a large family—who | Scanlan. When Lady Emma Lascelles came 
had long noted Bridget’s good qualities, bal- | to the Rectory, and walked over, as she always 
anced them against her defects; and having | did, to the children’s tea at Wren’s Nest, Mrs. 
yery deaf ears and no eye for beauty, considered |Seanlan gave her a cordial welcome, the best 
that she would make him a capital wife. Ac-| she had of food and drink, and nothing more. 
cordingly he asked her formally in marriage, | But Mr. Scanlan would have feasted her on 
and of Mr. Scanlan, who, with great amaze-| silver and gold, and let the family fast for a 
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ment and ill-concealed satisfaction, forwarded | 
the old fellow’s suit by every means in his 
power. 

But Bridget refused to smile upon her an- 
cient lover—not that his antiquity was against | 
him: she said, “Old men were much better | 
than young ones; she'd rather marry the rec- 
tor than any curate in the neighborhood, if she 
was alady. But,” she added, severely, ‘not 
a man in the world was to be depended on; 
she'd seen too much of matrimony to wish to 
try it herself.” Which remark, being repeated 
to him unconsciously by one of his ‘‘ little pitch- 
ers,” who have. always such proverbially ‘‘ long 
ears,” did not greatly gratify Mr. Scanlan. 

I fear he may be considered, after all, an ill- 
used man, playing a rather subordinate part in 
his own household. But people get what they 
can; and there is one thing which no sham rev- 
erence will impart to its object—dignity. It is 
no easy thing to set up as the household deity 
an idol, not of gold but clay, from whom the 
gilding is perpetually rubbing off, and the baser 
material appearing in the eyes even of children 
and servants; so that nothing but the assertion 
of an absolute falsehood can maintain the head 
of the family as a ‘‘head” at all. Oh how 
thankful ought those families to be who really 
have a head to worship—with the leal devotion 
which is his rightful due—who, as husband, fa- 
ther, and master, righteously fulfills his duties, 
and is in truth God’s vicegerent upon earth unto 
those who with all their hearts love, honor, and 
obey him! Knowing what such loyalty is, it is 
with tears rather than wrath or ridicule that I 
draw this inevitable picture of Edward Scan- 
lan, 

He was a very unfortunate man, and thought 
himself so, though for other causes than the 
true ones. He counted as nothing his bright, 





clever, handsome wife, his healthy children, his 


week to come. 

Small differences such as these—springing 
from the fact that the husband has one stand- 
ard of right and the wife another, and that 
they look at things from totally opposite points 
of view—caused the wheels of life to move not 
always smoothly in the Scanlan household, 
How can two walk together unless they be 
agreed? especially when they have children, 
and every year the young eyes grow sharper, 
and the little minds wider and clearer. Alas! 
often, when the wife’s agony has grown dulled 
by time, the mother’s but begins. Many a day, 
had she been alone, Mrs. Scanlan, in very wea- 
riness of warfare, would have Jaid down her 
arms, indifferent not merely to prudence and 
imprudence, but almost to right and wrong. 
Now she ‘Jared not do it, for the sake of her 
children. ‘To bring them up honestly, simply, 
in the fear of God and total fearlessness of man, 
was her one aim and one desire; and to do 
this she again and again buckled on her armor 
for this pitiable domestic skirmishing, this guer- 
rilla warfare ; having to fight inch by inch of her 
way, not in an open country, but behind bushes 
and rocks. For, as I before said, Edward Scan- 
ian was at heart a coward, and his wife was not. 
In most contests between them he ended by pre- 
cipitately quitting the ground ; leaving his mel- 
ancholy victress to gaze, more hui. siated than 
victorious, round upon her desolate battle-field. 

She did this the day after Bridget had given 
the final congé to her lover, and declared her 
determination not to be “druy out o’ the 
house,” but remain a fixture there as long as 
she lived; which Mrs. Scanlan honestly said 
she thought was the best thing possible for the 
family. So Mr, Scanlan had to yield; but the 
domestic atmosphere was not sunny for a week 
or more ; the mistress had a sad worn face, and 
the master allowed himself to be irritable over 
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trifles in a way patent even to chance visitors 
—to the rector, for instance. 

**T’'ll tell you what, Scanlan,” said he, one 
afternoon, when he had spent an hour or two, 
after his wont, with the family; ‘‘ you are a 
good fellow, and a very amusing fellow, but you 
ought to have been a bachelor.” 

“T wish I had. 


But he seemed a little vexed for all that. He 
liked always to appear the amiable paterfamil- 
jas. 
man. And many atime, when visitors were by, 
he would put his arm round his girls’ waists and 


pat his boys on the shoulder—caresses which | 


these young people received at first with awe 
and pleasure, then with hesitation, at last with a 
curious sort of smile. Little folks are so sharp! 
sharper than big folks have any idea of. 

I will not say these children did not love 


their father, for he was good-natured to them; | 


and they clung to him with the instinct of life- 
long habit; but they did not respect him, they 
did not rely upon him. ‘Oh, papa says so,” 


which meant that secondary evidence was nec- | 


” 


essary; or, “‘ Papa intends it,” which implied 
that the thing would never be done—grew to be 
familiar phrases in the household. ‘The mother 


had simply to shut her ears to them ; for to ex- | 


plain them, to argue against them, above all, 
to reprove them, was impossible. 

And thus time went on, and it was years since 
the day she had heard Mr. Oldham’s intentions | 
with regard to her; which at first seemed to 
make such a momentous difference in her life, 
but at last sunk into a mere visionary fancy, 
scarcely believed in at all. 

Besides, sad to say, but not wonderful, the 
secret which she thought would have been a 
permanent bond of union between herself and | 
her good old friend turned out quite the con- | 
trary; rather a bar of separation between them. 
Her sensitive pride took alarm lest, silent as she 
was by his command, any filial attentions she | 
might show to him might be misinterpreted ; 
supposed by him to be meant to remind him of | 
his promise. For the same reason all her dif- | 
ficulties and anxieties, yearly accumulating, she | 
hid from him with the utmost care ; complain- | 
ings might have been construed into an entreaty 
for help, or for some change in the difficult and | 
anomalous position in which he had placed her 
and allowed her to remain. 

It was indeed most difficult ; especially with | 
regard to the children, of whom, as he grew fee- | 


It would have saved me a} 
world of trouble,” replied the curate, laughing. | 


It looked so very much better in a clergy- | 


| For their mother acutely felt that a hundred 
pounds spent upon them now would be worth 
| more than a thousand ten years hence, if Mr. 
Oldham lived so long. She would sit caley- 
| lating how late César might go to college, with 
any hope of succeeding there; and whether 
| Adrienne and the younger ones could acquire 
enough accomplishments to make them fit for 
their probable position. And then she caught 
herself reckoning—horrible idea !—how long the 
term of mortal life usually extends, and how long 
it was likely to extend in Mr. Oldham’s case, 
until she started up, loathing her own imagina- 
tion, feeling as guilty as if she were compass- 
ing the old man’s death, and wondering wheth- 
er the promised fortune was a blessing or an act- 
| ual curse; for it seemed both alternately. 

Sometimes the hope of the future was the 
| only thing that made her present life endura. 
| ble; again, it haunted her like an evil spirit, 
until she felt her very nature slowly corrupting 
junder its influence. She was conscious of 
having at once a bitter scorn for money, and 
yet an exaggerated appreciation of its value, 
and an unutterable craving to possess it, 
| Then oftentimes she felt herself such an arrant 
| hypocrite. Luckily, her husband never talked 
of the future—it was not his way; he took 
things easily, would have eaten calmly his last 
loaf, and then been quite surprised that the 
cupboard was empty. But Bridget often let 
| out her own humble fears about “them poor 
dear children,” and the way they were growing 
up; and one or two of her neighbors came and 
advised with her on the subject—wondering 
what she meant to do with César, and wheth- 
er, presently, he would not be able to leave 


| the grammar-school and get a small clerkship, 
|or be apprenticed to some respectable—very 


respectable—trade. To all of which remarks 
and not unkindly anxieties she had but one 
answer, given with a desperate bluntness which 
made people comment rather harshly upon how 
very peculiar Mrs. Scanlan was growing, that 
‘**she did not know.” 

It was the truth; she really did not know. 
Mr. Oldham’s total silence on the subject often 
made her fancy she must have mistaken him in 
some strange way, or that he had changed his 
mind altogether concerning her. The more 
so, as there gradually grew up a slight coolness 
between him and her husband. Whether it 
was that the rector had offended the huge 
self-esteem of his curate—and of all enmity, 
the bitterest is that of a vain man whose vanity 


bler, Mr. Oldham’s notice gradually lessened. has been wounded ; or else the curate had been 
They obviously wearied him, as the young do | seen through—clearer than ever—by the astute 
weary the old. And their mother could not) and acute old rector; but certainly they never 
bear to intrude them upon him; would scarce- | got on well when they did meet, and they grad- 


ly ever send them to the Rectory, where they | 
used to be such constant guests, lest, as he 
once said, they might ‘remind him of his 
death,” and of their own future heirship; also, 
lest their somewhat provincial manners and 
shabby dress should be a tacit reproach to him 
for his half-and-half kindness toward them. | 


ually met as seldom as possible. Mr. Oldham 
generally called at Wren’s Nest when Mr. 
Scanlan was absent; and Mr. Scanlan always 
found an excuse ready for sending his wife 
alone when invitations came from the Rectory. 

Yet still he every now and then harped upon 
his stock grievance—the great injustice with 
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which he was treated in being so underpaid, 
and compelled, for the sake of wife and family, 


to hide his light under a bushel at Ditchley, | 


when he might be acquiring fame and fortune 
in London. And still he at times suggested 
going there, or threatening to go, that, to de- 
tain him, Mr. Oldham might still further in- 
crease his salary. ‘To all of which notions and 
projects his wife opposed a firm, resolute nega- 
tive—that of silence. She let him talk as much 
as he liked—and he dearly enjoyed talking— 
but she herself spoke no more. 

At length a thing happened which broke this 
spell of sullen dumbness—broke it perhaps for 
her good, for she felt herself slowly freezing up 
into a hard and bitter woman. Still, the way 
the blow fell was sharp and unexpected. 

Her husband came home one night, irritable 
exceedingly. Now many a wife knows well 


enough what that means, and her heart yearns | 


over the much-tried man, who has been knocked 
about in the world all day and comes to her 
for rest, and shame if he can not find it! even 
though he may task her patience and forbear- 
ance a little sometimes. But irritability was 
not Edward’s failing; he rather failed in the 
opposite direction—in that imperturbable in- 
difference to all cares and all troubles which 
did not personally annoy himself, which often 
passes muster as ‘‘the best temper in the 


world ;” though, undoubtedly, he was by na- | 


ture of a better temper than his wife, in whom 
circumstances were gradually increasing certain 
acerbities, not uncommon in strong and high- 
spirited women, but yet far from beautiful. 
And Mr, Scanlan’s easy daisser aller tried Mrs. 
Scanlan to the last limit of feminine endur- 
ance. 

To-day, however, they seemed to have 
changed characters. She was calm, and he 
was sorely out of humor. He found fault with 
Bridget, the children, the house, every thing— 
nay, even with herself, which he did not often 
do. And he looked so ill and wretched, lying 
on the sofa all the evening, and scarcely saying 
a word to any one, that she grew alarmed. 

When the children had gone to bed the se- 
cret came out—not naturally, but dragged out 
of him, like a worm out of its hole, and then 
pieced together little by little, until, '« spite of 
numerous concealments and contradictions, 
Mrs. Scanlan arrived at a tolerable idea of what 
was wrong. 

Her husband had gone and done what most 
men of his temperament and character are very 


| forgot all about it. I did, indeed, my dear 
| wife.” 
| “TJ fully believe you,” Josephine said, bitter- 
ly. Hitherto she had opposed not a word to 
his stream of talk, explanations, regrets, apol- 
ogies. He never looked at her, or he would 
have seen her slowly whitening face, her rigid 
mouth, and knotted hands, 
‘* But isn’t it unlucky—so very unlucky for 
| me ?” 
“For us, you mean,” said Mrs. Scanlan, slow- 
ly. ‘But do you think you can tax your mem- 
ory enough to tell me just two facts? How 
much have you to pay ? and how soon must you 
| pay it ?” 

Facts were not the prominent peculiarity 
of Edward Scanlan; but at last she elicited 
from him that the bill was over-due, and that it 
amounted to two hundred pounds. 
| ‘*Two hundred pounds! And when did you 
| sign it?” 
| ‘*A year ago—six months—I really forget.” 
She looked at him with her indignant eyes. 

‘* Edward, why did you not tell me at the time ?” 
| **Oh, my dear, you would have made such a 
| fuss about it. And besides it was merely sign- 
|ing my name, I never expected to be called 
| upon to pay a farthing. I never should have 
| been but that my friend—” 
‘Yon have never said yet who is your friend.” 
| ‘Ah, that was your fault. You always dis- 
|liked him, so that I could not mention him. 
| Otherwise I should never have thought of not 
| telling you, It was your doing, you see; you 
| were always so unjust to poor Summerhayes.” 
| **So—it was Mr. Summerhayes for whom 
| you accepted the bill ?” 
|" «FT could not help it, Josephine, I assure 
|you. He kept writing to me letter after letter.” 
‘* What letters? I never saw them.” 
Edward Scanlan blushed; yes, he had the 
grace to blush. ‘‘No, they never came here: 
| I knew they would only make you angry, so I 
| had them directed to the post-office. In fact, 
my darling, I was really afraid of you.” 

*‘ Afraid of me!” said Josephine, turning 
away. And as she did so there crept into her 
heart a feeling worse than indignation, jeal- 
ousy, or wound2d love—the most fatal feeling 
any wife can have—not anger, but contempt 
for her husband. 

Edward Scanlan was mistaken; she made 
“no fuss” about this, Women like her seldom 
waste their strength in idle struggles against 
the inevitable. She bore the disastrous reve- 
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prone to do—it looks so generous to oblige a| lation so quietly that he soon began to think 
friend, and flatters one’s vanity to be able to do | it had not affected her at all, and recovered 
it—he put his name to a bill of accommodation. | his spirits accordingly. If Josephine did not 
The “friend” turned out as such persons usually | mind it, of course the thing could be of no con- 
do, a mere scoundrel, and had just vanished, | sequence: she would find a way out of it; she 
to Greece, or Turkey, or Timbuctoo, little mat- | was so very sensible a woman. For among the 
ter where ; but he could not be found, and the | pathetic bits of good in him which accountea 
acceptor of the bill had to pay it all. for his wife’s lingering love, was this unfailing 

“T declare, Josephine, I had no idea of such | belief in her, and unlimited reliance upon her. 
a thing,” pleaded he, eagerly ; “I thought it | Surely, with the aid and counsel of his good 
was a mere form: and after it was done I quite | Josephine he would be able to swim through 
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that unpleasant affair. ‘‘ Unpleasant” was the 
only light in which it occurred to him. 
actual sin of the thing, and the weakness, al- 
most amounting to wickedness, of a man who, 
rather than say No to another man, will com- 


. . e as | 
promise the interests of his own nearest and 
dearest, did not strike in any way the curate | 


of Ditchley. He became quite cheerful. 

‘*T am so glad to see how well you take it. 
Truly, my dear, you are the best wife in En- 
gland, and I always say so to every body. 
And since you agree with me that I could not 
avoid this difficulty, I hope you will help me in 
trying to get out of it.” 

“ How ?” 

**By going to Mr. Oldham and asking him 
to lend us the money. He has lots of capital 
lying idle—I know that—and two hundred 
pounds is nothing to him, even if he gave it 
instead of lending it. But I don’t ask him to 
give it, only to lend it, and ou ample security.” 

“On what security ?” 

**My own; my IO U—my ‘ promise to pay, 
which perhaps you don't understand ; women 
are so ignorant about business. Personal se- 
curity is of course all I can offer, unless I had a 
fortune. Heigh-ho! I wish somebody—some 
wealthy old spinster, or miserly old bachelor 
like Oldham—would leave me one!” 

Josephine’s breath almost failed her. Though 
her husband had spoken in the most random, 


careless way, she looked at him in terror, as if | 


he knew the truth. But no; her own timorous 
conscience had been alone to blame. 

** Why, Josephine, how red you have turned! 
Have I said such a dreadful thing, or are you 
getting furious, as usual, because I suggest ap- 
plying to Mr, Oldham for money? Not in the 
old way, you will observe ; this way is quite legal 
and unobjectionable —a transaction between 
gentleman and gentleman; and he ought to 
feel rather flattered that I do apply to him. 
But you—you seem as frightened of that poor 
old fellow—who is fast breaking down, I see— 
as if he were the Great Mogul himself.” 

Josephine paused a little. In her answer it 
was necessary to weigh every word. 

“Edward,” she said at last, ‘‘if you do this 
you must do it yourself. I can not and will 
not beg from Mr. Oldham in any shape or 
under any pretext. He pays us sufficiently, 
and more than sufficiently, and I wish to keep 
free from all obligations to him.” 

“You are perfectly silly! Why should we 
not get as much out of him as we can? He 
has no children, as we have, and goodness only 
knows who is his heir, if he has any. He may 
leave all his money to a college or a foundling 
hospital. Let him! Who cares?” 

‘**No one ought to care. It is his own, to do 
what he likes with.” 

“Bless me! If I thought I had the slightest 
chance wouldn’t I have a try for it! If the 
rector would only leave his property to his poor 
curate—not the most unnatural thing either !— 
why we might almost live upon post-obits.” 
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** Will you tell me what is a post-obit 2” 
* You innocent, dear woman! Only a bond 


| given as security for money advanced, to be 
| paid after the death of one’s father, or uncle, 
| or any one to whom one is lawful heir, Man, 
a young fellow supports himself for years upor 
post-obits. I only wish I had a chance of try- 


’ 


! 


| ing the system.’ 
“Fortunately you have none,” said his wife, 
in her hard, unwifely tone. And yet, had s| 
| been married to a hero, nay, to an ordinari); 
upright and high-minded man, Josephine Scan- 
lan would any day have died for her husband. 
Harder still, she would have helped him to die. 
She was the sort of woman to have gone with hir 
to the very foot of the scaffold, clung around his 
haltered neck, or laid his disgraced head upo 
her bosom, heeding nothing for worldly shame, 
|so that she herself could reverence him sti 
But now? Well, the man was—what he was 
and, alas! he was her husband. 

She might have been too hard upon him, ex- 
| acting from him a nobility of thought and acti: 
lof which few are capable—striving forever to 
| pull out the mote from his eyes, and forgetting 

the beam in herown. And yet—and yet— 

I can not judge—I dare not. When J- 
| Winifred (not Winifred Weston now)—look at 

the dear face opposite to me, on my own hearth, 
I know that such a marriage would have mad- 
dened me. 
Ignorant as she was in many worldly things 
Mrs. Scanlan knew enough to see that, thoug! 
her husband had brought himself into it foolish 
j}ly rather than guiltily, his position was very 
critical. Unless he could meet the bill, h: 
would have to give up every thing he had— 
and that was not worth two hundred pounds 
No wonder that, as she drew him back again 
to the subject in hand, and they began to dis- 
cuss every possible way in which he could 
avoid the consequences of his imprudence, Ed- 
ward Scanlan gradually became so terrified that, 
even with the demon of contempt lurking at the 
bottom of her heart, his wife felt almost sorry 
for him. 

“Help me! do help me!” he cried, ‘‘ Ihave 
nobody in the wide world to help me but you.” 

That was true; truer far than he meant it to 
be. For the once charming curate had a little 
worn out the admiration of his flock. He got 
fewer invitations than he used to have, and 
those among the new rather than the old in- 
habitants of Ditchley. Of these latter, the 


| younger folks began to look upon him as a 
| middle-aged father of a family, and the seniors 


found, both in his conversation and character, 
a certain lack of that stability and wisdom 
which replace so nobly, in many men, the at- 
tractiveness of youth. Perhaps, too, others 
besides Bridget and Mr. Oldham, when thrown 
in nearer relations with him, had in course of 
years “seen through” Mr. Scanlan. At any 
rate, his popularity was a little waning in the 
neighborhood, and if he did not guess the fact 





his wife did—pretty plainly. 
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As to how it affected her—well, a man might | 
not easily understand, but I think most women 
would, When he said—with what he did not 
know was truth, only pitiful appeal—‘*I have 
nobody to help me but you,” and leaned his 
head on her shoulder, his wife did not thrust 
him away; she drew him closer, with a sad 
tenderness. 

“Poor Edward!” said she, softly. ‘ Yes; 
I will help you if I can.” 

And she sat a long time thinking; while 
Mr. Scanlan went on talking, arguing with her 
in every possible form the duty and necessity 
of her making application to Mr. Oldham. She 
returned ne answer, for another scheme had 
darted into her mind. Alas! she was growing 
into a painfully quick-witted woman—as alive 
to the main chance, she often thought, as any 
man could be. 

Those jewels of hers—long put by and nev- 
er used—they were worth fully two hundred 
pounds. She knew that bv the brooch she had 
once sold. She had never tried to sell any 
more; she thought she would keep them, these 
relics of her youth and her early married life, 
until the day when her prosperous condition 
would make them suitable for her wearing. 
But now, if she could dispose of them, tempo- 
rarily, to some friend who would generously al- 
low hertoredeem them! And then she thought 
of Lady Emma Lascelles, between whom and 
herself had sprung up something as like friend- 
ship as could well exist between a curate’s wife 
and an earl’s daughter married to a million- 
aire. 

“T will get Lady Emma’s address from the 
Rectory, and write to her.” And she explained 
to Mr. Scanlan the reason why. 

He did not object, having fallen into that 
dejected condition in which he never objected 
to any thing, but let his wife do just as she | 
liked. Nor did he now take a sentimental 
view of her parting with her marriage pearls ; 
the practicalities of life had long since knocked 
all sentiment out of him. He only implored 
her to conduct the transaction with the utmost 
care, and let nobody know, especially the rec- 
tor. 

‘** For I think—indeed, I am sure—that some- 
body has given him a hint about the matter. 
He sent me a rather curt note requesting me 
to come and speak to him at ten o’clock to- 


morrow morning on my way to the vestry- | 


meeting. It may be only about vestry busi- 
ness; but I wish I was well out of it, or I 
wish youn could go instead of me, my dearest 
Josephine.” 

**T wish I could,” she said, with a mixture 
of pity and bitterness; and then stopped her- 
self from saying any more. 

They took the pearls out of her jewel-case, 
a beautiful set—the bridegroom's present on 
her wedding-day. But neither referred to 
that; possibly neither remembered the fact; 
these memories wear ovt so strangely fast 
amidst all the turmoil and confusion of life ; 


and the crisis of the present was too imminent, 
the suspense too great. 

‘* Lady Emma is at Paris now, I think; but 
I can easily get her exact address. I will go 
up to the Rectory for it to-morrow morning; 
or you could ask yourself, Edward.” 

“Not I. I will have nothing to do with it. 
Manage your own affairs.” 

**My own affairs!” Well, they were her 
own now—her children’s whole future might 
be at stake on the chance of Lady Emma’s act- 
*ng promptly and kindly. But there was little 
fear, she had so good a heart. “I feel sure 
she will buy them,” said Mrs. Scanlan, locking 
up the case again. ‘* And I shall beg her to 
let me buy them back if ever we are rich enough 
for me to wear them.” 

**You never will wear them,” said the cu- 
rate, drearily. ‘Depend upon it, Josephine, 
we are slowly sinking—sinking into abject pov- 
erty. You would not let me get a chance of 
rising in the world, and now you must reap the 
results. Mark my words, your sons will end in 


being mere tradesmen—wretched, petty trades- 


men.” For Mr. Scanlan, being only a gener- 
ation removed from that class, had a great con- 
tempt for it, and a great dread of being in any 
way identified or mixed up with it. 

**My sons!” cried the poor mother, sudden- 
ly remembering them and what they might 
come to, if at this crisis things went ill, if no 
money were attainable to meet the bill, and it 
were put into a lawyer’s hands; when, suppos- 
ing he were unable to pay it, he would assured- 
ly be sent to prison. After such a dire dis- 
grace it would be all over with him and them 
all, for Mr. Oldham would never receive him 
again as curate, and Ditchley, which, with all 
its narrowness, was quite old-fashioned in its 
innocent honesty, certainly never would. 

‘*My poor boys!” Mrs. Scanlan repeated, 
piteously ; then started up erect, her black eyes 
flashing, and her whole figure dilated. ‘I do 
not care,” she said; ‘‘ whatever happens, I do 
not care, Edward, I had rather see my César, 
my Louis, an honest butcher or baker than a 


| thief of a ‘gentleman’—like your friend Mr. 
| Summerhayes.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Arter his wife’s fierce ebullition about ‘a 
thief of a gentleman” Mr. Scanlan did the only 
wise thing a husband could do under the cir- 
cumstances—he held his tongue. Next morn- 
| ing, even, he took every opportunity, not of re- 

newing, but of eluding the subject. Fortunately 
| he had to leave early; and after he had started 

for a long day of what he called ‘‘ parish duties” 
| —which meant a brief vestry-meeting and a 
| long series of pastoral visits afterward to lunch- 

eon, dinner, and so on, at various hospitable 
| houses— Josephine sat down to collect her 
| thoughts before she paid her call to the Rec- 
| tory. 
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Though she saw Mr. Oldham less often than 
of yore, and there had grown up between them 
a yague reserve, still she knew he liked her | 
still, and she liked him very sincerely, Both | 
the old man and the young woman had instinet- 


ively felt from the first that theirs were sympa- | 


thetic and faithful natures, and no drawbacks | 
of circumstances could alienate the firm friend- | 
ship between them, though it was one of those 


dormant friendships which sometimes never | 


thoroughly awaken in this world, and, ceasing 
out of it, lezve us with the feeling less of what 
they were than what they might have been. 
Nevertheless, the tie between Mrs. Scanlan and 
the old rector was strong enough to make it 
difficult for her to disguise from him her pres- 
ent heavy anxiety, especially if, as her husband | 
suspected, he had some inkling of it already. 
What if he questioned her why she wanted 
Lady Emma’s address? Some simple femi- 
nine reason might easily be assigned; but that 
Josephine scorned. No small womanish arts 
were at all in her line; 
straight to her point. If Mr. Oldham asked 
her, she must, of course, tell him the exact 
state of the case; but, for her husband's sake, 
she determined to keep it back as long as pos- 
sible. 

These anxious thoughts showed so plainly in 
her face that Bridget, coming into the parlor to 
find out the cause of her mistress’s unusual state 
of quiescence, read them at once. 


**You've got another botheration, ma'am, I | 


see. Tell it me, do. The children are safe 
out of doors; look at ’em all playing in the 
garden, so full of fun! It ‘ll do your heart 
good, ma’am dear.” 

Poor Bridget had touched the right chord ; 
the hard, stony look passed from Mrs. Scanlan’s 
face; she began to weep, and once beginning 
she could not stop. By degrees her faithful 
servant had coaxed her out of half her trouble, 
and guessed the rest. 

Bridget drew a long breath, and, being behind 
her mistress’s back, clenched her sturdy fist and 
pulled her good, ugly face into a succession of 
villainous frowns, 
any body or nobody—but she said nothing. 
And there, I think, the poor servant deserves 
some credit, and some pity too. Her life was 
a long series of self-suppression. 
felt toward her mistress and the children was 
patent enough ; her feelitigs toward her master 
nobody knew. It is hard to disguise love ; but 


it is still harder to hide its opposite ; and, per- | 


haps, the hardest thing of all is to see the ob- 


ject of one’s love a willing, deluded victim to the | 


object of one’s—not hatred, perhaps—but in- 
tense aversion and contempt. 


her mistress know it. 
fairly place the poor, unlettered Irishwoman in 
the rank of heroines. 

Bridget had no question that Lady Emma 
would buy the jewels, and hold her tongue on 


she must always go | 


which might be meant for | 


What she | 


Bridget despised | 
her master ; there was no doubt about that ; yet | 
I feel sure that throughout her life she never let | 
Which fact, I think, may | 


anne cn 
the matter too, “She was a rale lady, and 
| could keep a secret.” Logic at which oe 
Scanlan smiled faintly. But still in many w: 
the devotedness of the woman comforted os 
| heart—not for the first time. 


It may seem strange, and some people may 
| be much scandalized at it, that this poor lady 
should be so confidential with her servant, more 


so than with her husband. But it must be re- 


membered that in both Irish and French house- 
holds the relation between superiors and infe- 


| riors is both freer and closer than it is in En- 
| gland generally; and, besides, she could trust 
Bridget. No shams with her! no mean, dou- 
ble-minded, worldly ways; no half-truths, or 
| prevarications arranged so cleverly as, without 
telling an actual lie, to give the appearance of 
one. Irish though she was—(I confess with sor- 
row an all but universal Celtic fault !)—Bridget 
had learned, difficultly and painfully, to “tell 
truth and shame the devil,” and her 
loved her accordingly 
“ Wish me good-speed,” said she, as the loy- 
| ing servant threw something after her from the 
door ‘‘for luck.” ‘‘I trust I may come back 
| with a lighter heart than I go.” 

And slipping away out of sight of her little 
folks, who would have overwhelmed her with 
questions about her unusual errand to Ditchley 
alone, Mrs. Scanlan walked quickly across the 
common, even as she had done the day she had 

| first heard Mr. Oldham’s secret, years ago. 

How many they seemed! And how many 
more appeared to have slipped by since she was 
married! Married—on just such a morning as 
this, a soft February morning, with the sap just 
stirring in the leafless trees, the buds forming 
| on the bare hedges, the sky growing blue, and 

the sunshine warm, and the thrushes beginning 
to sing. All the world fall of youth and hope, 
and half-awakened spring, as her life was then. 
For she had loved him; with a foolish, girlish, 
| half-fledged love; still, undoubtedly, she had 
loved him, this Edward Scanlan, whom now 
she could hardly believe sometimes was the 
Edward she had married. 

A frantic vision crossed her of what she had 
| thought then their married life would be; what 
it might have been—ay, and what even after 
they had settled at Ditchley she had tried hard 
to make it. For how little their loss of fortune 
would have harmed them had Mr. Scanlan 
only been content with such things as he had 
—had they rejoiced over their daily blessings, 
and been patient with their inevitable cares! 
How much wiser if, instead of pestering Prov- 
idence like angry creditors for what they fan- 
cied their due, they had accepted His gifts like 
dear children, believing in the father who loved 
even while He denied! 

This faith, which I conclude Mr. Scanlan 
taught, like most cleigymen, in the letter of 
his sermons, was now the only rag of religion 
‘left in Josephine. Doctrines which her hus- 

band with his other Evangelical brethren was 
| very strong in she did not believe in one whit; 
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or rather she never considered whether they 
were true or false. ‘They had been dinned into 
her with such weary iteration, preached at her 
on all oceasions—only preached, not practiced 
—that now she let them alone; they went in at 
one ear and out at the other. She did not act- 
ually loathe them; mercifully, Christianity is 
so divine that all pure souls instinctively accept 
it and cling to it, in spite of the corruptions of 
its followers; but she ignored them as much as 
she could, and taught as little as possible of | 
them to her children. But at every step she | 
was stopped; even at the Lord’s Prayer, when | 
her youngest child, to whom she tried to ex- | 
plain why he was to cail God ‘* Our Father,” 
and what a father was, horrified her by the sim- 
ple question, “Is God any thing like papa?” 

Poor mother! Poor children! And they 
had all “souls to be saved,” as Mr. Scanlan 
would have put it. But happily he did not 
perplex himself much about the souls of his 
own family ; he took. it for granted that, being 
his family, they were all right, when in truth 
they were in a spirit of skeptical eontempt 
worse than the blackest heathenism. It re- 
quired many years and many sorrows to bring 
Josephine Scanlan to the light; and her chil- 
dren, save perhaps Adrienne, died without see- 
ing it, or recognizing in ‘‘the Gospel” any 
thing beyond a cant phrase, which meant no- 
thing, or worse than nothing. ‘‘No wonder!” 
said Bridget one day to me, unconscious of the 
bitter satire of her words. ‘‘You see, Miss, 
their papa was a clergyman.” 

Fiercely and fast, thinking as little as pos- 
sible of how she should word her errand, and 
nerving herself for disappointment, as if it were 
her usual lot, Mrs. Scanlan walked through the 
Rectory garden to the front-door, It stood 
wide open, though the day was cold, and up 
and down the usually silent house were sounds 
of many feet. Nevertheless, she rang several 
times before the bell was answered, Then ap- 
peared some under-servant with a frightened 
face, by which Josephine perceived that some- 
thing was terribly wrong. 

‘*What has happened—your master?” and 
a sudden constriction of the heart made her 
stop. She felt almost as if her thoughts had 
murdered him. 

No, Mr. Oldham was not dead. Worse than 
dead, almost, for his own sake and others. He 
had gone to his study, desiring he might not be 
disturbed till lunch-time, as he had ‘‘ business.” 
At one o'clock the butler went in and found 
him lying on the floor, alive and sensible, but 
speechless and motionless. How long he had 
lain there, or what had brought on the fit, no 
oue knew, or was ever likely to know. For 
Dr. Waters, who had been fetched at once, 
said it was very unlikely he would ever speak 
again. The paralysis which had struck him 
was of that saddest kind which affects the 
body, not the mird; at least not at first. 


living corpse, retaining still the imprisoned but 
conscious soul, 

“Oh, doctor, this is terrible! 
hope ?” 

Dr. Waters, coming down the staircase, 
wrung Mrs, Scanlan’s hands, but replied no- 
thing. He was much affected himself, and so 
was Mr. Langhorne, the rector’s man of busi- 
ness, who followed him. The two old gentle- 
men—old, though still much younger than Mra 
Oldham—were noted as very great ‘‘ chums,” 
and the two honestest and best men in all 
Ditchley, even though, as satirical people 
sometimes said, one was a doctor and the 
other a lawyer. They stood talking together 
mournfully, evidently consulting over this sad 
conjuncture of affairs. 

** Yes, I have been putting seals upon all his 
papers,” said Mr. Langhorne. “It is the only 
thing to be done until—until further change. 
There is nobody to take any authority here: 
he has no relations.” 

** Except Lady Emma, and she is abroad; I 
do not know where. Perhaps Mrs, Scanlan 
does.” 

Dr. Waters turned to her, as she stood aloof, 
feeling herself one too many in this house of 
grief, and as if she had no right there. And 
yet she felt the grief as deeply as any one; 
more so, perhaps, because it was not unmixed 
with remorse. Kind, good Mr. Oldham !— 
why had she neglected him of late—why suf- 
fered her foolish pride, her ridiculous sensitive- 
ness, to come between her and him? How she 
wished she had put both aside, and shown fear- 
lessly to the lonely old man what a tender and 
truly filial heart she bore toward him! 

“T know nothing about Lady Emma,” said 
she, forgetting how she had come to ask that 
very question, and how serious it was for her- 
self that it could not be answered. Her own 
affairs had drifted away from hermind, ‘‘ Only 
tell me, will he ever recover, ever speak again ?” 
**]T fear not; though he may lie in his pres- 
ent state for months, and even years; I have 
known such cases. Why do you ask? Did 
you come to speak to him about business? I 
hope all is right between your husband and him?” 

Mrs. Scanlan bent her head assentingly. 

‘That is well. I was half afraid they had 
had some little difficulties of late. And now 
Mr. Scanlan will have the whole duty on his 
hands, and Langhorne and I, as church-ward- 
ens, ought to make our arrangements accord- 
ingly.” 

So they both fell into business talk, as men 
do fall, even after such a catastrophe as this, 
though it seemed shocking enough to the wo- 
man who, with her woman’s heart full, stood 
and listened. No one interfered with her. As 
the curate’s wife she had a certain right to be 
in the house. No other right did she for a mo- 
ment venture to urge. She only sat and listened. 

Shortly she caught a sentence which startled 


Is there no 


Poor Mr. Oldham would be, for the rest of his | her. 





days, whether few or many, little better than a 


“‘ He will never be capable of business again, 
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“18 THERE 
that is quite certain,” said the doctor. ‘I do 
hope he has made his will.” 

**Hem—lI believe—I have some reason to 
suppose he has,” replied the cautious lawyer. 
“But these things are of course strictly pri- 
vate.” 

“* Certainly, certainly ; I only asked because 
he once said he intended to make me his ex- 
ecutor. 
me; and [ shall find it out soon enough when 
all is over.” 

‘* All over,” that strange periphrasis out of 
the many by which people like to escape the 
blank plain word—death! Mrs. Scanlan list- 
ened—she could not keep herself from listen- 
ing—with an eagerness that, when she caught 
the eyes of the two old men, made her blush 
crimson, Jike a guilty person. 

But thé doctor’s mind was preoccupied, and 
the lawyer apparently either knew nothing, or 
else—and this thought smote Josephine with a 
cold fear—there was nothing to be known. Mr. 
Oldham might long ago have burned his will, 
and made another. Her future and that of her 
children hung on a mere thread. 


But he might do that without telling | 
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NO HOPE?” 


The suspense was so dreadful, the conflict in 
her conscience so severe, that she could not 
| stand it. 
**T think,” she said, *‘ since I can do no good 
here, I had better go home. Shall I write to 
| Lady Emma? But in any case I want her ad 
| dre for myself; will Mr. Langhorne look in 
| Mr. Oldham’s address-book for it ?” 
This was easily done, the old rector being 
}so accurate and methodical in all his habits. 
| But the result of the search stopped any hope 
of applying to Lady Emma, even if, under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Scanlan could have made 
up her mind to apply. . The address was, “* Poste 
Restante, Vienna.” 

But Josephine scarcely felt that last shock. 
All she said was, ‘“‘ Very well; she is too far 
off for me to write to her. I will go home.” 

But she had hardly got through the Rectory 
garden when Mr. Langhorne overtook her. 

The good lawyer was a very shy man. He 
had raised himself from the ranks, and still 
found his humble origin, his gawche manners, 
and a most painful stammer he had, stood a 
good. deal in his way. But he was a very hon- 
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est and upright fellow; and though she had 
seldom met him in society, Mrs. Scanlan was 
well aware how highly Mr. Oldham and all his 
other neighbors respected him, and how in that 
cobwebby little office of his lay hidden half the 
secrets of half the families within ten miles 
round Ditchley. 

He came up to her hesitatingly. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, ma’am; taking gveat liberty, I know; but 
if you had any affairs ‘o transact with poor Mr. 
Oldham, and I as his man of business could 
ass-ass-assist you—” 

Here he became so nervous, and began stam- 
mering so frightfully, that Mrs. Scanlan had 
time to recover from her surprise and collect 
her thoughts together. Her need was immi- 
nent. She must immediately consult some- 
body—and do it herself, for her husband was 
sure to escape the painful thing if possible. 
Why should she not consult this man, who was 
a clever man, a good man, and a lawyex besides ? 
And, after all, Mr. Seanlan’s misfortune was 
only a misfortune, no disgrace. He had done a 
very foolish thing, but nothing really wrong. 

So she took courage and accepted Mr. Lang- 
horne’s civility so far as to communicate to him 
her present strait; why she had wished to write 
to Lady Emma; and why, even if there were 
no other reason, the uncertainty of the lady’s 
movements made it impracticable. Yet she 
could see no other way out of this crisis, and 
her need was imperative. 

‘* Otherwise,” she said, with a sort of bitter 
pride, ‘‘ believe me, I never should have com- 
municated my husband’s private affairs in this 
way.” 

“They would not have been private much 
longer, Madam,” said the lawyer, seeming to 
take in the case at a glance, and to treat it as 
a mere matter of business, happening every 
day. ‘* You have no time to lose; Mr. Scan- 
lan must at once pay the money, or the law 
will take its course. Shall I advance him the 
sum? Has he any security to give me?” 

He had none; except his personal promise 
to pay, which his wife well knew was not worth 
astraw. But she could not say so. 


‘**T had rather,” she replied, *‘ be quit of debt | 


entirely, in the way I planned. Will you buy 
my jewels instead of Lady Emm? They are 
worth more than two hundre:. pounds. You 
could easily sell them, or if you would keep 
them for me I might be able to repurchase 
them.” 

Poor soul! she was growing cunning. As 
she spoke she keenly investigated the lawyer's 
face, to find out whether he thought—had any 
cause to think—she should ever be rich enough 
to repurchase them. But Mr. Langhorne’s vis- 
age was impenetrable. 

** As you will,” he said; ‘‘it makes no dif- 
ference to me; I only wished to oblige a neigh- 
bor and a friend of Mr. Oldham’s. Will your 
husband come to me to-morrow? Or you 
yourself? Perhaps you had better come your- 
self,” 


“ Yes, if you “:s‘re it, as my husband will be 
much engaged. 

‘*And take my advice, Mrs. Scanlan—say 
nothing in Ditchley about this matter of the 
bill. As we lawyers know, such things are 
best kept as quiet as possible. Good -after- 
noon, 

Kind as he was, the old man’s manner was a 
little patronizing, a little dictatorial; but Jose 
phine did not care for that. Her distress was 
removed, for she had no doubt of getting her 
husband to agree to this arrangement; so as 
he had the money, it mattered little to him 
how it was obtained. She hastened home, and 
met Mr. Scanlan at the gate. He was coming 
from an opposite quarter, and evidently quite 
ignorant of all that had happened at the Ree- 
tory. 

‘** Well!” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ have you got me 
the money ?” having apparently quite forgotten 
how she had meant to get it. ‘ Are things all 
right ?” 

“Yes, I have arranged it. But—” And 
then she told him the terrible blow which had 
fallen upon poor Mr. Oldham. 

**Good Heavens! what a dreadful thing to 
happen! If I had thought it would have hap- 
pened— But I had no idea he was ill, I as- 
sure you I had not.” 

“Did you see him, then, this morning ?” 

The news affected Mr. Scanlan more than 
his wife had expected, seeing he always took 
other people’s misfortunes and griefs so lightly. 
He staggered, and turned very pale. 

Nobody seeming to know of her husband’s 
having been at the Rectory, she concluded he 
had not gone there; it was no new thing for 
Edward Scanlan to fail in an appointment, par- 
ticularly one that he suspected might not be al- 
together pleasant. 

‘*Yes, I saw him; he let me into the honse 
himself. He had been on the look-out for me 
to give me a lecture; which he did, for one 
| whole hour, and very much he irritated me. 
Indeed, we both of us lost our tempers, I fear.” 

‘*Edward! The doctor said some agitation 
| must have caused this; surely, surely—” 

““It is no use worrying me, Josephine ; what 
is done is done, and can't be avoided. I don’t 
deny we had some hot words, which I am very 
sorry for now; but how on earth was I to know 
he was ill? You can’t blame me!” 

Yet he seemed conscious of being to blame, 
for he exculpated himself with nervous eager- 
ness, 

“IT do assure you, my dear, I was patiemit 

with him as long as ever I could, and it was 
difficult ; for somehow he had found out about 
| the bill, and he was very furious. He said my 
| conduct was ‘unworthy a gentleman and a cler- 
| gyman,’ that I should ruin you and the chil- 
dren, and similar nonsense; declaring that if 
such a thing ever happened again he would do 
—something or other, I can’t tell what, for he 
began to mumble in his speech, and then—” 

“Andthen? Oh, husband! for once in your 


| 
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life tell me exactly the truth, and the whole 
truth.” 

“I will—only you need not imply that I am 
a story-teller. Don’t lose your temper, Jose- 
phine; you sometimes do. Well, Mr. Oldham 
lost his; he grew red and furious, and then his 
words got confused. I thought he was only in 
a passion, and that I had better leave him to 
himseif; so I went away quietly—I declare 
quite quietly—slipped out of the room, in short 
—for somebody might hear us, and that would 
have been so awkward.” 

* And you noticed nothing more ?” 

“Well, yes; I think—I am not sure—but I 
think, as I shut the study door, there was a 
noise—some sort of a fall; but I could not go 
back, you know, and I did not like to call the 
servants; they might have found out we had 
been quarreling.” 

“They might have found out you had been 
quarreling,” repeated Josephine, slowly, with a 
strange contempt in her tone. ‘‘ And this was, 
when ?” 

** About eleven, I fancy.” 

* And he lay on the floor till one—lay help- 
less and speechless, not a creature coming near 
him! Poor old man! And you let him lie. 
It was your doing. You—” 

**Coward” was the word upon her lips; but 
happily she had enough sense of duty left not 
to utter it. She left him to hear it from the 
voice of his own conscience. And he did hear 
it; for he had a conscience, poor weak soul 
that he was. He could not keep from sin- 
ning; yet when he had sinned he always knew 
it. This was what made dealing with him so 
very difficult. His pitiful contrition almost dis- 
armed reproach. 

“ Josephine, if you look at me like that I 
shall almost feel ‘as if I had killed him. Poor 
Mr. OldHam! who would have thought it? 
And I know you think it is all my fault. You 
are cruel to me, very cruel. You that are so 
tender to the children—to every body—are as 
hard as a stone to your own husband.” 

Was that true? Her conscience in turn half 
accused her of it. She tried to put on an en- 
couraging smile, entreating him not to get such 
fancies into his head, but to make the best of 
things. In vain! He threw himself on the 
sofa in such a paroxysm of distress and self- 
reproach that it tock all his wife’s efforts to 
quiet him and prevent him from betraying him- 
self to the household. And she felt as much 
as he that nothing must be betrayed. No one 
must know the part which he had had in caus- 
ing this attack of Mr.Oldham’s. That he had 
caused it was clear enough ; one of those unfor- 
tunate fatalities which sometimes occur, making 
one dread inexpressibly ever to do an unkind 
thing or delay doing a kind one, since, in com- 
mon phraseology, ‘‘ one never knows what may 
happen.” 

In this case what had happened was irre- 
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trievable. To publish it abroad would be woyse 
than useless, and might seriously injure Mr. 
Scanlan; just now especially, when so m: 
additional responsibility would fall upon him, 
Far better that this fact—which nobody at 
Ditchley knew—of his interview with the ree. 
tor should be kept among those sad secrets of 
which every life is more or less full. 

So Josephine reasoned with her husband 
and soothed him she best could. Only 
soothed him; for it was hopeless to attempt 
more. To rouse him into courage—to stimy- 
late him into active goodness, for the pure love 
of goodness, had long since become to her a 
vain hope. Powerless to spur him on to right, 
all she could do was to keep him from wrong— 
to save him from harming himself or others, 

** Edward,” she said, taking his hand, and 

regarding him with a mournful pity, “I can 
not let you talk any more in this strain; it 
does no good, and only agitates and wears you 
out. What has happened we can not alter; 
| we must only do our best for the future. Re- 
member to-morrow was his Sunday for preach- 
ing—ah, poor Mr. Oldham!—and you have no 
sermon prepared ; you must begin it at once.” 

This changed the current of the curate’s 
thoughts, always easily enough diverted. He 
caught at the idea at once, and saw, too, what 
an admirable opportunity this was for one of 
his displays of oratory in the pathetic line. He 
brightened up immediately. 

‘*To be sure, I must prepare my sermon; 
and it ought to be a specially good one. For 
after what has occurred half the neighborhood 
will come to Ditchley church on Sunday, and, 
of course, they will expect me to refer to the 
melancholy event.” 

Josephine turned away, sick at heart. “Oh, 
Edward, do not mention it; or, if you must, say 
as little about it as possible.” 

But she knew her words were idle, her hus- 
band being one of those clever men who always 
make capital out of their calamities. So, after 
sitting up half the night to compose his dis- 
course—indeed, he partly wrote it, for there had 
crept into the parish of late a slightly High- 
Church element which objected to extempore 
sermons; which element, while abusing it round- 
ly, the curate nevertheless a little succumbed 
to—he woke his wife about two in the morning 
to read her the principal passages in the ser- 
mon, which he delivered afterward with great 
success, and much to the admiration of his con- 
gregation. His text was, ‘‘ Boast not thyself 
of to-morrow,” and his pictures of all kinds of 
terrible accidents and unforeseen misfortunes 
were most edifying, thrilling all Ditchley with 
horror, or moving it with pathos. He ended 
by reverting to their beloved rector and his sud- 
den and sad illness; which he did in a manner 
so tender, so affecting, that there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the church. Except one; and 

| that, I am much afraid, was Mrs. Scanlan’s. 
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THE STORY OF LEAH AND RACHEL. 


1. 
ER name caused all the trouble. 
t “For pity’s sake, Mrs. Shelby,” said I, 
«don’t give that baby such an ugly name.” 
I was brought up in her father’s family, and 
when she married the Doctor I went with her 


to her new home, and I used an old servant's | 


privilege to speak my mind. 

“(Clarissa Cottlefield! Why, it sounds so 
common and old-fashioned. What does your 
aunt want to send down such a name as that 
to future generations for? She ought to be 
ashamed of herself for asking you to give it to 
that innocent child. Don’t do it, Mrs. Shelby, 
not for all the rich aunts in Chicago. The 
name will vex the girl more than the old wo- 
man’s money will do her good.” 

“We will shorten it to Clara,” said my mis- 
tress, 
dark-eyed baby.” 

“And so like her sister’s,” said I, ‘‘that 
there will be no telling the two apart. 
be Carrie and Clara, and we shall hardly know 
one from the other.” 

‘**Not till they look more alike than at pres- 
ent,” she said. And that was true enough; for 
Miss Carrie was a little white-faced thing, with 
her mother’s light hair and eyes, and the baby 
was as brown as a nut, with large dark eyes, 
and hair that curled tight to her head before 
she was a month old. 

Well, in spite of all I could say, they named 
that child Clarissa Cottlefield. I tended them 
both in their cradles, and when their mother lay 
dying—it was before Miss Carrie was fifteen 
years old—I promised to stay and take care of 
her girls till they were grown. 

No one can say that I made any outward dif- 
ference in my treatment of them. I meant to 
do my duty by both; but I am free to own 
Miss Carrie was nearer to me than her sister. 
Whether it was because she favored her dead 
mother so much, or whether it was because Miss 
Clara got most of the praises outside and needed 
less love at home, I can’t say ; but I know 1 liked 
my oldest girl the best. 

Dr. Shelby brought a stranger gentleman 
home to dine one day. 
Huntington,” I heard him say to Miss Carrie 
in the dining-room, where she was sorting the 
table-napkins; “he will-be in town for a few 
days, and I have invited him to stop with us. 
His father was a class-mate of mine in college.” 

So Miss Carrie brought out the best silver, 
and the red-bordered napkins; and when the 
table was set to her mind she went to her room 
and took off her apron and brushed her hair, 
and went into the parlor to be introduced. She 
was always timid in meeting strangers, and I 
saw her stand turning the door-handle, hesi- 
tating like, before she ventured to go in; but 
Miss Clara came in from a walk, threw her hat 


“That will be a pretty name for my | 


It will | 


** Professor Paul | 


|on the table, knocked down her father’s cane, 
| and never stopped to pick it up, but rushed into 
| the room—though I called after her that there 
| was company—with every curl flying, and her 
| pink morning-dress draggled with the dew. 

That was the difference between those girls, 

After dinner, when Miss Carrie and I were 
rubbing the. silver, Miss Clara stood talking 
about the visitor. 

** He isn’t handsome,” said she; ‘‘he is too 
| pale, and he has too much forehead, and his 
| eyes are as solemn as owls’ eyes, and he isn’t 
|neat in his dress; but there’s something in- 
| teresting about him. Father says he is very 
| learned ; but he appeared so awkward and em- 
| barrassed that I took him at first for a poor 

country minister, He hardly looked at you or 
| me at dinner. 

**T'll tell you what it is, Carrie,” continued 
Clara; “this visitor of ours has been shut up 
in that College with his musty books so long 
that he is quite unaccustomed to the charms 
of ladies’ society. He needs drawing out. Fa- 
ther told me to be very polite to him, and so—” 

** Now, Clara Shelby,” said I, ‘* don’t play 
any of your tricks on that good man. He wants 
nothing of you, and I know by his looks he is 
not a person to be trifled with. And he is 
forty years old at least. When I was young 
| girls mated with men of their own age, instead 
of hankering after their grandfathers.” 

Her father called to her from the door just 
then to come and give them some music, and 
she said no more; but there was mischief in 
those saucy brown eyes of hers, and I watched 
her close. Not that she meant any harm; but 
it was ae natural for Clara Shelby to flirt in 
those days as for a kitten to chase a ball of 
yarn. 

She found it up-hill work with Professor 
Paul Huntington. He staid four or five days, 
and she all the time putting on her pretty, 
coaxing ways, and making eyes at him from 
under her long lashes, and he taking about as 
much notice of her as of me when I passed his 
plate at the table. I saw before he had been 
in the house a day that he was no ladies’ man. 
Not that he was bashful, as Clara said, but his 
mind was on other things. He could talk the- 
ology with the Doctor, and spend whole days in 
the library, and sit up half the night poring 
over the books he brought home; but to lounge 
in the parlor, and dawdle over the girls’ work- 
table, entertaining them with small-talk, was a 
business he was no way inclined to. J saw 
nothing remarkable in Professor Paul Hunting- 
ton. ‘To my mind he was just a sedate, stu- 
dious, good-looking, middle-aged man ; but the 
Doctor and Miss Clara could hardly make 
enough of him while he staid, or praise him too 
highly after he went away. But Miss Carrie 
said nothing. 
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One day—it must have been three or four | 
weeks after his visit—I was putting the dinner | 
on the table, when the Doctor came in and 
tossed a letter to.Miss Carrie. Before she | 
could touch it her sister snatched it from her 
lap, and said, looking at the direction : 

“Since when did you have a gentleman cor- 
respondent, Carrie?’ Then she examined the 
post-mark and gave a little scream, ‘‘ It’s 
from Yale College, New Haven. Oh, Carrie, | 
what if it shou/d be from the Professor!” 

**Stop your nonsense, Clara, and come to 
dinner,” said her father. 

Miss Carrie slipped the letter into her pocket, 
and after dinner she went to her room, and | 
came down presently to her father in his study. } 
I could hear them talking a longtime. I could 
hear their voices, and they seemed to be very 
much in earnest; and when Miss Carrie came 
out to dish the preserves for tea I saw some- | 
thing had happened to make her very happy. 
I watched her a while, and then I closed the 
door and came close to her, and said, ‘‘ Tell old 
Barbara all about it, dear.” 

Upon that she let the spoon fall from her 
hand, and colored up in a minute, and looked | 
ready to run away; and then she dropped her | 
head on my shoulder and whispered : 

**T am so happy, Barbara! He has asked 
me to be his wife. That good, wise man has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

I knew, of course, that she meant the Pro- 
fessor, and I was quite taken aback with the 
surprise ; for he was not a week in the house, 
and had taken less notice of Miss Carrie than | 
of her sister. 

But she came out to me in the kitchen that 
night after my work was done, and read me a 
part of his letter, and that explained it all. 
When he was a young man, he wrote, he re- 
solved not to marry till he was well settled in 
his profession; and because he needed all his 
strength and energy for his life-work, he de- | 
cided to make that his mistress; and when he 
had gathered his material, and put a sure 
foundation under his feet, it would be time 
enough to think of domestic life. In carrying | 
out this plan he had debarred himself from la- 
dies’ society, and all these years had lived his 
solitary old-bachelor life, and was grown shy | 
and awkward; and when the Doctor brought 
him home the first day of his visit he was sorry 
to find young ladies in the family, because it 
would be expected that he should play the 

zreeable, and he hardly knew how to set about 
it. And though the few days he spent under | 
her father’s roof were among the happiest of | 
his life, he did not while there acknowledge 
even to himself that the charm he found was in 
her presence. But when he returned to his 
books and his classes her image was ever before 
him; he found he needed her, and that she | 
only could make his life complete. Could she | 
learn to love him? Might he hope to win her | 
for his wife ? 

It was a good letter, straightforward and to 


| 


| me to love? 
| and beauty, it would not be strange, for every 


| open door. 
| these little things, unless it be to hinder myself 


| never forgot that. 
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the point, and written by a man very much jn 
earnest, I needed only to look in her face to 
know how she would answer it. And so it came 
about that Caroline Shelby was engaged to he 


married to Professor Paul Huntington; sho 


| twenty-three years of age, and he full forty, 


She tried to have him wait. She urged him 
to visit her once more before she gave her prom- 
ise, but he would do no such thing. “ Let her 
say the one word,” he wrote, ‘‘ that will make 
her mine, and she need not twice bid me come 
to her. But while there remains a doubt I can 
not bear to look upon her face.” 


Il. 


Dr. Shelby was well pleased with the match, 


and though Miss Clara teased, and joked, and 
| meddled, till I wonder her sister did not lose 


patience with her, I think in her heart she was 
glad to see Miss Carrie so happy. I fancied at 
first she was a trifle disappointed at the turn 
affairs had taken. Not that she really cared 
for the Professor, but she had been so flattered 
all her life that she expected, as a matter of 
course, that every man she met would fall in 
love with her pretty face. I fancied this, and 
it pleased me that one good man had sense to 
look below the surface. 

*“*Why did he choose me, Barbara?” Miss 
Carrie said one day, ‘* What can he find in 
If it were Clara, with her grace 


one is charmed with Clara; but why should he 
care for me?” 

‘*Now, Miss Carrie,” said I, ‘‘ you are talk- 
ing nonsense. What a companion would Miss 
Clara make for that sober man! Depend upon 
it, the Professor knows what he is about.” 
“She told us one morning, in a voice that 
trembled a little with excitement, that the Pro- 


fessor was coming the next day; and after 


breakfast she tied on her kitchen apron, and 
opened a can of her best peaches, and was busy 
all the morning making sponge-cake and ladies’- 


fingers. And Miss Clara was running in and out, 


| dipping into every thing, and hindering a deal 


more than she helped, and every now and then, 


| to tease her sister, breaking out into a song with 
a chorus of ‘‘ Coming! coming! coming!” 
| 


It was a June morning, and the robins were 
singing, and the roses were in bloom, and the 
smell of the honey-suckle came through the 
I don’t know why I mention all 


from telling the rest of the story. 
After dinner Miss Carrie brought her cov- 
ered basket, and filled it with bread, and meat, 


| and jelly, and I saw a Bible stowed away among 


the other good things. You may be sure she 
And she said, ‘I am going 
to visit my sick people, Barbara; I'll get no 
time after he comes.” 

I watched her down the walk, and the sight 
made me happy; for, though she was never 
handsome and showy like her sister, she vas 
nice, and womanly, and good to look upon. 
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My work hung on that afternoon, for the Ill. 
bread was slow to rise, and Miss Clara went I left my bread ready to bake, and the oven 
out for a walk, and the Doctor was in his study, | cooling, and went into the pastry-room, lock- 
and I had the house to myself. The bell rang | ing the door behind me, There was a door 
presently, and when I opened the door there | out of this room into a dark entry next the 
stood the Profess.' just from the cars, a day | study. I crept ucross this space on my hands 
before we looked for him. And he told me not | and knees that they might not see me, and get- 
to disturb the Doctor, for he would wait by him- | ting behind the open, door, I could see and hear 
self in the sitting-room till the young ladies | every thing. 
returned. So I left him and went back to my Dr. Shelby had turned round in his chair, 
work, and once or twice I heard him walking | and the Professor sat opposite. His face was 
about the room with a quiet step, and smiled | white to the lips, and though I was half the 
to think how the grave, middle-aged man was length of the room from him, I saw the big 
as impatient as a boy, and how the minutes | drops standing on his forehead. ‘The first 
would seem hours to him till his little girl | words I heard were from Dr, Shelby: 
came. **T don’t understand you, Sir. What is it 
Presently I heard the gate click. I made no | you say you have done?” 
doubt it was Miss Carrie, and I wanted to see ‘*T have made a strange and unaccountable 
her first, and send her to change her dress ¢ for, | mistake, Dr. Shelby. I thought your youngest 
though to my eyes she was nice in any thing, I daughter’s name was Caroline.” 
somehow felt that to-day she must go to him His words went through me like a knife, for 
looking her best. I understood it all: the meeting on the piazza, 
So Iran to meet her. But it was her sister. | the look on his face when she called him 
She wore a white dress, and there were scarlet | “‘ brother.” Dr. Shelby began to understand 
bows in her hair, and her curls hung down her | it too. He was a large, heavy man, and gen- 
neck. She danced up the piazza steps, threw her | erally slow in his motions, but he was not long 
hat and gloves on the bench, and standing on tip- | in getting out of his chair this time, and he 
toe, tried to reach a spray of honey-suckle hang- | came and stood before the Professor. 
ing just over her head. And while I watched ‘*Do you mean to tell me, Sir,” said he, 
her a blind was pushed open—there were win- | ‘‘ that you have engaged yourself to marry my 
dows in the sitting-room opening to the floor— | daughte Caroline, mistaking her for her sis- 
and Professor Paul came out, looking eager | ter?” 
and happy. He took both her hands in his, ‘*It was your youngest daughter I asked to 
and spoke one word: be my wife,” said he, *“ but I called her name 
** Caroline.” Caroline.” 
She gave a littie scream. Dr. Shelby walked up and down the room, 
‘‘ Why, Professor Huntington, how you star- | swinging his arms, as his habit was when ex- 
tled me!” she said. ‘Where did you come’ cited. 
from? Carrie is quite well, but she does not ‘* And how came you to make such a blun- 
expect you till to-morrow. My dear brother, der?” said he. ‘‘ How could you be sufiicient- 
we are very glad to see you.” ly pleased with a lady to solicit a correspond- 
I never saw a man’s face change as his | ence which has resulted in an offer of marriage, 
changed while she was speaking. He dropped and know so little about her that you did not 
her hands, and looked at her in a bewildered, | remember her name in distinction from her 
strange way. sister's ?” 
“ Brother!” he said, ‘‘ brother ?” **T have no apology to offer,” replied the 
“Why, yes; can’t I call you by that name, | Professor. ‘‘I have been, as you know, all 
or shall I say Professor ?” my life studious in my habits, secluding myself 
She stopped, for she noticed his queer man-| in a great measure from female society. I 
ner, and looked him full in the face with her scarcely held five minutes’ conversation with 
great brown eyes. either of your daughters during my stay under 
“ You are pale and tired,” she said; ‘‘come your roof. I had no thought of seeking to win 
in, and I will call father.” one of them for my wife till after my return to 
I went back to the kitchen, and in a mo-| New Haven. Their names are similar, and 
ment she came to me. unconsciously I transposed them. You know 
“‘ He is here, Barbara—my learned brother- | the rest; and half an hour ago I discovered that 
in-law that is to be. He came to meet me in| I am under a solemn engagement of marriage 
the porch, and I think in his near-sightedness | to a lady of whom I never thought as a wife.” 
he mistook me for Carrie, for he squeezed my| Dr. Shelby kept on walking about the room. 
hands, and looked at me as if he could have | I never saw him so excited before. He shook 
eaten me up; and when he discovered his mis-| the floor with his heavy tread, and kept his 
take he was pale with the disappointment.” arms swinging. 
** Where is he, Miss Clara ?” | It is a miserable piece of business,” said 
“With father in the study. He asked to| he; ‘I can not tell what will come of it. You 
see him alone. What can he want, Bar-| have won the girl's heart, and now you tell me 
bara ?” | you have never thought of her as a wife.” 
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“ Dr. Shelby,” the Professor said, ‘ you will 
do me the justice to believe that I desire to act 


wife; and as you deal by her, Paul Hunting- 
ton, so may God deal by you!” 


the part of an honoratle man, and do what is | 


right in this matter.” 

‘* Yes,” the Doctor said; he knew that, but 
I think he was glad to hear the Professor say 
$0. 
the confession, hoping at once to be released 
from the engagement. 

**T am well aware, Dr. Shelby,” said the 
Professor, after they had both been silent a mo- 
ment, ‘‘that, having asked a lady to marry me, 
[ am in all honor bound to fulfill my part of the 
contract. But this is only one side of the ques- 
tion. Shall I not do your daughter a greater 
wrong in deceiving her, and giving her a di- 
vided heart, than in telling her the truth, and 
then leaving the matter for her decision ?” 

“*Why need you give her a divided heart ?” 
said the Doctor. ‘Isn’t she good, and lovely, 
a noble Christian girl, and in every respect fit- 
ted to make you happy? I may say, with no 
disparagement to my younger daughter, that in 
my opinion her sister is far better fitted to be 
the wife of a man in your position. My dear 
Sir, you may yet see the hand of Providence in 
this matter.” 


’ 


He may have thought he came to him with | 


I crept back to the kitchen, and my heart 
was sore troubled for the child. I doubted j¢ 
the Doctor’s way was the best way. It went 
hard with me that she should be forced upon 
any man. I questioned if it were not better ty 
tell her the truth—to bid her call all her wo- 
man’s pride to help her, and cast him off, | 
half resolved I would do this, till I heard the 
click of the gate, and saw her coming in. She 
was pale and tired with her walk, and her dead 
mother’s look was on her face, but the happy 
light that had come these last few weeks shone 
in her eyes. Her basket swung empty on her 
arm, and I thought how she had gone from 
house to house that day with her little gifts and 
sweet, helpful counsels, making sad hearts glad. 
Should I break her heart with a word ? 

I dried my eyes and went to meet her, and 
while she was changing her dress I brought a 
chair to the piazza, and climbed up and picked 
the spray of honey-suckle her sister tried for 
but could not reach; and when she came down 
I fastened it in her smooth brown hair, and she 
went in to her betrothed husband. 


The color came into the Professor’s face at | 


that. 

**T love her,” said he. ‘I love the sweet 
girl who met me just now at the door of her 
father’s house and called me brother. Men 


’ 


who love for the first time at my age do not 


love lightly. I shall carry the memory of her 
face with me to my grave.” 

** Answer me one question, Professor, and let 
your decision of this matter rest upon the an- 
swer you give. Who ought to suffer for this 
mistake of yours? Will you visit the conse- 
quences of your blunder upon the head of an 
innocent girl whose affections you have won? 
You have thought of her sister as your future 
wife, and you love her, you say, and will carry 
her memory to your grave. How does the 
girl whom you have mistakenly won look upon 
you? Tell her what you have told me, and 


she will release you from your engagement; | 


but she will die of a broken heart.” 

**It shall not be said of me, Dr. Shelby,” 
said the Professor, ‘‘that I have wrecked the 
happiness of a trusting woman’s heart. I will 
go on with the engagement.” 

**Do you mean it ?” said the Doctor. 

**T am in your hands, Dr. Shelby. I am ut- 


terly confused and overwhelmed in the sudden- | 
I will be guided by you. | 


ness of this surprise. 
Tell me what I ought to do.” 

‘* There is only one thing to be done. This 
girl is your affianced wife. Forget every thing 
but this, and go forward and make her happy. 
Bury this conflict in your own bosom. Never 
let a suspicion of what has occurred cross her 
mind. Never by word or deed give her reason 
to doubt that her image is first in your heart, 
as it will be, I hope and believe. Carrie has 
been a good daughter: she will make a good 


IV. 

Before the Professor returned to New Haven 
the wedding-day was fixed. If you had seen 
the haste he was in to be married, the look he 
gave Dr. Shelby when he proposed their wait- 
ing till September, and how he was almost 
cross with Miss Carrie when she asked for six 
weeks’ time to make her dresses, you would : 
have thought as she did, that he was a very ; 
ardent lover. How happy the girl was! The ! 
soft light was in her eyes, and the pretty color ’ 
came and went in her cheeks at the mention 
of his name, till she grew almost handsome; 
and she watched for his letters, and read them 
till she must have known them by heart, and 
sat by her window over the porch where the 
honey-suckle grew, hemming her ruffles, and 
singing bits of love-songs. 

She grew more gentle and kindly in her 
ways; and faithful and patient and unselfish as 
she always was, she was yet more so now, It 
seemed that she could not do enough for her 
father’s comfort; and busy with her wedding- 
clothes, she yet found time to help me about 
the house, and to care for her poor people. I 
saw that her heart went out to Miss Clara in 
those days, and the jealous feelings that used 
to trouble her were all gone. 
| “IT believe my wicked thoughts will never 
come again, Barbara,” she said to me— 
|she had no mother to go to with her little 
| heart-secrets, and she must needs confess to 
/some one—‘‘I have felt angry at times be- 
‘cause God made my sister so beautiful and 
| graceful, and such a contrast to me in every 
|respect. Why, Barbara, I have sometimes 
| locked myself in my room after people have 
| praised Clara and neglected me, and stood be- 
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fure the mirror, and taken my poor plain face | 
between my hands, and pitied it because it was 
so homely, and cried and cried because I want- 
ed to be loved; and who could ever love me ? 
I shall never do that again. Of all the beauti- 
ful, accomplished women he has met that good, 
wise man chooses me to be his wife. ‘Think 
of it, Barbara! And he saw me day after day 
here with Clara, and lovely and fascinating as 
she is, and trying to please him too—Clara is a 
sad flirt, you know—he passed her by for me. 
Do you know I faney he has taken a dislike to 
Clara? He never speaks her name, and if I 
talk of her, he turns the subject. Ah, well, I 
shall know all his heart by-and-by, and if I 
find any foolish prejudice I will drive it away. 
I love Clara better than ever before, now that 
I am so happy. She shall make us a long 
visit when we have a home of our own, Bar- 
bara, do you think my mother knows of this 
great happiness that has come to me? She 
used to feel anxious about my future. She 
must feel sweetly content now.” 

The night before the wedding, when I had 
laid out the table-linen and the silver, and cut 
the fruit-cake, and left every thing ready for 
the table to be set early in the morning for the 
wedding breakfast, I went to Miss Carrie’s 
room—she was in the parlor with the Professor 
—to see if I could do any thing for her there. 
Her wedding-dress was spread out upon the 
bed, and the veil, and the wreath of orange 
blossoms, and the gloves, and the handkerchief 
were ready for her use. 

I busied myself a while in the front-chamber, 
and on my way down stairs, as I passed her 
door I looked in, and there stood Miss Clara 
dressed in her sister’s wedding-clothes. She 
was smiling and coquetting with herself in the 
glass, and turning her head first over one shoul- 
der and then the other, to view the effect. The 
sight startled me, and I stopped at the door. 
When she saw me she came toward me. 

“Am I[ a pretty bride, Barbara ?” 

“You are well enough, Miss Clara”—I was 


in no mood to flatter her; there were plenty to | 


do that always—‘‘ but you had better take the 
things off. See, you are mussing the veil. 
Do, Miss Clara, be careful.” 

She made me no answer, but swept by me, 
and was half-way down the stairs before I 
thought where she was going. I called to her 
to stop, but it was of no use. 

“You are a cross old Barbara,” she said. 
‘*You are not willing I should wear the pretty 
things and play bride for a few minutes, when 
they will all be Carrie’s to-morrow.” 


I followed her, and looked into the parlor | 


after her. They were sitting on the sofa to- 


gether, the Professor and Miss Carrie, and | 
they looked at her astonished as she floated | 
toward them in the shining silk, her curls, 


hanging under the orange ‘.owers, and the 
veil covering her like a mist. The Professor 
could not distinguish faces across the room, 


and I don’t think he knew her or understood | 





what it meant till she was close beside him. 
She made one of her saucy little courtesies, 
and said : 

‘* The bride, at your service, Professor Hunt- 
ington. Carric, shall we rehearse for your 
benefit ?” 

Whether it was the surprise of seeing her 
so suddenly in that dress, or the thoughtless 
words she spoke, or that in his nervous state 
any thing would have startled him, I do not 
know, but he sprang from his seat so sudden- 
ly that in his awkward haste he set his foot on 
the bridal veil, and in trying to disentangle 
himself it was torn badly. 

They were frightened and confused at the 
accident, and Miss Clara was heartily ashamed 
of her joke; but Professor Paul stood looking 
at her in the same wild, dazed way as when she 
called him ‘ brother” on the porch. 

There was a dress-maker still in the house, 
and we sent for more lace, and another veil 


| was made, and the next morning they were 


married. Of course Dr. Shelby performed the 
ceremony; and my darling stood so pale in her 
white dress, her eyelids drooping, and a sweet, 
Sunday calm on her face; but the Professor 
was red and pale by turns. 

When the carriage waited at the door, and 
they were saying their good-by’s, Miss Clara 
stole up to the bridegroom. 

‘*Brother Paul,” said she, ‘‘I am sorry I 
played that foolish joke iast night and startled 
you so. Will you forgive me, and make it up 
with me before you go?” 

She nestled close to him while she was speak- 
ing like a kitten that wants to be caressed, 
and put up her face as though she expected 
him to kiss her. But he laid his hand on her 
curls in a fatherly way and said, gravely : 

‘There is nothing to forgive, Ciara. God 
bless you, my dear sister, and make you very 
happy.” 

I saw by the look on Dr. Shelby’s face, after 
they went away, that things had turned out to 
his liking. I know he went back to his ser- 
mon-writing and his parish with a heart quite 
at rest concerning his child. But she had been 
many months married before I felt easy about 
her. And though the letters she wrote to her 
father and sister and to me were full of sweet 
content, it was not till she came to us in the 
winter, and I saw her calm, satisfied face, and 
looked in her honest gray eyes that always told 
the truth, that I dared to believe she was hap- 
py- ‘Then I asked God on my knees to bless 
Professor Paul Huntington. 

Fe 

There came a letter to Dr. Shelby from Aunt 
Clarissa Cottlefield, begging for a visit from her 
namesake. She was a lonely old woman, she 
wrote, and wanted to see her niece before she 
died. SoI packed Miss Clara's trunk, and she 
went away, though she was loth to leave her 


father. 
A month after she left us the Doctor had his 
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first shock of paralysis. It was slight, and in 
a few weeks he was about again, with no change 
for the worse either in body or mind. Bat 
there had been uneasiness in his parish for 
some time. I never heard that they found any 
thing against the Doctor except that he was 
past fifty years of age; but that is a fault that 
nowadays can't be overlooked in a minister. 
So they made this sickness an excuse for get- 
ting rid of him; and they talked about his fail- 
ing health, and the need of a younger man to 
do the work, till they fretted and worried him 
into resigning his charge. 

Miss Carrie—I still called her so, and hardly 
ever by her married name—wrote to her father 
to shut up hjs house and make a home with her 
in New Haven till her sister returned from the 
West, and the Professor added a few lines to 
the letter, giving as a reason for the Doctor's 
coming that his duties kept him closely occu- 
pied, and left his wife much alone. . 

We were glad to go. The Doctor was sad 
and lonely, with his work taken from him, and 
I was not sorry to be under the same roof again 
with my child. 

Before I had been many days with her I no- 
ticed a change, and it puzzled me to discover 
the cause. She was quite happy in her hus- 
band. Her love for him was almost adoration. 
How she waited on him, and cared for his 
comfort, and studied his tastes and his habits 
to know how to please him, and watched for 
his coming, and- grieved for his going, and was 
never too tired or too sick to do for him, and 
felt paid for all if he gave her a word or a 
smile, nobody in that house knew but me—he 
least of all; for he was used to it, and looked 
upon it as his due. 

Well, she was satisfied. If ever a woman 
believed and trusted in her husband, and was 
as sure of his heart as of her own, that woman 
was Caroline Huntington; but to my mind he 
gave her little enough in return. He was a 
great student. No man in the College had 
such a reputation for learning as Professor 
Huntington. He wrote articles for the reviews, 
and delivered scientific lectures, and his table 
was piled elbow-deep with books in foreign lan- 
guages. He studied night and day, and when 
he was not studying he was thinking; and he 
camé to his meals with his wits in the stars, 
and ate my soups and fricassees as if they had 
been oat-meal porridge, as they might have 
been and he never have known the difference ; 
for he lived in a grand world all by himself, and 
he never once thought of coming down from his 
height to be company for a woman, though that 
woman was his wedded wife. And though she 
never confessed it even to herself, 7 knew that 
her days and her nights-were solitary. 

Miss Carrie had never been strong. Until 
I came she had scanty help in her kitchen, her 
baby was sickly and troublesome, and there 
had been no one to tempt her weak appetite 
with delicate food, or to coax her to take the 
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her dull life. She was patient, an 
unselfish—a woman who would carry a 


A 


and never complain till she dropped. 

—he never knew she had any burdens t 

It needed sharper eyes than he brought. . 
and heavy from his midnight work, to p 
the subtile changes in a sick woman's fa 

For she was sick. I found that out 
soon. 

** Miss Carrie, what makes you so h 
the evening?” I asked. 

**T think it is the climate, Barbara. 
night-air is damp here.” 

‘* And you cough in the morning, some 
“Yes, I have had a cough ever since 
was born. The doctor says it will wear off. 

VL 

Well, it all came out at last. I found 
sitting by the nursery fire one day tending 
her baby.- That child never cried a sensi 
Christian cry like other babies, but kept up 
low wailing that it was pitiful to hear. She sat 
trying to hush it, and her tears were droppi 
on its little bald head. I took it from her, ar 
when I had walked the room with it till it w 
asleep, I laid it away in its crib and came back 
to her side. 

She had dropped her head in her lap, a 
was crying as hard as.she could cry. Isat 
her and waited, for I knew she would tell m 
her trouble presently if she could. And .she 
raised her head at last and said: 

** You took care of mother, Barbara; in her 
last sickness. How did it begin?” 

“ Well, dear, she walked over to the Sout 
District with your father to a meeting one even- 
ing, and sat with wet feet, and took cold, ar 
it settled on her lungs, and she died ofa slo 
consumption.” 

‘**T have it, Barbara.” 

** Have what, Miss Carrie?” 

‘*My mother’s disease. I have known it for 
a long time, but I have tried not to believe it. 
I am going as she went, and I don't want t 
die ; I have so much to live for; life is so sweet 
tome. Oh, I don't want to die!” 

** Die!” said I; ‘* what are you talking about, 
Miss Carrie? You are in no more danger ot 
dying thanIam. You have a cough, and th 
care of the baby drags you down, and you had 
poor help till I came; but now we will nurse 
you up, and make you well ina month. There. 
there—don’t cry, dear. Why, Miss Carrie, 
you are weak and nervous, You mustn't give 
up to it so.” 

It was a long time before I could quiet her. 
Her fear had lain like a weight upon her for 
months, and the poor soul had borne it alone; 
for when I asked had she told her husband, she 
said no, he was so busy with great matters that 
she could not bear to trouble him about herself. 

Well, J troubled him. I coaxed her to lie 
down a while—she was glad not to show her 


| red eyes at the table, poor girl—and while I was 
fresh air every day, and put a little variety into! 


waiting for him to come to dinner I got so 
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worked up about it that I woutnesd, if she real- | nonsense. She took to studying German in 
ly should die, would he leave the books he was | those days, and in the midst of his lectures and 
so taken up with to go to her funeral. his classes Professor Paul found time to help 

I spoiled his studies for him that day; and | her. 
if I stretched the story a little, and made her I was setting the tfble for tea one night when 
worse than she was, the Lord forgave me, I | Dr, Shelby called to Miss Carrie to put away 
know. He looked troubled enough at what I | her sewing. 
told him, and the next day he went with her to **You leave me all alone, 
a doctor who was successful in curing lung dis-| peevish way. ‘‘I am a poor, desolate old man. 
eases; and when they came back they said his | Even my children neglect me.” 
opinion was favorable, and Miss Carrie seemed She came and sat beside him, and laid hes 
hopeful and happy; and I think the journey | hand on his knee. 
with her-husband and the tender care he gave “What can I do for you, father?” 
her did her more good than all the doctor’s| ‘‘Do for me!” impatiently. ‘I don’t know 
medicine. why I should expect any one to do for me. | 

I was singing her baby to sleep one night |am good for nothing—a poor, useless stick, to 
with a hymn I learned long ago at a camp-/| be put out of the way. It is time I was in my 
Y | grave, for my own children are tired of me. 
After all I have done for them too! 

“Yes, think of that,” she said, cheerfully 
“What a faithful, loving parent you have been 
all these years. And how.happy you have made 
your children. Let this comfort you, father dear, 

She came softly behind me and laid her | now that you are laid aside.” 
hand on my shoulder. “Are you happy, Caroline? Have you a 

‘‘Pray that prayer for me, Barbara.” good husband ?” 

Oh, my poor lamb! How little we knew ‘*T am very happy, father.” 
what a dark, dark night was even then gather- He rubbed his well hand across his knee, and 
ing over her head! laughed his silly laugh. His moods changed as 
often as a child’s. 

VIL. “‘She may thank me for that. Yes, yes,” 

Dr. Shelby did not come to breakfast one | nodding his palsied head; ‘‘she owes all her 
morning, and when his daughter went to his | happiness to me. J gave you your husband, 
room. she found him-on his bed in a fit. For | Carrie.” . 
three days he lay staring at the ceiling, with! ‘Yes, father,” she said, willing to humor 
eyes that never once winked, and making | him. 
strange, inarticulate noises when he tried to; — ‘Ah, but you came near losing him, though 
speak. | you sit there so smiling. What a tangle it was, 

They telegraphed to Miss-Clara, and she to be sure! but told him it would all come out 
traveled night and day that she might see her | right, if he would but do as I told him. ‘A 
father before he died. But he did not die; | good wife is from the Lord,’ Carrie; and you 
better a hundred times he had. Little by little | have made him a good wife, as I told him you 
he came back to life again, but so changed that | | would, much better than she could have done, 
he was'a dreary sight to look upon, and his own | with her giddy ways. Yes, yes; and the Lord 
children must have wished him laid away to | must have sent you, for you were of no man’s 
rest. For his poor body was crooked and | choosing.” 
shranken, and a part of it was dead, and his ‘* What are you talking about, father ?” 
mind was so weakened and shattered that in ‘He is talking nonsense,” said I. I hed 
sénse and reason he was a child, and worse than | been moving about, and ceughing, and trying 
achild. For certainly no child needed half the | to catch the old man’s eye and stop him, if I 
care those girls gave him. They scarcely left| could. “ He is talking nonsense, and does not 
him night or day. They held up his steps from | know what he is saying. Miss Carrie, don’t I 
the bed to the chair by the fireside, and from | hear the baby crying ?” 
the chair back again to the bed. They bore | I-know I made matters worse; but I was 
with all his peevishness—he had mind enough | | crazy with the fright I was in. My poor dear 
left to be unreasonable and exacting—and kept | looked me full in the face with those honest 
ap 4 cankered kind of jealousy against them, | eyes, and my own dropped before them. 
always complaining that they neglected and | “You can go, Barbara,” she said. ‘‘ Now, 
slighted him, though he had been the best of | father, tell me all about it.” 
fathers, | ‘*Dr. Shelby,” said I, ‘for your life don’t 

It was not an easy life, and my poor girl grew | tell her. Remember what you said in the time 
paler day by day, and Miss Clara lost some of of it—that she was never to be told. Oh, think, 
her roses. But nothing could keep her spirits | Sir; please think before you speak.” 
down. She danced in and out of the sick-room, | “What do I know what I said in the time 
singing her songs and telling her jokes, and | | of it?” said the old man, peevishly. ‘*‘ It was 
even the cross old man sometimes smiled at her | |ages ago; and why should [ not tell her all 


” 


he said, in his 


meeting : 


“The day 1s a-wasting, wasting, wasting, 
The day is a-wasting, night draws near: 
Lord, in the twilight, 

Eord, in the deep night, 
Lord, in the midnight, be Thou near.” 
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about it, if I please? Things have come to a 
pretty pass if I am to be dictated to by my 
servants, and my daughter sitting by to hear 
me insuited !” 

‘* Barbara, be quiet. “ Why will you vex 
him? ‘There, father, she did not mean it; and 
you shall tell me what you like, and no one 
shall interrupt you.” 

He gave me & triumphant look, like a willful 
child who has carried his point. I knew there 
was no possibility of stopping himthen. In his 
weakness he had a fancy for hearing and re- 
peating some new thing, and his chin was quiv- 
ering and he was trembling all over in his 
eagerness to tell the story. But I hoped with 
his poor memory he woi,ld fail to tell it cor- 
rectly. ‘That hope was taken away. 

““Why, my dear,” said he, ‘‘it all came of 
your names being so much alike, and Paul's 
thinking yours was Clara, and hers was Car- 
rie, and his sending you the letter he meant 
for her—” 

**What? what? Oh, father!” 

**Miss Carrie, don't you believe him. 
an old man’s tale. 


It’s 
He has every thing jum- 
bled up in his mind. No such thing ever hap- 
pened. What a ridiculous story! Don't be- 
lieve one word of it.” 

I was well-nigh as weak-headed as the old 
man, to hope to deceive her with my shallow 
lies; but the look on her white face was more 
than I could bear in silence. 

‘*Eh, what?” said Dr. Shelby; ‘‘an old 
man’s story, is it? No such thing ever hap- 
pened! and my children are told not to be- 
lieve their father’s word! Ask the Professor ; 
ask my son if he didn’t come to me to know 
what todo. Ask Paul, I say.” 

He raised his voice to a scream, and shook 
his fist at me as I stood. 

** Hush, father! Z do not doubt your word. 
I believe all you say; and”—with a pitiful at- 
tempt to smile—‘‘ what a strange mistake it 
was!” 

“Yes, dear, and quite inexcusable, as I told 
him. But he behaved very well; yes, I must 
say Paul behaved very well, and was ready to 
do the fair thing by you. He had some fool- 
ish notion at first that it would be wrong to give 
you a divided heart; but I told him that would 


be better than to break his plighted word and | 


make you unhappy for life, and— Carrie, you 
are pinching my knee; you hurt me.” 

“T am sorry, father; I did not know it. 
One question, and then we will never speak 
of this again. 
know?” 

“Tell her all, Dr. Shelby,” said I, 
see her drop dead at your feet.” 

He put his hand to his forehead. 

““T am not sure—I think—why, he met her 
on the porch, you know, and she cr"!ed him 
brother. But, really, my dear, I am not able 
to tell you. I thought little about Clara. My 
concern was for you, and I used all my influence 
with Paul in your behalf.” 


“and then 


Does Clara—does my sister | 
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**Tt was kind in you, father.” 

He did not notice the bitterness of her to) 
or the poor white face. 

**Yes, dear, I have been a good father 


you, and you have been a dutiful daughter, 1 
told him so, Carrie. I said a good daughte 
made a good wife. I praised you all I could 
for I promised your mother, when she Jay dy. 
ing, to shield you from disappointment and— 

**Oh, mother! mother!” 

“There now, she is fretting about it, and jr 
all happened long ago, and she is married, and 
Paul such a good husband; and if he cared f 
Clara he is over it long ago, and sees that Proy-. 
idence chose a wife for him, and—” 

‘*Hush!” she said, so sternly that the oli 
man began to whimper. 

“*T wish I had not told her,” he said. “J 
have made her angry, and I meant to please 
her. Iam always making mistakes. I speak 
when I should be silent, and am silent when | 
should speak. Oh, it is time I was in my grave, 
and out of the way!” 

She laid her trembling hand on his knee 
again. 

‘*Never mind, father; you meant it all fo: 
the best. I love you; I love you dearly. Wy 
will never speak of this again. I am tired, oh 
so tired. I will go to my room a while.” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead, tottered 
a few steps, and I caught her in my arms. | 
carried her up the stairs, for she was in a dead 
faint, and I felt her weight no more than if she 
had been a baby. The hall was dark, but a 
bright light streamed out from the open door 
of the study, and they were there, Professo: 
Paul and the girl whose doll face had made 
the mischief. 

[ didn’t disturb them. I wanted none of 
their help. I laid my darling on her bed, and 
when she came to herself again there was no 
one to see her misery but Barbara—old Bar- 
bara—who looked into her eyes when she first 

| opened them on this wicked world, who had 
carried her in her arms a baby, and-who loved 
her as she loved her own soul. 

If she could have Jaid her head on my bosom 
and cried her heart out it would have eased the 
pain; but the hurt was too deep for that. She 

| lay white and still, with wide staring eyes that 

were quite dry. And I stood over her and 

| smoothed her hair; and when she felt my tears 

| on her face she looked up in a kind of dull sur- 

| prise. I put her sleeping baby in her arms, and 
went out and closed the door. 

I burned the old man’s porridge that night. 
He deserved one bitter draught after giving his 
daughter such a cup of gall to drink, and 1 
| looked at him with his palsied, decrepit body, 
| and his imbecile mind, and I thought a worse 
| thing could happen to a man than to die in his 

prime. 


| 


VIL. 
Well, she kept about a few days, and she 
was patient and quiet, and they did not notice 
|any change; and after she took to her bed her 


| 
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doctor called it a low fever, and said she would 
be up again in a week; but we knew—she and 
[—that her heart was quite broken. She had 
been trying hard to live, poor dear; had set up 
her will, as it were, against the disease that 
threatened her life, and all these months had 
fought it bravely, because, as she said, life was 
so sweet; but now, when her happiness wes 
killed at a blow, and all that she lived for was 
taken from her, she sank down, and Death had 
an easy time with her. 

Only once she talked to me of her sorrow. 
I left her asleep just at evening, and when I 
came back the room was empty. I stood won- 
dering where she could be, till I heard voices in 
the study, and then I stole softly through the 
hall and found her on her knees, peering through 
the half-open door into her husband’s room. 
She was wrapped in a blanket, and the light 
showed me her ghastly face and hollow eyes, 
and she looked like a corpse in its winding- 
sheet. 

Professor Paul and Miss Clara sat at his ta- 
ble studying their German, ‘They were look- 
ing over the same book together, and his hand 
was on the back of her chair, and her curls all 
but touched his cheek. 
should speak to my poor girl without startling 


Boston doctor he had before advised with, and 
there were long consultations, and a change in 
the medicines, and every one in the house was 
disturbed and, frightened ; only my darling lay 
on her bed, and the calmness of a solemn rest 
had settled on her face. For the bitterness of 
death was passed; she suffered little, and her 
life was drying up like a brook in August. 

And the German lessons were given up, and 
Professor Paul stopped at her door in the morn- 
ing to ask how she had passed the night, and 
in the evening sat a while at her bedside. And 


| no matter how weak or tired she felt, her hair 


I was thinking how I | 


her, and get her away, when she rose of her own | 


accord and crept back to her bed. And when 
I had changed her pillow, and made her snug 
and comfortable for the night, she looked up 
with her patient eyes and said : 


«Pray that it may come soon, Barbara. [| 


am so tired; pray that the end may come soon.” 


1 
| 


I made a harsh answer, for I was hot with | 
| you remember how we used to sit on the trundle- 


anger at the sight we had looked upon, and 


against the man whose stupid blunder had | 
brought her to this; but her face flushed, and | 
|seems! Well, this story. Are we quite alone, 


she stopped me in her decided way. 

“ Hush, Barbara, you must never speak such 
words again. No one is to blame, and I love 
my husband more entirely than the day I mar- 
ried him. Could he help loving her? Was it 
his fault that she is beautiful and charming, and 
I—what Iam? And he has been very good 
tome; remember that, Barbara; after the dread- 
ful mistake, cruelly disappointed as he was, and 
with no heart to give me, he was yet very good 
to me. And one thing more: dear Barbara, 
my kind old nurse, don’t let them take this from 
me.” She held up her wasted hand, and her 


wedding-ring shone in the lamp-light. ‘‘ It’s | 


a foolish fancy, perhaps, but I want this little 
ring in the grave with me; for I think, Barbara, 
I do think he will be my husband in heaven.” 

The doctor who attended her called the Pro- 
fessor aside one day, and told him he discovered 
a general prostration, and lack of vital energy, 
and other unfavorable symptoms in his patient 
that led him to feel apprehensive as to the re- 
sult. He knew she was in a swift consumption, 
but it is as natural for doctors to cheat, and 
smooth over, and soften down as for bread to 
rise in the pan. 





must be brushed, and the collar pinned in the 
neck of her wrapper, that she might sit up and 
welcome him smiling. And every week I spread 
his linen before her, and with her trembling, 
wasted fingers she sewed on the buttons and 
folded the neck-ties. ler eyes never left his 
face while he was in the room, and the pale- 
ness of coming death could not keep her cheek 
from flushing when he kissed her and called her 
** dear wife.” 

Miss Clara made jelly and blanc-maunge for 
her, and moved softly about the sick-room, and 
was more quiet and gentle in her ways than I 
ever knew her to be before; and my darling 
watched her with not a shadow in her loving 
eyes. She was too near heaven to be vexed 
with earthly passion. 


TX. 


She called her sister to her bedside one even- 
ing. 

**T am going to tell you a story, dear,” she 
said. ‘‘It is something like a Bible story. Do 


bed in mother’s room Sunday mornings and tell 
stories and repeat hymns? How long ago it 


you and I and Barbara? 

‘“*There were once two sisters living under 
their father’s roof. I will call their names Leah 
and Rachel, because their history is so like that 
of Leah and Rachel as we read it in the Bible. 
And Rachel was beautiful and well-favored, but 
Leah was older, and not at all like her sister. 

‘* And there came a good man journeying 
that way, and I will call his name Jacob,though 
I think he was better and nobler than the real 
Jacob, and when he saw Rachel he loved her. 
And just as it happened to the real Jacob, so it 
happened to him; for by a very strange mis- 
take, when he thought he had chosen Rachel 
for his wife, behold it was Leah. And you can 
thizk how disappointed he was; and though it 
was very late, he still might have rectified the 
mistake, for the father of these girls was not 
like the scheming Laban; though, now I think 
of it, he urged Jacob a little because of his pity 
for his daughter Leah. But because the Jacob 
I tell you about was very good and noble—Clara, 
I think he was one of the best men that ever 
lived—and because he saw that this poor, plain 
Leah loved him, he gave up the beautiful Ra- 


The Professor sent in great haste for the | chel—for he could not marry them both, you 
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know, as the old Jacob did—and resolved to 
spend all his life in making Leah happy. 

*« And he succeeded so well that she would 
not have exchanged places with the Queen on 
her throne; for all this time, you see, she thought 
she was this good man’s choice; and it made 
her very proud and happy, and never by word 
or look did he undeceive her. Of course he 
could not love her at first, for his heart must 
needs cling to the beautiful girl whom he had 
lost ; yet living with Leah day by day, and see- 
ing how truly she loved him, she was so happy 
at last as to gain his heart. Do you hear me, 
Clara? I tell you he loved this poor, plain 
Leah a little for her own sake; and when 
she lay dying—for God, in mercy to him and 
to her, after a few years took her to heaven— 
her husband sat by her bedside every day, look- 
ing at her with kind, loving eyes, and called her 
‘dear wife.’ So she died happy. Remember 
this, dear—she died happy. ‘That is all; only 
if it should come to pass by-and-by, when the 
grass is growing green on her grave, that this 
good man should return to his first love, and 
the beautiful Rachel should comfort him after 
her sister’s death, of all the angels who look 
down from the battlements of heaven to bless 
the union, I am sure not one will strike her 
harp so joyfully as the spirit of her he used to 
call wife. Kiss me, darling, and say good- 
night.” 

I heard her, an hour later, singing softly to 
herself: 

“Lord, in the twilight, 
Lord, in the deep night, 
Lord, in the midnight, be Thou near.” 

She dropped quietly away in her sleep one 
morning while the Professor was with his class, 
and when he came at our hasty summons I 
went with him to the room where she lay. I 
lifted the sheet from her face, and the sight 
seemed to strike to his heart. I heard him 
say, in a low, solemn whisper, “God knows I 
did it for the best.” Then he dropped upon 
his knees, and one great sob came from him. 
So I left him with his dead. 


ie 


We laid her by her mother’s side, and we did | 


not go back to New Haven, but opened the 
house again, and returned to our old way of 
living, only we kept the baby. And after a few 
weeks we heard that Professor Paul had gone 
abroad, and we were very busy— Miss Clara 
with the care of her father, and I with the child, 
and the work of the house on my hands. We 
heard often from the Professor, and Miss Clara 
read me parts of the letters when he wrote about 
the little one. And she said what a good fa- 
ther he was, and how he loved his child for its 
mother’s sake. 

I never set my heart on that baby. I must 
needs love it a litthe—the poor, helpless, suffer- 
ing thing—coming from its dead mother’s arms 
to mine; but I was glad—yes, glad—when it 
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died. For it was a girl, and it looked like jts 
mother; and the Lord is cruel when He makes 
such women. 


XI. 


The news of his baby’s death brought Pro- 
fessor Paul home. 

I closed the kitchen window one morning to 
keep out the scent of the honey-suckle and the 
It was a year that day since we laid 
my poor girl in the ground, and it vexed me to 
hear the birds singing, and to smell the flowers, 
and to see the whole world so bright and bean- 
tiful. While I was thinking my sad thoughts 
Miss Clara came through the room, singing the 
song she sang on just such a morning three 
years ago, 


roses, 


“Coming! coming! coming.” 

I spoke sharply to the girl—my temper has 
grown crabbed lately, and an old servant takes 
liberties. I asked her could she find it in her 
heart to sing songs and the baby not dead a 
month; and had she forgotten in a year— 

She came close to me and dropped her curls 
on my shoulder—she still keeps up her cuddling 
ways. 

**No, Barbara, I have not forgotten,” she 
said; ‘but I can not be sad to-day—oh no! not 
to-day ; and if the dear one in heaven knows, 
she is glad for me.” 

I never suspected what she meant. I went 
about my work gloomy and silent, and I won- 
dered why God had given every thing to her— 
health and beauty and riches, for the old aunt 
was dead, and had left all her money to her 
namesake—and to my darling a dreadful sor- 
row and an early grave. 

In the evening the Professor came. I opened 
the door for him, and then I went to Dr. Shel- 
by’s room, where I thought Miss Clara was giv- 
ing her father his supper. But she was not 
there. The empty bowl stood on the table, 
and the old man was asleep in his chair. I 
was On my way up stairs to call her when she 
passed me in the hall in her quiet way without 
seeing me, and was in the parlor before I could 
speak a word. 

She left the door open, and I saw the Pro- 
fessor standing in the middle of the room wait- 
|ing to receive her. I saw him take her in his 
| arms, and heard him say, between the kisses he 
gave her, 
| “My own at last! My darling! my dar- 
ling! My first, my only love!” 
| I left them in the bright room, and went out 
into the night to where my darling was lying in 
her forgotten grave. And the next morning 
| early I packed my trunk and came away. For 
| though it may be that a dear saint in heaven 


| looking down that night had grace given her to 
| rejoice, I, being no saint, but a sinner on earth, 
could not bear the sight. 


Whose husband will that man be in heav- 
en? 
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LOYOLA AND THE JESUITS his native land, ond the uncultivated but ardent 
noble was always in the front of danger. 
SPANISH cavalier, who was gallantly de- If the literary element were wanting to his 
JA fending Pampeluna against the French, | nature, Loyola was still possessed of a vigorous 
fell wounded in both legs by a cannon-shot. | and fertile fancy. He was never weary of read- 
In one he was struck by the ball, in the other ing “Amadis de Gaul,” or the massive romances 
by a splinter of stone, and his agonizing wounds | that fed the imagination of his chivalrous age. 
were destined to be felt, in their consequences, | His mind was full of the impossible feats of 
like the concussions of an earthquake shock, i in knighthood, of conquests in pagan lands, and 
every part of the earth.’ They were the cause the triumphs of the crusaders and of the cross, 
of many an auto da fé in Italy, and of a perse- | His strong ambition had been fired by the fabled 
cution worse than that of Diocletian in Spain. | deeds of chivalry; he longed, no doubt, to be- 
They aided in rousing the Netherlands to re-| come as famous as Amadis, and to crush the 
volt, and in awakening the patient Hollanders | hated infidel like the paladins of Charlemagne, 
to heroic deeds. They made Holland frée. | He had already chosen as his mistress a fair 
They created the wonderful omar navy that) princess, whose colors, with true chivalric de- 
swept the Spaniards from the seas, and made | votion, he was pledged to uphold in tilt or 
the East India trade retreat pon Lisbon to| tournament; and although his suit does not 
Amsterdam. ‘They led to the massacre of St. | seem to have prospered, for he was a bachelor 
Bartholomew, the death of Mary Queen of | of thirty-one, yet he was full of love as well as 
Scots, the Spanish Armada, the Gunpowder | of ambition. In person he was of middle stat- 
Plot. They disturbed the New World, gave | ure, strong, and well-formed; his complexion 
rise to many deeds of self-denial and piety, and | was a deep olive; his nose aquiline, his eyes 
many horrible crimes and woes. They were | dark and flashing ;' and his imperious will had 
felt in distant Russia. They aroused the Poles | been fostered in the labors of a military life. 
against the Russians, and excited a fierce war | He was no doubt a strict disciplinarian, and 
in which Poland inflicted injuries upon its fee- | had learned to drill his native soldiery with the 
ble neighbors that have scarcely yet been ex-| same precision with which he afterward organ- 
piated in seas of blood. They spread their fa-| ized his priestly legions. And thus glowing 
tal influence over China, and stirred that vast | with those chivalric fancies which Cervantes 
empire with a violent impulse. They were felt} was not long after to dissipate with inextin- 
in Ethiopia and Hindostan, in Canada and Bra- | guishable ridicule, the brave soldier threw him- 
zil; they gave rise, in fact, to the company of | self into Pampeluna (1521) and made a hope- 
the Jesuits. less resistance to the French invaders. The 
The wounded cavalier was Ignatius Loyola. | fortress fell, the wounded Loyola was taken 
He was a brave Spanish nobleman, descended | prisoner; but his conqueror, André de Foix, 
from a house of the highest rank, and his youth | treated him with almost fraternal care, set him 
had been passed at the court of Ferdinand the | free, and had him carried tenderly to his home, 
Catholic, in the society of the proudest grandees | which was not far from Pampeluna. 
of Spain.? His literary education seems tohave| Here, surrounded by his family and attended 
been neglected. At thirty-three he could do| by skillful surgeons, he slowly recovered from 
little more than read and write. But he was| his wounds. Yet his sufferings must have been 
no doubt familiar with all courtly exercises, | terrible. He underwent a severe surgical oper- 
He was a graceful page, a gallant cavalier. | ation with singular resolution. A piece of bone 
His dress was splendid, his armor rich with | projecting from his knee was sawed off without 
gems and gold; and although he was the| calling forth a groan. He became almost a 
youngest of thirteen children, he seems to have | cripple; he saw, perhaps with a mental agony 
possessed sufficient wealth to live in elegance | deeper than the physical, that he could no longer 
and ease, At his ancestral castle of Loyola, | hope to shine in the tournament or the courtly 
not far from the Pyrenees, or at the court of the | revel, or awaken by his grace and dexterity 


_Catholic King, the young noble had been trained | the admiration of his beloved princess. As he 


in the school of St. Dominic, and in the most! grew better his love for romances returned. 


rigid rules of loyalty and faith. He had a be-| He asked his brothers to bring him some of 
ow y b . . . rt ° . 
coming horror of heresy and freedom. He his favorite authors. They brought him in- 


seems, however, to have been a dutiful son, an | stead, as more appropriate perhaps to his con- 
affectionate brother, and although his youth | dition, a “ Life of Christ, ” and some lives of 
may have been marked by some trace of the | the saints, Pain, suffering, and disappointment 
gay license of the age, yet he lived in compara-| had subdued Loyola’s proud spirit; the world 
live purity. As became a grandee of Spain, | had grown cold and dark; but his ardent fancy 
he was a soldier. He entered the army of | now found a rew field of enjoyment and con-_ 
Chartes V.‘and fought bravely in defense of | solation. ‘The tales of religious heroism, of ~ 
boundless humility, of divine labor in the cause 

‘ Maffteus, Ignatius Vita, i. p.2. Ranke, Hist. Popes, | of faith, led him away from the dreams of chiv- 
i. p. 56. Crétineau-Joly, Hist. Comp. de Jésus, i. P. | . 
14. 

2 Maffeens, i. p.1. Daurignac, i. p. 40, wno abridges | 1 Maffvens, iii. p. 14. Statura fuit modica. He was 
Crétineau-Joly. | born 1491. 
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alry to an object still nobler and more entranc- | most repulsive offices. 


ing. Always an ardent enthusiast, eager to 
emulate the examples of eminent men, a fond 
follower of renown, he now began to believe 
himself destined to a life of holy warfare, | 
**Why can not I do what St. Dominic did?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Why can not I be as St. 
Francis was?”' The uncultivated but chival- 
rous soldier, shut up in his sick-room, or slowly 
creeping along the sunny paths of Biscay, med- 
itated with characteristic ardor on his project 
of a spiritual life. He would abandon the 
world and all its allurements, would fly from 
riches, power, and pride; instead of his fair 
princess he would have for his mistress a heav- 
enly queen; instead of an earthly tournament 
he would shine in a spiritual warfare.? His 
bride, like that of St. Francis, should be pov- 
erty. His enemies, like those of St. Dominic, 
heretics and devils. He would become a beg- 
gar and an outcast, the companion of lepers ; 
he would clothe himself in rags, and go forth, 
like St. Francis and St. Dominic, to do battle 
for the Queen of Heaven. 

It had ever been the custom for the true 
knight-errant, as we read in “Don Quixote” 
and the books of chivalry, to devote himself by 
a solemn vigil before some .holy shrine to his ap- 
pointed work. In May, 1522, a richly-dressed 
cavalier, clad in shining armor, appeared before 
the Benedictine monastery of Mont Serrat in 
Catalonia, and asked hospitality from the holy 
monks.* He was taken to a cell, and when they 





inquired his name, said he would be called ‘‘ the 


Unknown Pilgrim.” Three days he passed in 
making a general confession of all his sins. 
Thus purified he left the monastery unobserved, 
end having called to him a beggar from the 
highwey, gave him his rich dress, and in ex- 
change clothed himself in the beggar’s rags.* 
He then gave away all his money to the poor. 
He put on a long gray robe, bound by a thick 
cord around the waist, to which he attached his 
glittering sword and jeweled dagger, and thus 
attired fell down before the altar of the Holy 
Virgin, to keep his solemn vigil. He left his 
sword and poniard suspended at the shrine, 
and vowed thenceforth to wear alone the spir- 
itual arms of poverty and devotion. Thus did 
the fanciful, impassioned Loyola fulfill the rites 
of chivalry and faith. 

He was next seen wandering through the 
streets of Manreza, a little village near Mont 
Serrat, so sordid in his dress, so wild and hag- 
gard in appearance, that children mocked him 
and men shrank from him as from a madman. 
His companions were beggars and outcasts. 
He wasted his manly strength in fearful pen- 
ances and fasting that brought him near to | 
death. He courted contumely and shame. 
His chief employment was waiting upon the 


diseased poor, and performing for them the } - 


1 Maffeens, i. p. 2. 2 Ranke, Hist. Popes, i. p. 67. 
3 Maffveus, i. p. 3, 4. 
* Pannoso cuidam ex infima plebe. 


Like St. Francis, whom 
he evidently followed as a guide, he sought to 
abase himself to the lowest pitch of human deg- 
radation.' He lived upon alms; he sold al! 
fs~possessions, and made himself a penniless 
beggar. His home was a dark and noisome 
cave, and here he composed his ‘ Spiritual Ex 
ercises,” which are related to have had a woy- 
derful effect in converting his disciples anq 
founding his order. His mind was now op- 
pressed with terrible fancies; he believed him- 
self forever doomed ;* he was surrounded by de- 
mons who meditated his eternal ruin, and often 
the half-maddened spirit longed for death, and 
was eager to find rest in suicide. Yet this fear- 
ful penance and this condition of wild hallucin- 
ation have had their place in false religions 
well as the true. 


The self-inflicted tortures of 


Ignatius and Francis of Assissi have often been 
far outdone by the Brahmin fanatics or Mahom- 


medan dervishes. The Brahmin impales him- 


| Self on sharp iron hooks or flings himself be- 


neath the car of Juggernaut to expiate imag- 


jinary guilt; the dervish often lives in squalid 
poverty more hideous than that of Ignatius 


throughout a whole lifetime ; and the followers 
of Boodh have invented penances that excel the 
wildest extravagances of the modern saint. As 
he advanced in knowledge Loyola probably 
grew ashamed of his early excesses, and dis- 
covered that squalor, filth, and endless fasting 
were no true badges of a religious life. He 
learned that religion was designed to refine and 
purify rather than to debase human nature. 

In his cave at Manreza it is said that Loyola 
first conceived the design of founding his spir- 
itualarmy. He saw in the heavens a vision of 
Babylon fighting against Jerusalem, of the de- 
mons of pride, wealth, and worldly corruption 
marshaling their hosts to assail the sacred city 
of humility; and he resolved to place himself 
at the head of a saintly brotherhood and fly to 
the relief of the cross. At this period his ideas 
were few, his knowledge limited. His educa- 
tion had been wholly military, and it is curious 
to observe how the tactics of the camp and the 
siege blended almost of necessity with the spec- 
ulations of the uncultivated visionary.* St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, who had been bred in 
civil life, were content with repeating in their 


| institutions the monastic rules of Benedict and 


the East. They strove to reform mankind by 
silent asceticism, physical tortures, or touching 
appeals ; by the eloquence of the pulpit or of a 
meek and holy carriage. But Loyola, who was 
a soldier, accustomed to command, and con- 
scious of the necessity of subordination, intro- 
duced into his society the strict discipline of 
the camp. As his plans were finally unfolded 
the Jesuits became a company ; their chief was 
called their General; a perfect military obedi- 





1 Maffeeus, i. p. 5. 

2 Maffvens, i. p.6. His hair he left impexum et squa- 
lidum; his nails grew long; he was filthy, Satan 
came and tempted him. 

3 Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, p. 53. 
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LOYOLA AND 





Gime 
ence was enforced ; the inferior was held to " 
a mere instrument in the hands of his superior ; 
the common soldier of the great spiritual army 
had no will, hardly a conscience, but that of his 
General at Rome; and thus, when the dim vi- 
sion of the cave of Manreza was presented to 
the world, its chief novelty was the military rule 
of obedience. All other virtues were held to 
be without value unless joined to perfect sub- 
mission to the will of another. Like a well- 
trained soldier the Jesuit must first learn to 
obey. If he failed in this quality the novice 
was rejected, the professed degraded, the lesser 
offenders scourged, sometimes to death. 

Thus of the few ideas that Loyola possessed 
at Manreza he made practical use chiefly of 
those that were military ; he at least taught his 
followers obedience.’ And from this principle 
has sprung the power and the weakness, the 
mingled good and evil of the order of the Jes- 
uits. In obedience to the orders of an irre- 
sponsible head the devoted and often sincerely 
pious priests have flung themselves boldly into 
savage lands; have endured pain, misery, and 
want with heroic zeal; have died in hosts in the 
jungles of India and hostile Ethiopian wilds ; 
have won the hearts of the savages of Brazil by 
their tender patience, and died with songs of 
holy joy amidst horrible torments in China and 
Japan. Yet, if we compare all the heroic suf- 
ferings of the Jesuits in the cause of obedience 
with those of the countless martyrs who have 
died for religious liberty in the dungeons of 
the Holy Office, on the battle-fields of Holland, 
or in the endless cruelties of Romish intoler- 
ance, they seem faint and insignificant; and 
where obedience has produced one martyr, a 
thousand have fallen to attest their belief in 
Christianity. But if we tarn to the dangerous 
side of obedience to an irresponsible and often 
corrupt head, we see how fatal was that weap- 
on which the imprudent Loyola placed in the 
hands of unscrupulous churchmen. ‘The un- 


happy Jesuits, bound by their oath of obedi- 
ence, were soon made the instruments of enor- | 


mous crimes. Their activity and blind devo- 
tion, their intelligence and secrecy, were quali- | 
ties that peculiarly fitted them to become the | 
emissaries and executioners of kings like Phil- 
ip IL. or popes like Caraffa. It is believed that 


the Jesuits were chiefly instrumental in pro- | 
ducing the worst persecutions in the Nether- 
lands. A Jesuit plotted with Mary of Scotland | 


the assassination of Elizabeth. Another strove 
to blow up James I. and the English Parliament | 
with gunpowder. The Jesuits were charged | 
with being constantly on the watch to assassin- | 
ate William of Orange and Henry of Navarre. 
Anthony Possevin, a Jesuit, is stated by Mon- 
ravieff, the Church historian of Russia, to have 
taught the Polish Catholics to persecute the 
Greek Christians, and to have plunged Russia 
and Poland in an inexpiable war.? Jesuits | 


t ‘Bee Ravignan, De | l'Existence et de l'Institut des 
Jesuites, i. p.91. The defense is feeble but honest. 
2 Mouravieff, Hist. Russian Church, p. 122, trans, 


THE JESUITS. 





were constantly gliding over Europe from court 
to court, engaged in performing the mandates 
of popes and kings; and if we may trust the 
records of history, the fatal vow of obedience 
was often employed by their superiors to crush 
the instincts of humanity and the voice of con- 
science. 

From his cave at Manreza Loyola now set 
/out to assail heresy and corruption. He was 
sincere, ardent, and resolute; but the champion 
of the medieval faith soon found that he wanted 
an important part of his mentalarmor. Amidst 
his visions and his spiritual exercises he had al- 
ready discovered, in a moment of natural good 
sense, that he could do nothing without knowl- 
edge. The age was learned and progressive. 
The reformers of Germany and Switzerland were 
men of profound acquirements and intense ap- 
plication, while their Spanish opponent had 
heretofore done little more than dream. We 
next, therefore, find Loyola at Barcelona, when 
he was about thirty-three years of age, pain- 
fully endeavoring to acquire the elements of 
knowledge, in order to fit himself for the priest- 
hood. He was forced to enter the lower classes 
of the college, and was condemned by his supe- 
riors to at least four years of patient study. 
But he was already widely known as a saint 
and an enthusiast. He had alres ady wandered 
to Rome and to Jerusalem, and had come back 
from a painful expedition. ‘The stately Span- 
ish clergy, the Dominican or Franciscan, looked 
with suspicion and dislike upon the wild and 
haggard visionary who consorted only with the 
miserable poor, and whose intense penances 
and self-chosen penury seemed a reproach to 
their own luxury and indifference. Loyola fell 
under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and was 
even accused of heresy ; he was persecuted and 
derided, and almost alone a faithful and tender- 
hearted woman, Isabella Rosello, watched over 
his necessities and saved him from starving. 
She seems to have been his earliest disciple. 
She at least believed him inspired from above, 
and saw, in moments of enthusiasm, rays of 
| celestial glory playing around his wan brow.' 
| And long afterward, when Loyola guided the 
affairs of the Roman Church, he was embar- 
rassed and somewhat annoyed by the persistent 
devotion of Isabella, who wished to found 
company of female Jesuits under the supervision 
of the great chief himself. 

Luther and Loyola were contemporaries, and 
the latter the younger by eight years. Both 
| were enthusiastic. ardent men, resolute and se- 
vere. Both had gone through religious expe- 
riences not altogether dissimilar ; had struggled 
| with doubt and terror, with remorse and shame, 
In their religious trials they fancied that they 
' saw demons and spirits, and had held frequent 
contests with their great adversary. Both had 
labored for purity of life and had attained it. 
Both lived as far as possible above the allure- 
|ments of the present. But their differences 
1 Maffieus, ii. p. 17. 
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were still more striking than their resemblances. 
Luther was learned, accomplished, creative, 
poetical. He had been a profound student of 
the Scriptures; he had marked every line, in- 
terpreted every thought; he labored night and 
day to free his mind from the vain shadows of 
tradition, and to hear and attend alone to the 
voice of inspiration. For the teaching of man 
he cared nothing; he heard only the Apostles 
and the Divine Preceptor; and hence Luther 
had imbibed much of the benevolence and 
charity of the earlier Church. But Loyola 
was ever wrapped up in visions of the Middle 
Ages. Unlearned and dogmatic, he saw only 
the towering grandeur of Rome. He preferred 
tradition to the Scriptures, the teaching of the 
Pope to that of the Bible. One article of faith 
seemed to him alone important—the primacy 
of St. Peter. One text alone seemed to him 
the key of revelation; one doubtful passage the 
only source of Christian life. ‘To the primacy, 
therefore, Loyola vowed obedience rather than 
to the Scriptures; to the enemies of the papacy 
he could assign only endless destruction. Hence 
while Luther’s doctrines tended to benevolence 
and humanity, those of his assailant must lead 


: 
to persecution and war; the one was the herald 


of a gentler era, the other strove to recall the 
harsh traits of the days of Innocent and hilde- 
brand. 

Driven from his native land by the persecu- 
tions of the rival clergy, Loyola, in the year 
1528, fled to Paris and entered its famous uni- 
versity. His enthusiasm was somewhat sober- 


ed by time or knowledge; but he still lived | 


upon alms and with strict austerity. He was 
probably a diligent if not a very successful stu- 
dent. He was never learned, and his reading 
was not of a kind likely to improve or enlarge 
his faculties. Compared with his eminent Prot- 
estant opponents his knowledge was narrow, his 
mental powers obtuse, and the chief source of 
his final success was his skill in organizing his 
followers and the controlling influence of his 
imperious will, But at Paris he no doubt be- 
came more than ever convinced of the power of 
knowledge. Thrown amidst a busy throng of 
students, priests, professors, many of whom 
were Lutherans or who shared in the advanc- 
ing spirit of the age, he must have seen that 
learning was chiefly on the side of the new 
opinions, and that many of the disasters of the 
papal hierarchy were due to their own igno- 
rance or indolence. He resolved, with his 


usual vigor, to create a new race of scholars, 


whose minds: should be filled with the rarest 
stores of classic letters, but whose faith should 
be as firm and unswerving ashisown. The dull 
soldier' was to give rise to an infinite number 
of schools, colleges, and literary institutions, 
whose teachers were to shine among the literary 
glories of the time, but who in matters of faith 
were to be chained and imprisoned by the fatal 





 Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 18, thinks he read men better 
than books. 


| vow of obedience. His free schools were to ha 

the chief agent in reviving the decaying vigor 
of the papacy. The children of every Jang 
who could be allured to the Jesuit schools were 
to be moulded into active soldiers in his spiritual 
army. Every Jesuit was to obtain freely that 
education which Loyola so prized; by the free 
school he would defeat and beat back Protest. 
antism. 

In Paris Loyola grew more rational, His 
spiritual agonies departed forever. Satan he 
believed was conquered, and he no longer med- 
| itated suicide. He was strong in the faith and 
in the certainty of success." His penances were 
still excessive, and he was surrounded by visions 
and prodigies, but they were all of a more hope- 
ful aspect. But what was equally encouraging, 
he now began to gather around him converts 
who were to form the germ of his spiritual 
army. His strong will and ardent convictions 
linked to him like a fascinating spell a band of 
gifted young men who acknowledged him ; 
their master. The first was Peter Lefevre, the 
son of a Savoyard goatherd, intelligent and con- 
fiding. With him came finally his friend, Fran- 
cis Xavier, a brilliant scholar, who at first had 
shrunk almost with aversion from the squalid 
| Loyola, but who became at length the most de- 
voted of his followers. Xavier was rich,? nobly 
born, famous, a favorite at the French court, 
learned, and full of worldly ambition ; but after 
three years of sturdy resistance he fell captive 
to the eloquent example of the bold enthusiast. 
Several Spaniards, also, joined Loyola—James 
Laynez, Bobadilla, Rodriguez, and others ; and 
at last, in August, 1534, the young men met to- 
gether in a subterranean chapel in Paris, and 
with solemn rites and holy vows pledged them- 
selves to a religious life. Their design was to 
go to Jerusalem and there devote themselves 
to the spiritual welfare of Christian pilgrims. 
Loyola’s vision of Jerusalem, a reminiscence 
of chivalry, seems not yet to have faded from 
his mind, and his fancy still brooded over the 
woes of the holy city. 

But the young band of enthusiasts were never 
destined to reach that goal. We next find them 
stopped at Venice, and here their missionary 
work began. The gay, rich city, luxurious, 
licentious, and half heretic, was suddenly star- 
tled by the appearance of a wild and haggard 
band of reformers, emaciated with penances, 
ragged, and consorting with the wretched poor, 
who preached in the highways to wondering 
throngs, and whose imperfect pronunciation 
jand broken language were often met with 
shouts of derision. Yet the Spanish mission- 
aries soon won attention by their fierce sinceri- 
ty.*. They taught perfect obedience to Rome, 
and astonished the half-heretic Italians by the 
ardor of their faith. They proclaimed them- 
selves the soldiers of a new army that was rising 





He already persecuted Luther- 
2 Maffers, i. p. 22. 
Palmamque martyrii studiose 


1 Maffeens, i. p. 21. 
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3 Maffeeus. i. p. 22. 
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to destroy the enemies of the Church. They 

declared perpetual war against Lutheranism | 
and every form of doubt: Catholic Spain was 

once more in arms to save the medieval Church. 

In 1538 Loyola, with Laynez and Lefevre, went 

on foot to Reme to procure the assent of the 

Pope to his new order. On his way he entered 

a chapel near the holy city and saw a vision. 

He was alone. His followers stood without. 

The Saviour descended ; the Holy Virgin came 
to smile upon the impassioned Loyola; a glory 
rested upen him ; and when he came from the 
little chapel his followers knew by his shining 
countenance that Heaven had chosen him as 
its champion. 

There are moments in the history of mankind 
when all seems doubt and indecision ; when men 
stand around amazed and not knowing what to 
do; when the decision of a single powerful will 
affects the destiny of ages. Such a moment 
was the present. Paul IIT. sat upon the papal 
throne. He was a man of mild disposition, 
elegant, refined. He had been in his youth the 
friend of Leo X., and had imbibed the graceful 
tastes, the genial culture of his accomplished 
predecessor. His manners were pleasing, his 
life somewhat licentious, but thus far cruelty 
and austerity had formed no part of his religious 
policy. Under his pacific sway reform had made 
rapid progress, and already Italy and Rome it- 
self were swiftly yielding to the purer teachings 
of the Protestant divines.' Augustine monks 
preached in the very heart of the papal domin- 
ions doctrines that differed little from those of 
Luther and Zuinglius. In Parma or Faenza 
the reformers taught as openly and as success- 
fully as in Wittenberg or in London. — Italy 
was filled with heretics to the papal rule; the 
splendid city of Venice was very nearly won 
over to the new principles ; persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake was scarcely known, and a happy tran- 
quillity prevailed throughout the peninsula that 
gave liberty to thought and the promise of un- 
exampled progress. Paul II. was addicted 
to astrology, and believed more firmly in the 
decisions of the stars than in those of the 
Church. Gentle and not naturally crvel, had 
he possessed prudent counselors he might now 
have placed himself at the head of the reform- 
ers of Christendom, or at least have merited 
their forbearance. He seems not to have been 
without a conscience, and was at least sensible of 
his own imperfections, as well as of the corrupt 
condition of his Church. He even resolved to 
reform his own life. He made some advances 
toward a reconciliation with Luther, which the 
reformer repelled as insincere; and Paul now 
looked with helpless indifference upon the 
spread of Protestant opinions in Italy, and 
was perhaps not altogether certain of his own 
infallibility. 








1 Father Paul, Con. Trent, i. p. 101. Crétineau- | 


Joly, i. p. 81. 


2 Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 35. La crise du Protestan- 
tisme était, ete. “ It was,” he thinks, ‘‘ the most dan- 


gerous period.” 


But the moment was one that seemed to de- 
mand immediate action. Paul stood amidst 
the ruins of the medieval Church. More than 
half its ancient domain was in open revolt. En- 
gland had thrown off its supremacy, and Henry 
VIII. was the head of a rival see. Germany 
and the North were in great part Jost. France 
was filled with Protestants. Even Spain was 
tainted ; and now Italy itself, always rebellious, 
seemed about to join the ranks of the reformed 
kingdoms, and deny the authority of the Holy 
See. Two methods of action lay before the 
hesitating pontiff. He might either attempt 
to regain his supremacy by persecution, war, 
and bloodshed; or he might win back the re- 
volted nations by Christian gentleness, by a 
holy life and a sincere contrition.’ Had he 
pursued the latter course what endless woes 
would have been prevented! What fearful 
persecutions, what wild religious wars, what 
a long scene of human calamity! He might 
have restrained the cruel arm of the savage 
Charles V., and his yet more barbarous son. 
He might have softened the brutal Henry VIII., 
and won the respect of Protestants in every land. 
There would have been no Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, no slaughter of the just in Holland 
and the Netherlands, no Papal Inquisition ; and 
the Roman Church would have stood to-day 
free from those stains of blood-guiltiness which 
have made it in the past a reproach and a hor- 
ror to Christendom, 

But Paul had no prudent advisers. The 
Holy College of Cardinals seem to have want- 
ed both discretion and humanity ; while, at this 
decisive moment, the wild and haggard Spanish 
soldier, Loyola, wrapped in his visions and filled 
with his impossible scheme of military rule and 
perfect obedience, entered Rome. His coming 
probably determined the future fate of mankind, 
We have no means indeed of showing how far 
the counsels of the narrow visionary influenced 
the conduct of Paul ILI. and his cardinals; but 
we know that the Jesuits very soon became the 
favorite advisers and instruments of the Pope, 
that they were his most trusted adherents, and 
that Loyola’s theory and practice of perfect 
obedience to the Holy See at once won the 
heart of Paul. Accustomed only to a gener- 
al insubordination, surrounded every where by 
clamorous reformers and Protestants who de- 
nied his authority, the pontiff no doubt heard 
with double satisfaction the sincere professions 
of his new champion. By the year 1540 Lo- 
yola and his followers were supreme at Rome.’* 

The Pope authorized the formation of the new 
order, approved its constitutions; and in 1541 
Ignatius, reluctant and modest, was installed as 
General of the Company of the Jesuits. The 
society occupied a house in the Piazza Mor- 
| gana, and their numbers rapidly increased ; 
| they preached with wild fervor in the churches 





1 Father Paul, i. p. 69. The Pope had already tried 
to reform his court. 
2 Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 89. La bénédiction du ciel 
| s‘etendit sur les travaux. 
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and public squares ; their fierce enthasiam sh 


dued the minds of the Romans; and it is re-| him familiar with bloodshed and violence; 


lated that they silenced an eloquent rival preach- | 
er, an Augustine monk, by having him tried and 
condemned for heresy. 

The future policy of the Roman Church was 
now decided upon. It was death to the heretic 
and the reformer. Paul no longer hesitated ; 
and in 1542 he issued his bull creating the Pa- 
pal Inquisition. No similar institution had 
ever existed. The Spanish Inquisition had 
been comparatively narrow in its influence ; 
the Dominicans had long ceased to torture 
German heretics at will. Persecution had for 
many years died out, and the doctrine of tol- 
eration was practically applied in many lands. 
But now an Inquisition was suddenly erected | 
which was to have its central seat at Rome, 
and which was to extend its influence wherever 
the papal power was acknowledged.’ At its 
head were placed six cardinals, who were to be 
the world’s inquisitors. They were to exer- 
cise a special supervision over Italy, but were 
empowere xd to appoint inferior agents or depu- 
ties in all other countries, who were intrusted 
with authority as absolute as their own. The 
inquisitors held in their hands the power of life 
and death. They were directed to be swift and 
decided in their action. No parley was to be 
held with the heretic. He was to be dispatched 
at once. The fatal crime of honest doubt was 
to be punished wit’: the rack and the stake. 
Death was the only punishment. He who read 
his Bible was to be burned. ‘To read or study 
the Scriptures was the deadliest of crimes. To 
pray in secret, to preach, to meet together in 


religious assemblies, to doubt the virtue of rel- | 


ies and holy sites, to question the authority of 
the Roman Church, to discuss religious topics, 


even to think heretical thoughts, were all held | 
The Papal | 


deserving of immediate death. 
Inquisition, indeed, was a declaration of war, 

murder, extermination against all who refused | 
to submit to the spiritual rule of the Roman 

Church: it was the invention of a malignant 

demon or of an insane fanatic. 

Caratia and Toledo, two cardinals of the | 
Dominican school, are said to have suggested 
the Inquisition to Paul ;* yet it seems to have | 
heen the natural fruit of the austere lessons of 
Loyola. It would be vain to command obedi- | 
ence without possessing some means of enfore- 
ing it. By physical terrors alone could the be- 
lief in the primacy be sustained; and Loyola, 
who had already aspired to a perfect tyranny 
over the intellect, who wished to crush every | 
rising doubt and bring back his age to an im- 
plicit faith in the wildest delusions of the medi- | 


| fearful work. 


' in all the Italian cities. 
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ical delight. His military education had made 


had been accustomed to inflict death for > 
slightest infraction of discipline; and he be- 
lieved that the world of thought might be ruled 
by the same harsh tyranny with which he | 
once governed a company of Spanish soldiers 
A stern and unsparing fanatic, just escaped 
from the squalor of a hermit’s cave, despising 
all that was pare and fair in life, and fed on 
visions, Loyola rejoiced in the blood of the 
saints; and with Carafia and ‘Toledo, his will- 
ing instruments, labored to make the Spanish 
Ingnisition universal. 

The inquisitors proceeded at once to their 
Caraffa and Toledo, who were at 
the head of the six, procured some money from 
the papal treasury, almost its last 
and hired a suitable house. They next pur- 
chased a supply of racks, chains, thumb-screws, 
and all the various instruments of torture.’ As 
economy was needful, they probably began in a 
very modest way. ‘They provided fagots and 
pitch or sulphur, yellow robes painted with de- 
mons, ropes and chains for the final catastro- 
phe; and soon men and women suspected of 
holding heretical opinions began to be suddenly 
missed from the streets of Rome. They had 
been seized upon by the assassins of the Holy 
Office ; 
they came forth bound and gagged to be laid 
on the fatal pyre. Very soon, while 
and followers were preaching to horror- 
stricken throngs the traditions of a barbarous 
past, the smoke of many an auto da fé began 
to rise over the ruins of Rome. The favorite 
scene of the horrid rite in front the 
'church of Santa Maria. Here once more, as 
in the days of Nero, Christians died in horrible 
torments to gratify a worse than pagan malice ; 
and the pure and the good often fell ready and 
joyous victims to the rage of dissolute and say- 
age priests. 
Rome. 


resources, 


they would never be seen again until 


Loyola 
his 


was of 


A universal horror settled upon 
The reformers fled in throngs to Na- 
ples or the north, or else concealed themselves, 
| as in the days of Diocletian, in hideous retreats. 


The Franciscans were silenced, the Augustinians 
overawed, and no voice was heard in the Roman 
churches but that of the haggard Jesuits and bru- 
tal Dominicans, recounting their legends and cel- 
ebrating the Mother of God.? 

The massacres were repeated and enlarged 
Every where the roads 
were filled with terrified throngs of men, wo- 
men, children, who, abandoning home, friends, 
and property, were flying for safety 
the Alps. Swift in pursuit came the inquisi- 
tors, aided by the papal soldiery. They were 


across 


eval Church, could hope to do so only by a gen- | | charged to show no toleration to heretics, es- 


eral inquisition. 
he sustained the new measure by a special me- | 
morial,* and he evidently hailed it with a fanat- | 


1 Ranke, Hist. Popes, i. p. 74 bower, 
p. 457. Naples repelled the inquisitors. 
2 Ranke, i. p. 74. 


Popes, vii. | 
3 Id, 


The Jesuit writers claim that | pecially Calvinists. 


Eminent preachers, ‘who 
| had ventured to deviate in the slightest degree 
| from the doctrine enforced by Loyola and his 
followers, were the arene fiom of venge- 


1 Ranke, Hist. Sais Inquisition, i. p. T4. 
2 Ranke, inquisition, i. p. 74. 
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ance. Caelio, a noted reformer, had a nar-|at her heart; and it is probable that many 
row escape. He had waited until the officers | Catholics of that unhappy age looked with 
came to seize him, but being a large and pow- | shame and abhorrence upon the crimes of their 
erful man, cut his way with a knife through the | rulers 
papal guards, and made his escape over the From the squalid cave at Manreza was to 
Alps. Every city was filled with terror, and | come forth a still more wonderful inspiration 
the rival factions added to the horrors of civil | than even the Holy Office itself—no less than 
strife by denouncing their enemies to the In- | the reconstruction of the Church of Rome. Lo- 
quisition. Venice, rich, populous, and luxuri- | yola was to rebuild the shattered fabric, to re- 
ous, was filled with German Lutherans or na- | new its medieval towers and battlements, to 
tive heretics, who, when they heard of the fatal | crowd its walls with a shining array of spectral 
persecution, hastened to make their way out of | and saintly warriors, and to make it the gor- 
Italy. ‘The roads and villages of Switzerland | geous reflex of his own teeming fancy. Since 
and Germany were soon thronged by a multi- | the Council of Trent the Roman Church ha 
tude of exiles; the rich and the noble suffered | been the representative of the faith of the her- 
equally with the poor and the obscure. Happy | mit of Manreza. The genius of Loyola presid- 
families were broken up and scattered ; the rich |ed at Trent, and the faith of that last great 
were reduced to penury; the artisan driven | Romish Council was determined by the elo- 
from his factory, the farmer from his fields. | quence and learning of Laynez, Salmeron, and 
But miserable was the fate of those who could | Le Jay.' But the Jesuits spoke only what they 
not escape. They were hurried on board of | believed to be the meaning of their spiritual 
two vessels and carried out to sea, Here a/| chief at Rome. They had sworn a perfect obe- 
plank was placed from one ship to the other; | dience to Loyola; in him they heard the voice 
the Protestants were forced upon it, and then of Heaven; in his ‘Spiritual Exercises” they 
the vessels being driven apart, the plank fell had sought salvation; they were passive tools 
into the sea, and its hapless occupants sank with | in the hands of the master; in him they saw a 
it, calling to their Saviour for aid. It wassaid| god. And hence the faith which the three 
that no Christian could die in his bed in all Jesuits preached with modest eloquence and 
Italy. Meanwhile the Jesuit missionaries hast- | varied learning at the famous Council, and 
ened to the terrified cities, preached every which was to become the law of the Roman 
where with triumphant vigor, and Laynez, Le- | Church, may be found in the ‘‘ Spiritual Exer- 
fevre, or Bobadilla boasted that heresy was ev- | cises” and the final ‘“‘ Letter on Obedience.’ 
ery where extirpated by their eloquence. The faith which Loyola would impart to his 

It is painful, but useful, to review these disciples was altogether a pictorial one. It was 
scenes of human folly and crime; for History is a series of splendid or touching visions which 
never so instructive as when she teaches us | they were to endeavor to realize with an en- 
what to avoid. All Christians, whethe: Cath- | trancing clearness. The novice was instructed 
olic or Protestant, would now probably unite in to withdraw himself to some cell or solitude, 
reprobating the Inquisition as established by and here, with fasting, severe flagellation, and 
Caraffa, Loyola, and Paul, and few but will | silent meditation, to crush every worldly im- 
now admit that the present decline of the Ro-| pulse. He was now in a condition for the high- 
man Church is due to the unhappy counsels of | est spiritual exercise, and he was to see in im- 
those imprudent advisers. ‘The persecutor, in | agination the holy Virgin and her sacred Son 
whatever form, is always the enemy of himself, | standing before him and conversing with him 
of his friends, and of the human race; and Lo-| upon the vanity of the world. He was next 
yola, as the founder or patron of a system of re- | to image to himself the vast fires of hell, and 
ligious intolerance, displayed that fatal element | the souls of the lost shut up in their eternal 
in his nature for which none of his really re- | dungeons. He was to listen to their lamenta- 
markable qualities could atone. Cruelty, or | tions and their blasphemies, to smell the smoke 
that barbarous instinct which leads men to | of the brimstone and the fire, to touch the con- 
wound or destroy each other, is man’s crowning | suming flame itself. Now kneeling, now lying 
vice; the one which Christianity strives to erad- | prone on his face, and now on his back, faint 
icate by lessons of gentleness and love; which | with fasting and half crazed for want of sleep, 
civilization abhors or contemns, As contrasted, | torn by frequent scourging, his eyes ever stream- 
therefore, with their chief opponent, the emi- | ing with tears, the novice was to seek for that 
nent reformers of that early age rise to a high | grace and pardon which came only from unspar- 
and humane superiority. Luther, although se- | ing penance.* ‘Then he was to bring before his 
vere in doctrine, never encouraged persecution. | mental eye the outline of the Gospel story. He 
A single unhappy act of severity stains the ca- | saw the Virgin sitting on a she-ass, and, with 
reer of the gifted Calvin. Zuinglius taught, | Joseph and a poor maid-servant, setting out for 
from his Swiss mountains, universal toleration. Bethlehem. He was to realize the weary jour- 
Elizabeth professed a similar policy, and only | ney of the travelers, to strive to see the cavern 
departed from it when she believed that the |——— perenne ag 
Jesuits pointed the daggers that were aimed : Daurignac, i. p. 40. Ranke, i. p. 72, 73. 

Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 249, 255. 

3 Exer. Spirit., i Hebd. Colloquinm primum fit ad 

| Dominam nostram, etc. * Exer. Spirit., i. Hebd. 








1 Ranke, i. p. 74. 
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or hut of the nativity.* very event in an life 
of the Saviour was to be painted to his fancy, 
and every sense was to lend its aid to complete 
accaracy of the picture. He would hear 
the groans of the garden, touch the bleeding 
wounds, taste the bitter galJ. One of ! 
most striking visions Loyola dwells upon with 
unusual fondness. On the fourth day of the 
second week of the spiritual exercises the 
ice was to see the battle of Bab 
He was to ima 
around the sacred city, 
pure and the good, 
Lord Chnist, the commander of the holy army. 
Upon another—the Babylonian plain—he would 
see the captain of sinners, horrible in aspect 
sitting in a chair of fire and smoke, and 
shaling his legions for an assault 

Church. ? 


the 


is own 


> nov- 
1 and Jeru- 
salem. gine a boundless plain 
covered with hosts of the 


in whose midst stood the 


Such were the visions the novice 
mon before him. The spiritual exercises were 
divided four weeks, and and 
hour had its appropriate duty. But no study 
of the Scriptures is enjoined ; and Loyola seems 
to have searcely been familiar with the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the practical wisdom of St. 
Paul. His whole fancy was apparently filled 
with the vision of his heavenly mistress, who 
had so often vouchsafed to appear to him in 
person and smile upon him benignantly, and 
whose champion he had so early hi 
self; and he aceauey believed in his own in- 
spiration, and felt in himself a prophetic fervor. 
He, perhaps, thought himself above even the 
Church. But with exceeding discretion he in- 
culcated upon his disciples pertect obedience to 
the Roman See. He taught a submission so 
thorough to every decision or intimation of the 
Church as was never known before to saint or 
hero. If the-Church should say that black is 
white, said Loyola, we must believe her, for 
she speaks the voice of God.* Thus did the 
unlearned enthusiast prostrate all his mental 
faculties before that shadowy vision, the medi- 
eval Church, whose limits and powers no one 
could define, whose utterances were confessedly 
confused and contradictory, which to one-half 
the Christian world seemed to have departed 
wholly from the simple faith of the Gospel, and 
whose luxury, license, and pride were a gross 
parody upon religion and truth. Yet Loyola, 
who professed and even practiced humility, self- 
denial, and a spotless purity, was now, by a 
strange contradiction, to become the champion 
of an institution whose corruption even popes 
and cardinals confessed. 

The Council of Trent opened with imposing 
ceremonies.* It was designed to he the general 
assembly of all Christendom. It was filled with 
the eminent dignitaries of the Catholic world, 


was to sum- 


into every day 


avowed 





1 Exer. Spirit., ii. Hebd. 2 Td. 

3 Exer. Spirit. Req. Aliquot. Si quid, quod oculis 
nostris apparet album, nigrum illa esse definierii, de- 
bemus itidem, quod nigrum sit, pronuntiare. 

* Piatti, Storia de’ Pontefici, x. p. 127. Sarpi, Con. 
Trid, 
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with bis hope. and archbishoy th th 

nal legates and two Jes as represent 
of the Papal See, with the delegates of th 
peror and all the Catholic 
after all, 
gathering 


semblies whi 


sovereigr 
and f 


se 


it was but a feeble 
pared with th fic 
h had be l tog 
by the Roman emperors, w Pat 
of the East, the Bishop of Rome, and th 

of Gaul, Africa, and Spain 
decide, with clamorous controversy. t] 
of y Church. The C 
Trent had small right to call itself G2 
One-half the Christ nk v 
or horror from the 


magt 
summone 
here the 


sentatives 


the e: 


ions 
an world shra 


gre 

1d Mosk 
its rity. England and 

‘e the favored children of Rome, ha 

f its allegiance. The 

he time 


hates 


al 
1 


aut 
most eminent s 
the oe “im — e fri gn 
ering to decide the « ons of the fai 
No Pr testant dared venture to the hen ] 
sembly, lest he might share the fate of Jer 
or Huss; and Luther and Melanchthon, ti 
formers of Geneva one of L 
opposing the assumption of a small fact 
the Christian worl 1 to control the univ 
Church. The uncil, they said, 
factious assembly.’ It was 
spread the Inguisition, to confirm the power 
the papacy. It was a band of persecutor 
whose hands no Christian could trust hims 
its theology was corrupt and unscriptural ; 
policy that of cruelty and per 
an assembly of the servants 
the antichrist at Rome. 
Spain, Italy, and Austria 
chiefly represented at the Council of Tren 
They were the lands of the Inquisition and t! 
Jesuits. In all of them free opinion had late! 
been extirpated or repressed by the most hor 
ble cruelties ; and it was certain that if the px 
ple of those bleeding nations had been allows 
to send delegates to the Council—if, as in ear 
and better ages, the popes and bishops had be 
elected by a popular vote—the assembly would 
have condemned persecution and opened wi 
its doors to the pure and good of every lan 
Once more there might have been an undivid 
Christendom; once more the Sermon on t! 
Mount might have pervaded civilization.? B 
the Roman Church was controlled by an auto- 
crat at Rome who would abate none of his tyr- 
anny; by a corrupt aristocracy of bishops and 
cardinals who were dependent upon the papacy : 
and by Loyola, who, from his flourishing col- 
lege, silent and grave, ruled his gifted followers 
by their vows of passive obedience. More tha 
three centuries have passed since the Council 
of Trent. And now once more a summons 
from Rome calls the faithful adherents of the 


yndon, unit 


was Or 


ale desioned 
oniy designed 


secution ; it w 
and adherent 


were the nati 


1 Sarpi, i. p. 97 et seq. 2 Daurignac, i. p. 53. 
3 Le Plat, Acta Con. Trid., vii. part 2, p. 2, describes 
the sow gathering of the Council. 
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ialianeine 
absolute tyranny of a pope to assemble and dis- 

cuss the critical condition of the ancient See. 

The Jesuits still rule at Rome; the powerful | 
order has became the last stay of medieval 
Christianity; but the people have long since, | 
in every land, rebelled against the teachings of | 
Loyola. Spain, hallowed or shamed by his na- 

tivity, has abolished the whole medieval system, 

and invites free thought and speech to take 

shelter within its borders. Italy, which, when 

the Council of Trent was sitting, was crushed 

by the Inquisition into a horrible repose that 

was to check her progress for centuries, now 

defies the papal authority, confiscates the prop- 

erty of the Church, and would gladly see both 

Pope and Jesuit take flight to some more con- 

genial land. Austria takes part in the general 

revolt against the theory of passive obedience ; 

and if the people of those three great Catholic 

powers were now permitted to elect bishops and 

popes, and to select their delegates to the ap- 

proaching council, it is probable that the whole 

medieval system would be swept away, and the 

tyranny of corrupt and irresponsible churchmen 

be forever broken. Once more there might be 

an undivided Christendom, in feeling if not in 

form. 

The Council of Trent had been summoned 
by Paul to meet in 1542, but it did not finally 
assemble gintil 1545." It continued to hold its 
sessions until 1552, when it was prorogued, and 
did not meet again for ten years. In 1562 it 


assembled once more, and continued for nearly 


two years, when it was finally dissolved. Lay- 
nez, Salmeron, and Le Jay were the busiest of 
itsmembers. In one chief element of religious 
discussion the Council was singularly deficient ; 
no one of the bishops had read the fathers, or 
was able to trace to its sources the origin of 
their traditional Church, The prompt Laynez 
offered to supply the general want of learning. 
Night and day, it is said, he toiled with enor- 
mous labor over the ponderous works of the 
authoritative fathers; his health gave way, and 
the patient and ignorant assembly adjourned 
until he had recovered ; and at length the hasty 
theologian professed himself perfect in his task. 
He was ready with reference and quotation to 
prove the doctrine of penance or to refute the 
most moderate of the reformers. Salmeron 
was equally active, and, in Father Paul's opin- 
ion, his assumed modesty often concealed an 
extraordinary impertinence.*? The moderate 
party in the Council, led by the tolerant Pole, 
would have been glad to have refined and puri- 
fied the Church; but they were overawed by 
the Jesuits. The most extreme measures were 
adopted ; the dreams of Loyola were received 
as revelations from Heaven. It was decided 
that tradition was of equal authority with the 





1 Acta Con. Trid., Le Plat. In January, 1546, only 
twenty bishops had arrived to represent the Universal 
Church. Vol. vii. part 2, p. 10. 

2 Sarpi, 1562, i. p. 19. Crétinean-Joly, i. p. 261. 

3 Salmeron’s speech, Acta Con, Trid., i. p. 93, shows 
his vigor and bitterness. 
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Scriptures; that flagellations and self-inflicted 
tortures were acceptable to God; that the vi- 
sions of the Queen of Heaven were proofs of a 
divine mission; that the cup should be forbid- 
den to the laity; that passive obedience was 
due to the Roman See. After a weary session 
of eighteen years, in the midst of terrible wars 
and constant scenes of horror, the unlucky as- 
sembly separated, followed by the derision of 
the Protestants and the contempt of the more 
thoughtful Catholics. Queen Elizabeth called 
it a popish conventicle; and only the papal 
party and the Jesuits obeyed the schismatic 
Council. 

Loyola, in the mean time, had seen his little 
society grow to vast proportions. Nine mem- 
bers, in addition to limself, had formed the 
whole company of the Jesuits in 1540, and now 
the numbers had increased to thousands. Per- 
secuted by the Dominicans and Benedictines, 
feared and hated by the clergy and the bishops, 
the wonderful brotherhood spread over South- 
ern Europe, and filled the cities with its col- 
leges and schools, The constitution of the so- 
ciety is a perfect despotism.’ The General has 
an absolute control over every one of the mem- 
bers; his voice is that of Heaven.? The whole 
body of the Jesuits are divided into four or- 
ders; but of these only the highest, composed 
of the Professed or advanced, have any share 
in the election of their chief. They form a se- 
vere aristocracy, few in number, and holding a 
supreme control over the lower orders. These 
consist of the Coadjutors, the Scholars, and the 
Novices. They are bound by their vows to obey 
their superiors in all things, and are early taught 
by severe tasks and the most degrading com- 
pliances to sacrifice wholly the sentiment of 
personal self-respect. The whole society forms 
a well-disciplined army, governed by a single 
will, and every member of the immense broth- 
erhood, in whatever part of the earth he may be 
found, looks to the central power at Rome for 
the guidance of all his conduct. In this prin- 
ciple lies the wonderful vigor that has made the 
Jesuits, for more than three centuries, one of 
the chief powers of the earth. Implicit obedi- 
ence is the source of their unity and strength. 

The Jesuits are supposed to live upon alms. 
But their colleges are all richly endowed; and 
in the lapse of ages their wealth must have ac- 
cumulated to an enormous amount. Their col- 
leges are found in every part of the world.* 
They usually possess costly buildings and all 
the marks of prosperous opulence. ‘They pro- 
fess to teach gratuitously; they expend large 
sums in charity; they educate countless schol- 
ars in the strictest observances of the medieval 
faith ; and notwithstanding his vow of poverty, 





1 See Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, 1558; printed 
at London, 1858, 

2 Const., p. 68. The General locum Dei tenenti, is 
supreme. See Ravignan, i. p.91. Je vois Dien, j'en- 
tends Jésus Christ, Ini-méme dans mon supérieur. 

3 See Const., Pars Sexta, Daurignac, i. p. 85. They 
began at once to found colleges. 
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it is possible that no other potentate has con- 
trolled more extensive revenues than the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits at Rome. Conscious of pow- 
er, and perhaps elated by success, Loyola, in the 
close of his life, showed traces of vanity and 
presumption. He was fond of boasting of his 
own sufferings and his own familiarity with the 
rulers of the skies. He was ever imperious and 
visionary, and now the insane thought seems to 
have entered his mind that he was the brother 
of Christ.". At night he was often visited by 
demons who shook him in his bed, and his loud 
outcries would awaken the brother who slept 
in an adjoining cell. His health was always 
feeble, and he often suffered agonies of pain. 
He was at times probably insane. Yet he would 
soon recover again, and direct all his faculties 
to the government and extension of his mighty 
army, which was now doing battle for the pa- 
pacy in every land. 

It formed a vast missionary society, whose 
gifted members, eager for the crown of martyr- 


dom, plunged boldly into unknown lands and 


preached to wondering heathendom the glories 
of the Queen of Heaven. Loyola's design had 
always been to convert the world to the Roman 
faith. He would make amends for the loss of 


England and the hardy North by the conquest | 


of India or Japan, and teach the uncultivated 
savages of Canada or Brazil to chant the praises 
of the Blessed Mary. Thus the splendid fabric 


of the Roman Church would be renewed in the 
rich, streets of Delhi, in the teeming cities of 


China, or the wild woods of the untutored West, 
and the vows of passive obedience sink deep in 
the bosom of the gentle races of the Eastern 
lands. 
savage put to shame the hardy heretics of Ger- 
many! How must schismatic Europe blush 
when it saw Asia bowing at the shrine of Mary! 


He hastened to put his grand design into exe- | 


cution, and the brilliant and impassioned Xay- 


ier was chosen as the first missionary to the | 


golden East.?, Xavier had been one of those 
early disciples who had knelt with Loyola in 


the subterranean shrine at Paris, and who had | 


abandoned wealth, fame, and regal favors for the 
companionship of his outcast master. 
pure and gentle, an indifferent scholar, a grace- 
ful and persuasive teacher. 


thoughtless of the friend in the requirements of 


the order, sent forth the faithful disciple to be | 


the martyr and the apostle of the East. Xav- 
ier’s career, according to his numerous biogra- 
phers, was a wonderful scene of success. Mill- 
ions of heathen yielded to his eloquence.’ All 
Hindostan seemed to receive him with delight. 
He worked a thousand miracles ; and when lan- 
guage failed to convert a heathen nation he 
brought a dead man to life, and they yielded at 
1 Steinmetz, Hist. Jesuits, i. p. 295. Crétineau-Joly, 
i. p. 32. 2 Butler, Lives of Saints, xii. p. 32. 

3 Butler, xii. p, 34. Daurignac, i. p. 51. Crétineau- 
Joly, i. p. 476, 





How should the faith of the simple | 


He was | 


He wanted the | 

. . . . | 
deep reading of the iron Laynez, or the busy im- | 
pertinence of the active Salmeron ; and Loyola, | 


———. 
once. He could even impart his miraculous 
powers to others, and had formed a band of 
boys who were miracle-workers when the weary 
saint had ceased. Against wicked heathen 
who resisted his appeals he sometimes sent forth 
armies, who gained victory with great slaugh- 
ter of the foe; and sometimes he destroyed his 
enemies by a silent malediction. Europe was 
filled with the fame of the exploits of the in- 
spired missionary, and it was rumored that the 
whole East would soon bow to the Romish 
sway. But his success proved to be exaggera- 
ted or transient. Xavier had entered India 
when the Portuguese were every where conquer- 
ing or desolating that unhappy land; the sub- 
ject people yielded to the command of one of 
the victorious race, and were baptized. They 
kissed the crucifix of the missionary, they 
adored his pictures, and they chanted a “ Hail 
Mary:” But the converts were chiefly from the 
lowest and most corrupt of the Hindoos; the 
transient impulse soon passed away, and they 
once more returned to their native idols. Xay- 
ier left India, weeping over the vices and the 
brutality of its people. The impassioned mis- 
sionary next planned the spiritual conquest of 
Japan, and came to that remarkable country 
under the protection of the Portuguese arms. 
Here, too, he seemed at first to obtain a won- 
derful triumph. The Japanese boweg devout- 
ly in great multitudes before his pictures of 
Christ and the Holy Virgin. He founded 
schools, planted churches, and three times a day 
his intelligent converts repeated their ‘‘ Hail 
Mary” in groves once tenanted by Satan. Yet 
here, too, his miracles and his teaching had 
only a temporary influence. And at length? 
the Apostle of the East, worn with toil and dis- 
appointment, died (1552) on a rocky isle on 
the coast of China, still, in his eager ambition, 
planning a missionary invasion into the land of 
Confucius and Boodh.* One can not avoid 
contrasting the imperfect labors of the Jesuit 
| Apostle of the East with those of him who stood 
on Mars Hill, or in the crowded streets of 
Rome; who bore no images nor pictures; who 
insisted upon no idolatrous observances ; who 
told no fanciful legends of the Virgin and the 
| saints; but who pierced the hearts of the gifted 
Greeks and Romans by the plain words of gen- 
tleness, soberness, and truth. The sermons, 
the prayers, the letters, the example of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles founded a Church that 
shall live forever; the pictures, the crucifixes, 
| the legends, and medieval hymns of his spuri- 
| ous successor have faded swiftly from the mind 
of the idolatrous East. 

Meanwhile the Jesuit missionaries, with un- 
| doubted heroism, made their way into the dark 
| places of the garth. They founded a flourish- 
| ing settlement in Brazil that seemed for a long 
| time full of delightful promise. They half- 





3 Daurignac, i. p. 51. 
| ? Butler, xii. p. 58. 
| 3 Crétineau-July, i. p. 494. 


Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 474. 
* Daurignac, i. p. 55. 
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converted the Japanese; they ruled at Pekin, | grew dwarfed and imbecile. The Jesuit schol- 
and made the Chinese acquainted with West- | ars were often laborious, accurate, methodical ; 
ern science ; they penetrated to Ethiopia; they | but they produced no brilliant Scaliger nor dar- 
softened the savages of Canada and Illinois ; | ing Wolf. No poet, philosopher, nor original 
and they proved — sincerity and heroism | thinker could possibly arise in their schools; 
by a thousand arduous exploits. Yet a sim-| there was no Jesuit Goethe, no Schiller, no 
ilar ill fortune seemed to attend all their en- | Shakspeare; their mental labors were various 
terprises, and China, Japan, America, Ethio-| and valuable, but never great; they produced 
pia once more repelled with bitter hatred the | chiefly an immense, curious, and often worse 
oppressive sway of Rome. A multitude of | than worthless kind of literature called casuist- 
pious and earnest Jesuits, whose pure andiry.' Of this they were fertile beyond example. 
holy lives have been sacrificed in vain, have | Their intellect, pressed out of its natural growth, 
labored and died in savage wildernesses, in spread in matted vegetation along the ground, 
heathen oe in Ee ae and . 4 clung in wild festoons around ancient oaks, 
icy solitudes; but the intrigues and vices 0 ike the gray mosses of a Southern forest. The 
their Italian masters have uniformly destroyed | countless works of casuistry produced by Jesuit 
the fruits of their martyrdom and self-devo- | scholars in the seventeenth century are usually 
tion. efforts to show how far they are restricted in 
With their home missions the Jesuits were | morals by the rules of their faith; what acts are 
more successful. Here, too, they strove to) lawful, what expedient; and their diligent ef- 
unite arms with letters, and to plant their free fort to reconcile virtue with the supreme law of 
schools in the heretical North by diplomacy | obedience led them to a strange condition of 
and the sword. They steeled the heart of | mental corruption. Mariana defended regicide, 
Charles V.—if indeed he ever possessed one— poisoning, and assassination; Father Garnet 
against his Protestant subjects; and he was | confessed that he did not hesitate to tell false- 
soon induced to commence a bitter war against | hoods for the good of his Church; and there is 
the heretical league. At the battle of Muhl-/| scarcely a crime in the list of human guilt that 
berg, where the Germans were routed and over- | the diseased intellect of the Jesuit fathers did 
thrown, Bobadilla appeared in the front ranks | not palliate or excuse. 
of the Catholic forces, mounted upon a spirited But it was chiefly as politicians that the Jes- 
steed, waving his crucifix on high, and promis- | uits have won, and probably deserved, an in- 
ing en 4 to ry map eel = Prot- famous renown in history. The order was ag- 
estants fled, and soon in all their terrified cities | gressive and ardent—full of grand schemes for 
flourishing Jesuit colleges sprang up as if by | the extirpation of heretics and the subjugation 
magic, and thousands of children were instruct- | of England and the hardy North. Every mem- 
ed and confirmed in the visions of Loyola and | ber of the mighty league had sworn to give his 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. The Jes-| life, if necessary, for the advancement of the 
uits made admirable teachers. Loyola was re- | faith; was ready to fly at a sudden notice to the 
solved to make his colleges splendid with erudi- | farthest lands at the bidding of his superior or 
tion and genius. At Rome he gathered around | the Pope; and perhaps might merit some fright- 
him the most accomplished professors, the most | ful punishment at home did he not obey his 
abundant learning; and he lavished money in| commander to the uttermost. The irrevocable 
profusion to provide fine buildings, libraries, | vow and the long practice in abject submission 
and all the apparatus of letters. The most| made the Jesuits the most admirable instru- 
intelligent scholars were noted, rewarded, en- | ments of crime.? In the hands of wicked popes 
couraged ; every promising genius was snatch- | like Gregory XIII., or cruel tyrants like Philip 
ed from the world and devoted to the cultiva- II., they were never suffered to rest.* Their 
tion of inferior minds; a severe and perfect | exploits are among the most wonderful and dar- 
discipline prevailed in all his schools; and it} ing in history. They are more romantic than 
is chiefly as teachers that the Jesuits won their | the boldest pictures of the novelist ; more varied 
lasting triumphs in the German cities. Their | and interesting than the best-laid plots of the 
free schools educated the rising generation, and most inventive masters. No Arabian narrator 
the Protestants, who had heretofore possessed | nor Scottish wizard could have imagined them ; 
all the literature of the age, soon found them- no Shakspeare could have foreseen the strange 
selves met and often overthrown by the keen | mental and political conditions that led these 
casuistry of the Jesuit scholars. A reaction enthusiasts on in their deeds of heroism and 
took place, and Germany seemed swiftly re-| crime. Jesuits penetrated disguised into En- 
turning to the ancient faith. | gland when death was their punishment if dis- 
Yet the new literature of the Jesuits, con-| covered; hovered in strange forms around the 
fined by the oppressive restriction® of their dis- | person of Elizabeth, whose assassination was 
cipline, contained within itself a principle of | the favorite aim of Philip II: and the Pope; 
decay. Genius could scarcely flourish under | reeled through the streets of London as pre- 
a system of mental serfdom ; learning oppressed | winikindSS Suites Baa 








| 1% The learned Tiraloschi and the ingenious Bosco- 


1 Steinmetz, i. p. 201. Crétineau-Joly, i. p. 283. He | vich flourished during the suppression of the order. 
was wounded—frappé a la téte—but recovered. 2 Steinmetz, i. p- 452. % Crétineau-Joly, ii. p. 296. 
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tended drunkards ; hid in dark closets and were | 


fed through quills; and often, when discovered, 
died in horrible tortures with silent joy. The 
very name of the new and active society was a 
terror to all the Protestant courts. A single 
Jesuit was believed to be more dangerous than 
a whole monastery of Black-friars, A Cam- 
pion, Parsons, or Garnet filled all England with 
alarm. 
followed between the North and the South, in 
which the fierce Spaniards and Italians made a 
desperate assault upon the rebellious region, 
strove to dethrone or destroy its kings, to crush 


the hated elements of reform, the historians 


. . . . ! 
uniformly point to the Jesuits as the active 
agents in every rebellion, and the tried and un- | 
A} 


flinching instruments of unsparing Rome.' 
Jesuit penetrated in strange attire to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and lured her to her ruin, An- 
other sought to convert or dethrone a king of 
Sweden. One conveyed the intelligence to 
Catherine and Charles IX. that produced a 
horrible massacre of the reformers. One tray- 
eled into distant Muscovy to sow the seeds of 
endless wars. Mariana, an eminent Jesuit, 
published a work defending regicide which was 
faintly condemned by the order, and soon Hen- 
ry III. fell by the assassin’s blow; William of 
Orange, pursued by the endless attempts of as- 
sassins, at last received the fatal wound; Eliza- 
beth was hunted down, but escaped; Henry 
IV., after many a dangerous assault, died, it 
was said, by the arts of the Jesuits; James I. 
and his family escaped by a miracle from the 
plot of Fawkes and Garnet; while many in- 
ferior characters of this troubled age disap- 
peared suddenly from human sight, or were 
found stabbed and bleeding in their homes. All 
these frightful acts the men of that period at- 
tributed to the fatal vow of obedience. The 
Jesuit was the terror of his times. Catholics 
abhorred and shrank from him with almost as 
much real aversion as Protestants. The uni- 
versities and the clergy feared and hated the 
unscrupulous order. The Jesuit was renowned 
for his pitiless cruelty.? The mild Franciscans 


and Benedictines, and even the Spanish Do- | 


minicans, could not be relied upon by the popes 
and kings, and were cast contemptuously aside ; 
while their swift and ready rivals sprang for- 
ward at the slightest intimation of their supe- 
rior, and with a devotion to their chief at Rome 
not surpassed by that of the assassins of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, flung themselves in the 
face of death. 

One of the early victims of the fatal vow of 
obedience was William, Prince of Orange.* He 
was the bulwark of Protestantism, the founder 
of a great nation. Philip II. of Spain had long 
pursued him with secret assassins and open 
plots ; a ban had been pronounced against him, 
and a large reward was offered to any one who 


1 Motley, Netherlands, iii. p. 444. 
3 Motley, Dutch Rep., iii. p. 596. 





2 Id. 


And in all that long struggle which | 


would destroy him; and no name was so hate 
by the Catholics of every land as that of the 
grave and silent Prince. Yet William hag 
heretofore baffled all the efforts of his foe. He 
had made Holland free, had secured the inde- 
pendence of the Protestant faith, and still main. 
tained the good cause aguinst the arts and arms 
of the treacherous Philip by his singular energy 
and wisdom, He had escaped a thousand dan- 
gers, and seemed to glide through the midst of 
Philip’s assassins with a charmed life. Ye: 


| every violent Catholic was longing to send a 
| dagger to the heart of the triumphant heretic, 
the rising intellect of its people, or to extirpate 


and hoped that with the death of William the 
Netherlands would once more fall into the power 
of the papal inquisitors. 

Balthazar Gérard was one of the most bigoted 
of his party. He was the son of respectable 
parents in Burgundy. He was small in stature, 
insignificant in appearance; but his whole na- 
ture was moved by a fierce desire to assassinat 
the Prince of Orange. When he was yet a 
youth he had alread: formed the design of 
murdering the Prince, whom he called a rebel 
against the Catholic King and a disturber of 
the Apostolic Church. At twenty Balthazar 
had struck his dagger with all his strength into 
a door, exclaiming, “‘ Would it had been th 
heart of Orange!” For seven years he medi- 
tated upon his design; but when Philip offered 
his reward for William's death, Gérard became 
more eager than ever before to execute his pur- 
pose. Fame, honors, wealth, the favor of his 
king, awaited the successful assassin, and he no 
longer hesitated. He first, however, confessed 
his design to the regent of the Jesuit college at 
Luxemburg, and received his warm commenda- 
tion. A second Jesuit, to whom he mentioned 
his plan, dissuaded him from it, not because he 
disapproved of it, but from its difficulty. He 
next presented himself to Alexander, Prince 
of Parma, the most brilliant soldier of the age. 
Parma had long been looking for some one to 
murder William, but Balthazar’s insignificant 
stature and feeble appearance seemed to him 
ill-suited to the task. The young assassin’s 
fierce resolution, however, soon induced the 
Prince to encourage him; and he promised 
Balthazar that if he fell in the attempt the ex- 
pected reward should be given to his parents. 
His plan was to disguise himself as a Calvinist, 
the son of one who had died for his faith, and 
having claimed aid from William, to gain ac- 
cess to his presence and shoot him down with a 
pistol.! 

The Prince was now living in a quiet retire- 
ment at the little town of Delft. His house 
was plain although large, and stood on Delft 
Street, a pleasant canal that ran through the 
city, and wifich was shaded by rows of lime- 
trees that in summer filled the air with the per- 
fume of their blossoms. The house was of 
brick, two stories high, with a roof covered with 
red tiles. In front a considerable court-yard 





1 Motley, Dutch Rep., iii. p. 596 et aeq. 
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opened toward the canal. And here in the | been thrown into prison; but they had prudent- 
quiet little Dutch town, surrounded by his af- | ly renounced their errors, and now went devout- 
fectionate family and followed by the love of | ly to mass. Not so, however, did their maid- 
his countrymen, William lived in a calm tran- | servant, Anna, who was about forty years of 
quillity, careless of the plottings of his foes. | 8Be, and was firm in the faith in which she had 
Balthazar, meantime, reached Delft in July, | been born and educated. The Jesuits, enraged 
1584, as a special messenger to William of | at her obstinate honesty, resolved to make the 
Orange. He appeared as a modest, pious | poor serving-woman an example to all her class. 
youth, always carrying a Bible under his am ; | They denounced her to the authorities, claiming 
and, to his great surprise, he was at once ad-| her execution under an old law. so cruel that 
mitted to the Prince’s chamber. He stood be- | every one believed it had long been laid aside. 
fore his victim. Yet he had no arms to carry} Anna was condemned to be buried alive, the 
out his design, and Parma had been so penu- | legal punishment of heretics, but the Jesuits 
rious as to leave him without money. William, | told her she might escape her doom if she would 


hearing of his poverty, sent him some small | 
gift, which Balthazar laid out in buying a pair 
of pistols from a so}tier. The latter killed 
himself the next day when he learned to what 
use his pistols had been applied. © 

At half past twelve o’clock, on the 10th of 
July, the Prince, with his wife, and the ladies 
and gentlemen of his family, passed into the 
dining-room of the plain Dutch house, and sat 
down to dinner, On their way they were ac- 
costed by Gérard, who, with pale and agitated 
countenance, asked for a passport. The Prin- 
cess, who noticed him, said in a low tone that 
she had never seen so villainous an expression. 
The cheerful dinner was over by two o’clock. 
The company rose from the table and passed 
out, the Prince leading the way. As he as- 
cended a staircase to go to the upper floor, 
Gérard came out from an archway and shot 
him to the heart. He died exclaiming, ‘“‘ My 
God, have mercy on this poor people!” The 
murderer meantime fled swiftly from the house, 
and had nearly escaped over the city walls when 
he stumbled and was seized by the guards. He 
was executed with horrible tortures, and in his 
confession related how he had been confirmed 
in his design by the Jesuit father at Luxem- 
burg. Philip II. and the violent Catholics 
looked upon his act as highly meritorious. The 
King ennobled and enriched his parents, and as 
the price of blood his family took their place 
among the nobility of the land. 

In the Netherlands the Jesuits were the last 
persecutors. They clung to the use of brutal 
violence in religious matters when the practice 
had almost died out. ‘*Send us more Jesuits,” 
was always the demand of the Spanish com- 
manders when they would complete the subjec- 
tion of some conquered city,' and Jesuit colleges 
were founded at once amidst the ruins of Ant- 
werpand Haarlem. The opinions of Loyola and 
the decrees of the Council of Trent were en- 
forced in the Netherlands by the massacre of 
helpless thousands ; and it was chiefly upon the 
poor that the persecutors executed their worst 
outrages. A poor serving-woman, Anna van 
der Hove, was the last and most remarkable 
of their victims. Two maiden ladies lived on 
the north rampart of Antwerp, who had for- 
merly professed the Protestant faith, and had 





1 Motley, Netherlands, iii. p. 444. 


recant and be reconciled to the Catholic Church. 
The honest woman refused. She said she had 
read her Bible and had found there nothing 
said of popes, purgatory, or the invocation of 
saints. How could she ever hope to merit a 
future bliss if she professed to believe what she 
knew to be false? Far rather would she die 
than lose that heavenly crown which she saw 
shining resplendently even for her humble head 
above. She would do nothing against her con- 
science. She desired to interfere with no other 
| person’s belief, but for herself, she said, she pre- 
| ferred death to the unpardonable sin of dishon- 
esty. 

On a fair midsummer morning she was led 
out of the city of Brussels, where her trial had 
taken place, to a hay-field near at hand. A 
Jesuit father walked on either side, followed 
| by several monks called love - brothers, who 
taunted Anna with her certain doom in an- 
other world, calling her harsh and cruel names. 
But she did not hear them. All her thoughts 
were now fixed on heaven. ‘There she saw 
| the golden gates wide open, and angels stoop- 
| ing down to snatch her from the power of Sa- 
|tan. They put her in a pit already prepared, 

and, when she was half covered with earth, 
| once more tempted her to recant and save her 
life. Again she refused; the earth was thrown 
in, and the executioners trod it down upon her 

sacred head. Such was the last religious mur- 
der in the Netherlands." 

Meantime the Jesuits had long been engaged 
in a series of vigorous efforts to conquer rebell- 
ious England. ‘The whole intellect and energy 
of the company was directed to this daring but 
almost hopeless attempt. Popes and priests 
had exulted in a momentary triumph when 
Mary gave her hand and heart to Philip IL., 
and when Cranmer, Ridley, Rogers, and a 
host of martyrs had died to consecrate the 
fatal nuptials.? But the accession of Eliza- 
beth had once more filled Rome and Spain 
with inexpressible rage. The heretical Queen 
became the object of an endless number of 
plots and projects of assassination. Jesuits 
hid themselves in London or wandered from 
house to house through the Catholic districts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








1 Motley, Netherlands, iii. p. 446. 
2 Crétineau-Joly defends Mary on various grounds, 
ii. p. 336. 
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exciting the zeal of the faithful, and vainly | 
striving to arouse all Catholic England to re- 
volt in favor of Mary, Queen of Scots. Eliz- 
abeth was in imminent danger. The Jesuit, 
Parsons, denounced her as a murderess and a 
bastard. Philip sent his Armada against her 
loaded with priests. But the great majority 
of her Catholic subjects remained true to their 
native Queen, and the Jesuits found but little 
sympathy even among those whom they looked 
upon as their natural allies. 

Father Garnet is one of the most noted of 
these imprudent Jesuits. He was the provin- 
cial of the English company. The Jesuits, on 
the death of Elizabeth, had formed a wild 
scheme to prevent the accession of James, 
and the King renewed and enforced the severe 
laws against his Catholic subjects. Ruin hung 
over them, and the imprudent conduct of the 
aggressive Jesuits had only brought destruc- 
tion to their friends and to their cause.’ In 
this extremity it is charged that they enter- 
ed upon a still more desperate scheme—the 
Gunpowder Plot. Father Garnet, as he was 
called, the Jesuit provincial, was now in En- | 
gland, with several others of his company, and 
a plan was formed by the zealous Catholics to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament and King 
James with gunpowder. The plot was dis- 
covered, and Guy Fawkes was seized in the 
cellars of the Parliament House just as he 
was about to set fire to the barrels of pow- 
der. Fawkes is represented by the Jesuits as 
having been a man of great piety, amiable, 
cheerful, of unblemished honor, and strict in 
all religious observances. All of the conspir- 
ators belonged to the Jesuit faction, and it is | 
believed that none of the English Catholics 
were engaged in the plot. A search was at 
once made for concealed Jesuits. Several es- 
saped to the Continent; but Garnet lay hid- 
den at a house in Hendlip, near Worcester. | 
He was concealed, with another Jesuit and | 
two servants, in one of those secret cham- 
bers which were common at that period in 
the houses of wealthy Catholics, Here the 
unhappy fugitives were imprisoned for seven | 
days and nights.? Their retreat was so small 
that they were obliged to remain constantly sit- | 
ting with their knees bent under them. They 
were fed upon marmalade and sweetmeats, or 
soups and broths, that were conveyed through 
reeds that passed through a chimney into the 
next apartment. They were traced by their 
pursuers to Hendlip, and a magistrate came 
with his officers to search the house. He was 
received by the lady of the house, her husband 
being absent, with an air of cheerfulness, and 
the pursuers were told that their prey had es- 
eaped. For three days they searched the house | 
in vain. Every apartment was carefully exam- 
ined; every closet opened; but nothing was 
found. On the fourth day, however, hunger 
drove the prisoners to venture imprudently 


' Steinmetz, ii. p. 200. 2 1d., ii. p. 207. 


| mies have been those of their own faith. 


| secution of the Huguenots. 
disastrous event in all the history of France ; 


from their retreat; they were seen by the 
guards, and the hiding-place discovered. Palo 
with fasting and confinement, Garnet and his 
companions were dragged away to trial and 
death. 

Garnet's trial was a sad and repulsive pic- 
ture.’ That he was guilty of sharing in the 
plot can scarcely be doubted. He professed, 
indeed, that he had sought to dissuade the con- 
spirators from their design; but he was more 


|than once convicted of falsehood during his 


trial, and defended his want of truthfulness on 
the ground that it was necessary to his safety, 
He was condemned and executed. The Jesy- 
its looked upon him as a martyr, and a famous 
miracle was held to have attested his innocence. 
Garnet’s straw became renowned throughout 
Europe, and all the Catholic courts celebrated 
in ballads and treatises this wonderful exculpa- 
tion of the saint.* The miraculous straw was a 
beard of wheat on which a Jesuit student wh 

stood by at Garnet’s execution saw a drop of 
his blood fall; as he stooped to look upon it he 
discovered inscribed upon the straw the glori- 
fied countenance of the martyr, crowned and 
bearing a cross upon its brow. Thousands came 
to see the wonderful vision; nobles, the Span- 
ish embassador, the Catholic laity, saw and be- 
lieved. The miracle was told throughout the 
Christian world. Volumes were written to de- 
fend or discredit the prodigy; the beard of 
wheat was engraved by skillful artists and cele- 
brated by ardent poets; and it was never sus- 
pected that the rude outlines on the straw had 
been painted by the skillful touch of a design- 
ing priest. 

The later history of the wonderful brother- 
hood has been a varied series of disasters and 
success. Always united in a compact phalanx, 
the Jesuits have fought gallantly to conquer 
the world. Their selfish unity, their political 
ambition, their aggressive vigor, have involved 
them in endless struggles. Their bitterest ene- 
The 
secular priests in every land decried and de- 
nounced the Jesuits. In England they accused 
them of bringing ruin upon the Church by their 
imprudent violence; and, indeed, the Gunpow- 
der Plot seems to have crushed forever the hopes 
of the English Catholics. In France the secu- 


| lars charged them with falsehood, license, and 
every species of crime. 


Yet the Jesuit Father 
Cotton ruled in the court of Henry IV.; and 
many years later the destructive energy of his 
Jesuit confessors* led Louis XIV. to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, and commence a general per- 
It was the most 


it drove from her borders her best intellect, her 
most useful population; and the horrible reac- 
tion of the French Revolution may be in great 
part traced to the results of Jesuit bigotry. For 


1 Crétineau-Joly, iii. p. 112, defends him feebly. 
2 Steinmetz, ii. p. 244. d 
3 Crétineau-Joly, iv. p. 40, defends Le TeWier. 








if Port Royal hed been suffered to stand, and | 


the Protestants to refine and purify the French, 
it is possible that no revolution would ever have 
been needed. In Austria the Jesuits were equal- 
ly unlucky. ‘They gained a complete control of 
the unhappy land. They taught every where 
passive obedience. They urged Rudolph II. 
to persecute the Protestants of Bohemia, and 
soon that kingdom was filled with woe; the 
Protestants were roused to madness, and a 
spirit of vengeance was awakened that led 
finally to the Thirty Years’ War. All Ger- 
many sprang to arms; the puritanic Swede 
came down from thoughtful Scandinavia and 
crushed Austria and Catholicism to the earth ; 
Prussia now rose into greatness, and the hardy 
North slowly created a power that seems des- 
tined finally to complete a united and Protest- 
ant Germany. If the Jesuits had not excited 
the Thirty Years’ War, Catholicism, in its mild- 
est form, might still have ruled the Germans, 
In Poland and in Russia the political labors of 
the Jesuits were equally unfortunate for them- 
selves and the Roman See. Yet through the 
close of the sixteenth century, and a great part 
of the seventeenth, the army of Loyola present- 
ed a united and vigorous front to its foes, and 
led the priestly legions of Italy and Spain in 
their assaults upon the revolted North. From 
1550 to the year 1700 Jesuitism played its im- 
portant part in the politics of Europe, Africa, 
America, and the East. 
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But now disaster and destruction fell upon | 


the wonderful brotherhood. 


Moral corruption | 


had come upon them, their intellects had sunk | 


into feebleness, and the fatal mental bondage 
to which they had subjected themselves brought 
with it a necessary decay. 
nowned for their luxury and extravagance, their 
imperfect discipline, their secret or open crimes. 


Jesuits became re- 


They had triumphed over the ruins of Port Roy- | 


al and the Jansenists, but the inspired satire of 


the most vigorous of modern writers had pierced | 


the diseased frame of the society with deadly 
wounds. 


Pascal avenged Arnauld; and liter- | 


ature aimed its bolts from heaven at the destroy- | 


ers of the most learned of monasteries. The 
Jesuits were pursued with. shouts of derision. 


how vice might become virtue and virtue vice, 
were dragged into the light and commented 
upon by the Northern press. They were ac- 
cused of all the consequences of their argu- 
ment, Jesuits were called regicides, murder- 
ers, rebels, the enemies of mankind; and at 
length the kings and priests of Europe, aided 





ribution, Portugal,' where the power of the Jes- 
uits had first been felt as politicians, and which 
they had aided in delivering into the hands of 
Philip of Spain, was to set the example to Eu- 
rope of driving them from its midst. Savoy, 
indeed, always progressive, had, in 1728, ban- 
ished the order from its mountains; but to 
Portugal the Jesuits owed their first great 
overthrow, and the vigorous Pombal crushed 
them with an iron hand. Every Jesuit was 
expelled from Portugal and its dependencies 
in 1753, upon the pretext that they had long 
fallen away from the principles of their founder,? 

France was the next of the avengers of up- 
rooted Port Royal; but here it was the honesty 
of a Jesuit confessor that led to theirruin. De 
Sacy refused to shrive Madame de Pompadour, 
or to countenance her alliance with a dissolute 
king. ‘The enraged woman resolved on the 
destruction of the Jesuits. Louis XV. reluct- 
antly yielded to her entreaties and the clamor 
of his courtiers; and, in 1764, a final decree 
was issued expelling the order of Ignatius from 
the realm of France. The Jesuits fled from the 
kingdom, followed by the jeers and mockery of 
the philosophers, and covered with an infamy 
which they had in part deserved. Spain and 
Italy alone remained to them; for Austria was 
already planning a reform; but it was in Spain 
that the Jesuits were to meet with their bitter- 
est overthrow.* In their native land they had 
won their greatest successes; their colleges in 
every Spanish city were rich and flourishing be- 
yond example; their wealth and luxury had 
made them the envy of the Dominicans and the 
scourge of the inferior orders, Yet the ‘‘pious” 
Charles III., moved by an inexplicable impulse, 
had learned to look upon the Jesuits with ter- 
ror and aversion. ‘‘I have learned to know 
them too well!” he exclaimed, with a sigh. 
“*T have been already too lenient to so danger- 
ous a body.” Silently and with careful prepa- 
ration their ruin was planned. A secret edict 
was issued to Spain, and to all the Spanish do- 
minions in Africa, Asia, America, directing 
that on the same day and hour, in every part 
of the realm, the Jesuit colleges should be en- 


| tered by the officers of justice, their wealth 
Their tomes of casuistry, in which they showed | 


by the reluctant Pope, united in destroying the | 


army of Loyola. 
once omnipotent Jesuits. They were persecu- 
ted in every Catholic land with almost as much 
rigor as they themselves had once exercised 


Blow after blow fell upon the | 


against the Calvinists of the Netherlands or | 


the Huguenots of France. In vain they boast- 


ed their devotion to Mary, their passive fidelity | 


to the Pope; vainly they invoked the sacred 
names of Xavierand Ignatius. By a strange ret- 


seized and confiscated, and the members of the 
society hurried upon shipboard and forced to 
seek some new home. 

One can scarcely read without compassion 
of the wide suffering that now fell upon thou- 
sands of the innocent as well as of the guilty. 
Armed men entered the Jesuit establishments 
through all Spain, and made their inmates pris- 
oners. They were ordered to leave the coun- 
try instantly, each priest being allowed to take 
with him only a purse, a breviary, and some 
necessary apparel. Nearly six thousand were 
thus seized, crowded together in the holds of 
ships, and sent adrift upon the sea with no 


1 Crétineau-Joly, v. p. 193. 

2 Crétineau-Joly, v. p. 200, relates the sufferings of 
the Jesuits. 3 Daurignac, ii. p. 151, 175. 

4 Steinmetz, ii. p. 463. 
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place of refuge and no means of support. |sands in English jails and Indian solitudes. 


Aged priests, often of illustrious birth or fa- 
mous in letters and position—the young, burn- 
ing with religious zeal—the sick, the infirm, set 
sail on their sad pilgrimage from the Spanish 
coast, and naturally bent their way toward Italy 
and Rome, the object of their idolatrous devo- 
tion. But the Pope, with signal ingratitude 
and selfish timidity, refused to receive the ex- 
iles. Even Ricci, the General of the order, 
would not suffer them to enter Rome; and 
the miserable Jesuits, the victims of their fa- 
tal vow of obedience, were scattered as starving 
wanderers through all the borders of Europe.' 

In the Spanish colonies the harsh decree was 
executed with a similar severity. At Lima the 
wealth and power of the Jesuits had increased 
to regal grandeur. Their great college, San 
Pedro, possessed enormous revenues, owned the 
finest buildings in the city, and held immense 
plantations in its neighborhood, It was be- 
lieved that the vaults of the college were 
filled with gold and silver, and the govern- 
ment hoped to win an extraordinary prize in 
the plunder of the hidden treasure. <A perfect 
secrecy was observed in executing the King’s 
mandate, and no one but the viceroy and his 
agents were supposed to know any thing of the 
design. At ten o'clock at night the viceroy 


summoned his council together; at midnight 
the officers knocked at the gate of the splen- 
did college of San Pedro, hoping to find the 
Jesuits unprepared and with no means of hid- 


ing their coveted treasure. But they found 
every priest awake, dressed, and with his little 
bundle ready to set out on the mournful jour- 
ney. A secret message had been sent from Eu- 
rope warning the order of their coming doom.? 
The priests were hurried away to the ships at 
Callao, and sent out to sea, while the officers 
of the viceroy searched in vain through every 
part of the college for the promised hoard of 
gold. Instead of millions, they found only a 
few thousand dollars. It was believed that the 
wily fathers had been able to bury their gold in 
such a way that none but themselves could find 
it. An old negro servant related that he and 
his companions had been employed for several 
nights, with bandaged eyes, in carrying great 
bags of money down into the vaults of the col- 
lege, and that it was buried in the earth, close 
to a subterranean spring. But the place has 
never been found, The Jesuit treasure in Lima 
is still searched for, like that of Captain Kidd, 
while some assert that the fathers have con- 
trived to abstract it gradually, and have thus 
mocked and baffled the avarice of their perse- 
cutors. 

At last came the final blow that was to shat- 
ter into pieces the great army of Loyola. For 
more than two centuries the Jesuits had been 
fighting the battles of Rome. To exalt the 
supremacy of the Pope they had died by thou- 





1 Daurignac, fi. p. 152. 
2 Tschudi, Travels in Peru, p. 67. 





had pierced land and sea to carry the strange 
story of the primacy to heathen millions, and 
to build anew the medieval Church in the heart 
of Oriental idolatry. And now it was the Px pe 
and Rome that were to complete their destruc- 
tion. By a cruel ingratitude the deity on earth 
whom they had worshiped with a fidelity un- 
equaled among men, was to hurl his anathemas 
against his most faithful disciples. France and 
Spain elected Pope Clement XIV. upon his 
pledge that he would dissolve the order. He 
issued his bull, July 21, 1773, directing that, for 
the welfare of the Church and the good of man- 
kind, the institution of Loyola should be abol- 
ished. The Jesuits protested in vain. Ricci, 
the General, threw himself at the feet of the 
cardinals, wept, entreated, recalled the mem- 
ories of Trent, the exploits of Loyola; and 
suggested, in a whisper, that Clement, like 
Judas, had sold his Lord. The Pope not long 
after died in fearful torments. The Jesuits 
were allowed to preserve a secret unity; but it 
was reported once more that the horrible cus- 
tom of the Middle Ages had been revived: that 
the Pope had been carried off by poison. 
Driven from their almost ancestral homes in 
Spain, Italy, Austria, France, the Jesuits found 
a liberal welcome in the heart of Protestant- 
ism itself. Persecuted like heretics by the 
Church of Rome, they now sought a shelter in 
those free lands against which they had once 
aimed its spiritual and temporal arm. -And it 
is curious to reflect that had the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in their early design of subjecting the 
North, they would have left for themselves no 
place of refuge in their hour of need. To their 
enemies of the sixteenth century they came in 
the close of the eighteenth, asking hospitality ; 
and the disciples of Loyola were scattered over 
every part of Protestant Europe, as teachers, 
professors, men of letters and science, and 
were every where received with friend!y con- 
sideration. England, charitably overlooking 
the past, saw Jesuit colleges and schools flour- 
ish in her midst without alarm.? Frederick 
the Great opened an asylum for the exiles in 
Silesia. Catherine II. welcomed them to St. 
Petersburg, and Greek bishops were often seen 
mingling in friendly intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the once hostile company. Many Jesu- 
its crossed the sea to the free lands of the New 
World. Expelled from Lima, and persecuted 
in Brazil, they founded their schools freely in 
Louisville and New York, and flourished with 
vigor under institutions and laws which owed 
their birth to the teachings of Luther and Cel- 
vin, The doctrine of universal toleration alone 
saved the Jesuits from a complete destruction ; 
and we may reasonably trust that, as the army 
of Loyola recruits its shattered strength in the 
bosom of Protestantism and freedom, it will 
show its gratitude by abstaining from all hos- 
tile attempts against the institutions by which 


1 Crétinean-Joly, v. p. 876. 





2 Id., vi. p. Si. 
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it is nurtured; that the Jesuit will never suffer 
his promise of obedience to an Italian poten- 
tate to interfere with his obligation to free 
thought, free schools, and a free press. 

Thus, fostered by the descendants of Ridley 
and Cranmer, and sheltered by the arm of 
schismatic Russia, the fallen society prolonged 
its existence. At length, in 1814, the Bour- 
bons were restored to France, and Pope Pius 
VII. revived the order of the Jesuits. Their 
college at Rome was given back to them in 
yery nearly the same condition in which they 
had left it nearly forty years before; but their 
magnificent library was scattered, and their rev- 
enues cut off. . A scanty band of eighty-six 
fathers, worn with toil and wandering, made, it 
is said, a triumphal entry into Rome, amidst the 
acclamations of its people.’ Yet it can scarcely 
be doubted that the followers of Loyola are as 
unpopular with the citizens of the Holy City as 
they seem ever to have been with the people of 
all Catholic lands. Isolated by their fatal vow 
of obedience, they are followed every where by 
suspicion and dislike. Russia, which had re- 


ceived them in their hour of need, expelled them 
again in 1816 ;? France drove them out in 1845; 
the people of Madrid in 1835 massacred their 


2 Id., ii. p. 228. 





1 Daurignac, ii. p. 218. 





Jesuits; the Pope again exiled them from 
Rome; and it is only England and America 
that even in the present day afford a secure 
asylum to the fallen company. 

We may return over the long lapse of years 
to the last days of Loyola, the wounded caya- 
lier of Pampeluna, the hermit of Manreza. In 
the year 1556 a comet of startling magnitude, 
half as large as the moon, blazed over Europe 
and filled the uncultivated intellect of the age 
with dread and expectation. Loyola lay on his 
dying bed. His life had been one of singular 
success, His society had already become one 
of the great powers of the earth. His follow- 
ers were estimated to number many thousands ; 
and the last injunctions of the soldier-priest 
were chiefly an inculcation of passive obedience. 
It is related that he died without receiving the 
last sacraments of his Church, and that his dy- 
ing lips uttered only complaints and lamenta- 
tion.! Yet his fierce and aggressive spirit sur- 
vived in his successors, and the generals of the 
company of Loyola waged incessant war against 
the rights of conscience and the simplicity of 
the faith, until they were finally overthrown by 
the united voice of Christendom. 


1 Steinmetz, i. p. 292. Hasenm., Hist. Jes. Ord., ri. 
p. 820. 





LIEUTENANT BARKER’S GHOST STORY. 


IEUTENANT JAMES BARKER, of the 

Veteran Reserve Corps, had been for three 
weeks Bureau officer on one of the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina. 

During the same time he had been a boarder 
in the family of Colonel David Marshall—one 
of the ruined and humbled magnates of the 
region of long-staple cotton. 

During nearly the same time he had been in 
love with Jennie, the youngest child and only 
daughter of Colonel Marshall, a beautiful girl 
of eighteen or nineteen, a terrible hater of Yan- 
kees, and otherwise full of the devil. 

Lieutenant Barker is in bed, and he has been 
in bed for two or three hours, but he is as wide 
awake as & mousing cat, and he thinks that he 
is likely to stay awake till morning. Bouncing 
with wrath, his cheeks warming the darkness 
with blushes of mortification, he is mentally re- 
hearsing an adventure which had befallen him 
during the evening of that day. 

During the afternoon he had had high hopes. 
For the first time Miss Jennie had seemed to 
receive his love-making kindly ; there had been 
a deeper color than usual in her richly-tinted 
cheeks; there had been a softened sparkle in 
her clear hazel eyes. Finally, after he had 
brought his suit almost to the verge of a pro- 
posal, after he had hinted to the young lady 
that he had something to say to her which could 
only be breathed in the strictest privacy, she 
had shyly and tremulously responded, ‘‘I will 





see you at ten o’clock—among the orange-trees 
—in the garden.” 

At the appointed hour, his short, round figure 
throbbing with anxiety and hope, Barker was 
at the trysting-place. It was a dark night; 
there was a moon somewhere, but it was over 
head and ears in cloud-drifts; the only heaven- 
ly bodies which favored the occasion were a 
few winking and sleepy stars. Barker, who 
was almost as short-sighted as a mole, could 
hardly make out an object in the obscurity, 
although he screwed his glasses into his eyes 
until his mouth opened. He avoided shadows, 
on the supposition that they were orange-trees ; 
he rustled into orange-trees, on the supposition 
that they were shadows. 

Finally, in a corner, surrounded and clouded 
by shrubbery, he discovered a solitary figure. 
Experienced beau as he was, the well-preserved 
survivor of a hundred love-fits and three or four 
engagements, his voice slightly trembled as he 
murmured, ‘‘ Ah, Miss Marshall!” 

No response except a distinct, indeed a rath- 
er loud, sigh. Greatly encouraged by the ten- 
der character of the noise, Barker began to 
whisper such things as enamored men whisper 
on such occasions. Still no answer: the lover 
remembered that silence is consent ; he became 
more confident and fervent in his pleadings. 

At last—blood-curdling sound !—there was a 
titter. This would have been bad enough had 
it been the well-known giggle of Jennie Mar- 
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shall; it 
heart, as revealing to him that his suit was 
hopeless and scorned. But, worse than that, 
it was a strange chuckle; and, worse still, it 
sounded like the greasy te-he of a negro! 

A ready-witted man, Barker drew a waxen 
match from his pocket, gave it a scratch against 
the sole ofthis boot, and discovered the horrible 
deceit which had been practiced upon him. 
There stood stuttering Jim, the son of Colonel 
Marshall’s gardener, a dirty blackamoor of 
fourteen or fifteen. 

** You rascal !” gnashed the disappointed and 
insulted lover; ‘‘ what are you doing here ?” 

** Ain’t doin’ n-n-nuffin,” stammered Jim, 
turning frightened. 

**You rascal!” repeated Barker, collaring 
the youngster. 
trick on me? 
to death.” 

“* Missy J-J-Jennie sont m-m-me yere,” own- 
ed Jim in his terror. ‘She told m-m-me not 
to say n-n-nuffin. She said you'd g-g-give me 
a p-p-pair of Bureau b-b-boots.” 

“Till give you a pair of Bureau boots,” re- 
torted the justly-enraged Barker, falling upon 
Jim and kicking him through the orange-trees 
until he lost sight of him in the darkness. 
Then he returned through by-ways to the house, 
and silently dodged up stairs to his bedroom. 
No wonder that he had been wakeful. 

After he had bounced himself into a fever, 
after he had devised half a dozen plots of venge- 
ance against Miss Jennie and relinquished them 


as impracticable or ungentlemanly, he began to | 


consider how he should pass the night, seeing 
that it was impossible to sleep. By this time 
the clouds had dispersed, and the new moon 
was shining into his windows, bringing a cer- 
tain thin and ¢ool comfort on its dim radiance. 
He climbed down from his bedstead (an old- 
fashioned edifice of vast size and dizzy height 
—he had often called it the bedstead of Og, 
king of Bashan—had asserted that its creaks 
and groans were the ghostly complaints of that 
defunct potentate), and seating himself by one 
of his windows, he gazed out upon the lawn in 
front of the mansion. 

It occurred to him that he had been wrong 
in kicking Jim; that he, a Bureau officer, had 
no business to abuse negroes; that his chief 
might hear of it, and bring him to book about 
it. Moreover, it was so stupid; it would have 
been so much better to have given Jim half a 
dollar; then the interview would have remain- 
ed a secret, and Miss Jennie would have been 
defrauded of her joke. With the intention of 
putting this plan into execution, if it were not 
too late, he was about to start on an expedition 
after the boy, when his eye was caught by a fig- 
ure on the lawn. 

It was a figure in gray; he would have said 
that its raiment was the uniform of a Confed- 
erate officer; but almost instantly it glided into 
the shadow of a moss-bearded live-oak. There 
it was, as dim and uncertain as a spectre—at 


‘*Have you been playing a | 
I've a great mind to shake you | 
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arenes i sian . ~ — 
would have sufficiently wounded his | least to the short-range optics of the Lieutep. 


ant. He did, however, seem to discern that jt 
| had an erect and martial port, as if it were ¢- 
ther a soldier or the ghost of one. He coulq 
also note that its direction was from the hong, 
toward a clump of evergreens on one side of 
the lawn. No further would the gauzy and 
spectral curtain of night permit him to inyes;j. 
gate. 

He could not imagine who this visitant mig} t 
be. ‘There was no ex-Confederate that he knew 
of in the family, and no person in the neighbor- 
hood who wore the uniform. Dressing him- 
self, clapping a pistol into his pocket, and serew- 

| ing his trusty eye-glass into his eye, he stole out 
| of the house and blundered darkling through 
the grounds. No one in the live-oak avenne: 
no one on the moon-lit stretch of lawn. Reach- 
ing the clump of evergreens, he found that it 
| Shaded’ a family cemetery, the last refuge of 
| other generations of Marshalls. 

‘** By Jove!” muttered Barker, as he returned 
|from an unavailing search among the mossy 
| head-stones; ‘‘are there rebel ghosts abroz ? 
It was an oversight not to comprehend them in 

the capitulation.” 

Now to the negro-quarters after Jim; found 
him wrapped in a slumber almost as impenetra- 
ble as the shield of Ajax; brought him to his 
senses after a sharp struggle, and struck a bar- 
gain with him; the boy to have a dollar and t 
keep his mouth shut about the love-scene in ! 
garden. Having thus refreshed his body ar 
soothed his spirit, Barker reascended the b 
| stead of Og, king of Bashan, and slept as sou 
lly as if he were eleven feet high, instead of 
| only five feet six. 

At breakfast he faced his pretty persecutor 
with a self-possession which the evening befor 
had not seemed possible. He had some ad- 
vantages over her: he was thirty years old t 
her eighteen; he had seen twenty love affairs 
to her one. Finally, he was one of those 
tough, ready, agile feather-weights who are 
easily knocked off their pins, but who as easily 
recover them. Jennie, puzzled by his assur- 
an¢e, and informed by that immoral Jim that 
‘‘de Burow man never come to d’ oranges,” 
imagined that her admirer had also played 
false to the appointment; and, instead of be- 
ing trinmphant, she was piqued. 

Nevertheless, Barker had a bad morning of 
it. He went off early to his office; was as 
savage as an alligator to applicants for rations ; 
sent a couple of negro urchins to jail for steal- 
ing a jack-knife; wrote threatening letters to 
divers magistrates. In the intervals of these 
labors of justice he puzzled and fumed over the 
adventures of the previous night. 

Of a sudden it occurred to him that the mys- 
terious prowler of the oak grove might be a fa- 
vored lover of Miss Jennie. This suspicion 
made him wretched; in his mercurial manner 
| he declared that life was not worth preserving ; 
}and when he went home to dinner he gladly 
| joined Colonel Marshall in a bender. 
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We must now glance at this grievously de- 
cayed specimen of a ** high-toned gentleman.” 


Barker, with a pretty large army experience of | 


jrankards, had never set eye-glasses upon an- 
other specimen of humanity at once so venera- 
ble and so intemperate. Bulbous nose, pendu- 
lous cheeks, procession of double chins, over- 
flowing abdomen, dimpled and shaky hands, all 
were supernatually bacchanalian. One moist 
blue eye squinted ; it seemed to be drunker than 
the rest of him; looked as though it ought to 
take the pledge by itself. If ever an organ 
needed a rousing teetotal effort, directed solely 
to its own moral needs, it was the left eye of 
Dave Marshall. 

Yet underneath this vast dropsical and in- 
flamed sheathing of intemperance there lurked, 
even in the tipsiest moments, something of the 
fine demeanor of other days, when the man had 
been a decoration to Southern aristocracy. 

The Colonel (a relic of the South Carolina 


militia) had his wet terms and his dry terms. 
After selling cotton or other crops in Charleston | 


he would return to his plantation with a keg of 
whisky, and set himself to the perilous duty of 
“destroying” it. When Cato, his trusty but- 
ler and factotum, decided that the spree had 
lasted long enough, the keg would be hidden 
and the Colonel informed that the whisky was 
‘done gone.” Then would follow a season of 
attention to business, during which Marshall 


would become a new creature, regular in his | 


habits, cleanly and almost comely in person, 
and sane in spirit. 

This day, when Barker returned to the house, 
he found the Colonel cocktailing himself into an 
appetite. 

‘*Cato, more whisky !” roared the old plant- 
er. “I say, Cato, another quart, Lieutenant, 
catch hold.” 

He was as great a stimulus to thirst as a 
piece of salt herring. Every minute it was, 
“Lieutenant, keep drinking ; Lieutenant, don’t 
waste a minute; Lieutenant, you don’t drink 
half your time.” 

By the time dinner was served the Colonel 


did not want any. He picked and fussed over | 


the dishes, declaring that whisky was meat and 
drink for a man, and wondering how temper- 
ance men kept soul and body together. When 
the table was cleared he called for his favorite 
fluid, pipes, and tobacco. 

“Will you blow a cloud?” he inquired. 
‘“‘Nothing but pipes. Sorry for it. But my 
ancestors smoked up nearly all my cigars, and 
the bummers of your army stole the rest.” 

As was natural, this boozing resulted in a 
nap, the Colonel sleeping in his chair and the 
Lieuteaant on a sofa. When they awoke, per- 
haps «wo hours later, the host found himself 


** Aunt Chloe, bring on that dinner. What 
|the old Harry are you about? Here we are 
starving, and not a sign of dinner!” 
| At this summons a fat old negress—a super- 
hamanly jolly and glossy and shining old ne- 
gress —a negress who made one think of a 
black sun and a torrid one—came shaking and 
glistening and glowing out of the kitchen. 
“Yah, yah, yah!” she giggled, holding her 
mighty sides with her fat hands. ‘* Yah, yah, 
Mars Dave! You bin had you dinnah two 
hours ago. You don’ git no mo’ dinnah to- 
day. Go way, Mars Dave. Yah, yah, yah!” 
‘“*Had my dinner!” thundered the Colonel. 
| **No such thing. I'll leave it to Cato,” he 
added, as a lean old mummy of a negro, more 
arid and venerable than Egypt, appeared in the 
piazza. 
| “Yes, Mars Dave, you done had dinnah to- 
| day!” affirmed Cato, with some such an air of 
solemn respect as a sphinx might wear in cor- 
recting the great pyramid. 

Being thus confuted out of the mouth of his 
own witness, the Colonel gave up his claim, 
though with a look of incredulity and injury. 

“Well, bring us some whisky,” he growled. 
‘Tf we can’t eat, we'll drink.” 

Returning to the dining-room he recom- 
menced his orgie with as much energy as if he 
were one of the Romans of the Decline and Fall, 
and meant to overthrow the republic with his 
unassisted intemperance. 

‘Lieutenant, you drink better than you did 
when you first came here,” he said. “ You'll 
soon learn to be what I call a moderate drink- 
ler. You'll be able to handle your regulation 
quart a day.” 

**T don’t intend’to keep it up, Mr. Marshall,” 
returned Barker. ‘‘I only drink to-day to 
| drown trouble.” 
| ** Drown it, Sir! It’s your duty as a philan- 
| thropist. The man who diminishes the gross 
| amount of trouble in the world, I respect him 
and I drink to him.” 

*T don’t think it’s a good thing in the long- 
| run,” objected Barker. ‘‘It injures the health, 
if nothing more. Every doctor will tell you so.” 

‘*Pshaw! As Rabelais says, there are more 
old drunkards than old doctors. I don’t ad- 
vise you to soak asI do. But join the society 
of moderate drunkards. That is the happy 
medium. Here’s to the society of moderate 
drunkards.” 
| ‘Toward evening the carousal was interrupted 
| by the ceremony of tea and the presence of Miss 
| Jennie Marshall. We must say a word as to 
| the moral and intellectual nature of this hazel- 
| eyed, bright-cheeked, full-formed, finely-limbed 
| young lady. 

The youngest of six children, the only child 


} 





hungry. Floundering across the room with a| at home for half a dozen years back, bereaved 
disorderly and noisy stumble, as if he were a| of her mother at an early age, and with no one 
multitude and every man of him intoxicated, | to matronize her but a negro mamma, she had 
he emerged upon a back piazza communicating | grown up a spoiled baby and an enfant terrible. 
with the kitchen, and reared like a stentor for | All over the island she was known as “ that 
his cook. wild Jennie Marshall,” and she constantly did 
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things which would not have been excused in| loose, or had more the air of being ready to 


any other girl—things, however, for which she 
was pardoned because of her untamed grace 
and fresh beauty. The gravest duennas of her 
acquaintance fell to fondling and kissing her 
before they had fairly done scolding her. 

Her education was imperfect, for the war had 
broken up her schooling at the age of thirteen, 
and she had learned nothing since, except from 
random reading in her father’s library. She 
was as ignorant of the position of Batavia as 
that British minister who gave it up to the 
Dutch because he could not find it on the map. 
She was so innocent of Smith’s Grammar and 
Blair’s Rhetoric that her letters were models of 
racy, idiomatic English. Arithmetic had come 
to her from the necessity of squaring the fam- 
ily expenses to the ever-decreasing family in- 
come. What she had known of drawing and 
the piano was now in the great chaotic museum 
of things forgotten. But in making and trim- 
ming dresses, and in cutting out suits of cloth- 
ing for the plantation negroes, she was unsur- 
passed by any old lady on the island. 

We must speak with diffidence of what a 
young lady may become; it is a subject on 
which the most inspired prophets of our age are 
apt toerr. But I am inclined to believe that, 
with a little more sobering of time and trouble, 
this girl might make not a bad wife for a poor 
fellow ; and that, without further preparation, 
she would make a very suitable one for a rich 
fellow. Underneath the foam and sparkle of 
her tricksy humor there is a current of practical 
sense and strong feeling, which will enable her 
to override temptations and to attain unto du- 
ties. She will develop into one of those health- 
ful, energetic, gleesome matrons who are de- 
voted to their children, who cheer their hus- 
bands, and who are the sunshine of society. 

Having grown up amidst her father’s sprees 
she had learned to bear with them, but disap- 
provingly. There was now a controlled ex- 
pression of pain in her lucid eyes as she glanced 
at the old man’s bloated and inflamed face. 
Then she threw a quick look at Barker, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Are you the tempter? If you 
have done this work, it is a dastardly venge- 
ance.” 

Under such glances an enamored man loses 
his spirits. In spite of whisky, the Lieutenant 
turned gloomy and penitent, although the bender 
had been none of his devising. After tea he 
refused to go on drinking, and to escape Mar- 
shall’s importunities he stole out into the oak 
avenue, not without hope of an interview with 
Jennie. But, as she did not make her ap- 
pearance, he was reduced to amuse himself by 
staring at the tumble-down dwelling, and pon- 
dering over the decay of the race which it shel- 
tered. 

The Marshall house, held in high repute on 
the islands as ‘‘an old family mansion,” looked 
as if it could not possibly get to be much older. 





If its clap-boards had been slips of pasteboard | stead and fight the ghost of Og, king of Ba- 
they could hardly have been more warped and! shan. 


blow away on the first energetic gust. 

The high, square board pillars which sup- 
ported, or made-believe support, the roof. of 
its veranda, presented an aspect as unsubstan. 
tial as if they were selections from the scenery 
of a fourth-class theatre. : 

From the flooring of the veranda divers 
boards had departed, rendering up their mould- 
ering corpses to the bare mother earth beneath 
them, and leaving gaps in which an unwary 
adult might break a leg, or through which an 
unwatched baby might vanish. 

The whole huge, straggling, warped, crisped 
edifice was streaked with dim and blackened 
yellow, in memory of the antiquated fact that 
it had once been painted of that color, and in 
proof of the other fact that it had been painted 
but once. 

It had no underpinning or foundation wall: 
the corners and the intersections of the beams 
were upheld by short, square brick columns, 
sadly bereaved of their mortar; and under- 
neath stretched a desert of rolling earth, where 
pigs wallowed and hens scratched when not dis- 
turbed by gamesome pickaninnies. 

On the whole it seemed as if the house be- 
longed to the defunct Marshalls of the burying- 
ground, rather than to the small minority of the 
family which still drew the breath of life. It 
also appeared as if the said ghosts might have 
carried it off bodily, had they chosen to come 
out of their graves for such an unprofitable 
purpose. By manifest destiny it would soon 
be tneirs, and they were wise in their ‘‘ mas- 
terly inactivity.” 

Within, as Barker already knew, things were 
not more solid or sumptuous, ‘There was ea 
wide, bare, resounding hall, with no decora- 
tion beyond a cracked and creaking staircase, 
There was a great, sunny, scantily furnished 
parlor, and a great, sunny, almost unfurnished 
dining-room. There were bedrooms without 
carpets, of which the curtains were yellow as 
if with malaria, and the mirrors spotted as if 
with cutaneous disorders, while the furniture 
was so old that it could not sleep of nights, 
but lay awake shrieking over its agues and 
rheumatisms. There was a long rear wing, 
nominally the quarters of the negroes, but also 
occupied by a multitude of rats, and by a spirit- 
ual family of inexplicable noises. Every room, 
whether in patrician or plebeian regions, was as 
full of windows as a hot-house, and as full of 
draughts as a bellows. 

The consideration of all this antiquity min- 
gled so soporifically with Barker's whisky that 
he fell asleep against the swelling bole of an 
oak. When he awoke it was as dark as if the 
heavens were clouded with black cats. He 
felt quite abused, in that nobody had waked 
him up and shown anxiety about the exposure 
of his health. Then, laughing at himself for 
being such a fool, he decided to climb the bed- 
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rs sf 
In the parlor, asleep on a sofa which had| “As sure as you live, I saw an officer in the 


once be@n as splendid as Dives, and was now | old gray uniform standing at the door of my 
as ragged as Lazarus, he saw, by the light of a | room.” 

guttering candle, Colonel Marshall. He did| The planter’s gaze of inquiry changed to a 
not wake him, for he knew that the old planter | ghastly stare, and he set down his glass without 


preferred this resting-place during his jollifica- | 
tions; and he knew, moreover, that he was far 
too heavy to carry. Furthermore, he heard a 
rustling at the head of the stairway, and he 
hoped for a moment of quiet speech with Jen- 
nie Marshall. Not finding her, he groped iis 
way to his room and struck a light. 

At the moment of drawing the match he was 
in front of his mirror, and had his eye-glasses 


trained on it. The quick illumination reveal- | 


ed to him, standing in the hall behind his back 
and peering into his room, the man of the oak 


touching it to his lips. 
**You—you don’t mean it,” he stammered. 
| ** You couldn’t have seen it.” 
| ‘*Indeed I did. And a tall, showy fellow 
| he was, too.” 

**T must look into this,” muttered Marshall. 

Still neglectful of his drink, he quitted the 
room with a hasty and tremulous step, evident- 
ly in a state of extreme perturbation. 

When he returned he was accompanied by 
| his daughter. Jennie was paler than usual, as 
| though she had passed a sleepless night, or as 


avenue. ‘There was the gray uniform, the tall | though some great trouble were weighing on 
youthful figure, and the dark, aquiline, hand-| her young heart. Not a word was said by ei- 
some face, not unlike the family face of the ther of them concerning the nocturnal visitant ; 
Marshalls, So much he had distinguished, | the father talked drearily and with effort of the 
when his match went out with a sputter as of | freedmen and the crops; the daughter ate a 
fright. sparing mal in silence. 

Barker thought of bushwhackers; heremem-| Ofcourse the mercurial Barker was in a state 
bered how a brother Bureau officer or two had | of excessive curiosity, and even anxiety ; but of 
been shot, or shot at; he drew his second match course, too, he was debarred by the delicacy of 
with his face to the open door and his. right | a lover from putting any questions as to the 


hand on his revolver. | 

No one. He lighted his candle. Still no| 
appearance, and even no sound. He took his | 
pistol, stole into the hall, searched it from end 
to end, went softly down the stairs, looked the 
house well over. No one visible or audible but | 
crimson, snoring Colonel Marshall. 

The eonsequence of the apparition was that 


Barker had another bad night’s rest. He be-| 
gan seriously to question whether the ghost of | 


Og had not been reinforced by other and more 
modern spectres. He decided to inquire on the 
morrow whether any Confederate soldier had 


been buried in the cemetery under the clump | 


| porary reformation was astonishing. All the 


of evergreens. 

On the other hand, it might be a bushwhack- 
er. Or, worst of all—absolutely the most awak- 
ening supposition of all—Jennie Marshall might 
have a lover—a lover unknown to her father. 
No wonder that the Canaanitish potentate got 
the better of Barker that night in his struggle 
for the promised land of slumber, pursuing him 
with his triumphant squeaks from the Dan of 
wakefulness to the Beersheba of nightmare, and 
thence back again. 

When the sanity of rorning dawned upon 
him the ghost theory, ot course, came to ap- 
pear untenable. Remained the bushwhacker 
supposition and the surreptitious lover hypothe- 
sis; and he decided that, whichever was the 
correct one, it ought to be made known to Mar- 
shall. Going down stairs, he found the old 
planter cocktailing himself for breakfast. 

“Colonel,” he said at once, “I didn’t know 
until last night that your house was garrisoned 
by the Confederate army.” 

“What d’ye mean, Lieutenant?” answered 
Marshall, looking at Barker over his untasted 
nectar. 


mystery. He hoped for the best; cleared Jen- 
nie in his mind from all unworthy suspicions; 
tried to forget the Confederate spectre. 

A remarkable result of his disclosure to Mar- 
shall was, that the latter put an end to his spree 
there and then, refraining from the cocktail 
which he had raised to his dry and tremulous 
lips, and directing the amazed Cato to lock up 
the whisky-keg. 

‘¢’Pears like suthin come acrost Mars Dave,” 
muttered the worthy old mummy. ‘‘ Never see 
him stop off his drink so short befo’, not dese 
yere five or six year.” 

The change wrought in Marshall by his tem- 


| crust of debauched conversation in which he 
had wallowed dropped away. No more low 
| jokes; no more stories too broad for polite so- 
ciety; no more torrents of causeless swearing. 
| So entirely was he another man that Barker 
sometimes stared at him as at a perfect stran- 
ger. He was grave, rather silent, rather mel- 
; ancholy ; but always courteous, and even gra- 
| cious; always ‘‘ the high-toned gentleman.” 
He changed physically; the bloat and in- 
flammation of his face disappeared ; his high, 
strong, aquiline features became almost hand- 
some; his bearing resumed somewhat of its 
natural dignity ; he was once more a Marshall. 
As Barker admired this baronial ruin, and com- 
pared him to wh:t he had imagined of the pa- 
tricians of Europe, he could hardly believe that 
he had seen him in a state scarcely too elevated 
| to pave a gutter. 
| Head of the family reformed, ghost of the 
| family exorcised, Barker continued his court- 
| ship with vigor. As we have said, he was an 
expert in such matters ; he has told the writer 
that he had no more hesitation about ‘‘ popping” 
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than about shaving himself; he could propose 
and be accepted, or be refused, and still eat a 
good supper. The only difficulty with him was | 
to bring himself to want to marry the lady. 

At last he did want to marry Jennie Mar- 
shall; and the moment he felt this desire un- 
mistakably he told her of it. The interview 
took place by daylight in the open veranda, for 
Barker was not choice as to the localities in | 
which he told his love, he had told it so} 
often. 

‘* Miss Marshall,” was his simple announce- 
ment, ‘I am in love with you. I have had no | 
encouragement; I fear that what I have to say | 
will only end in disappointment; but I have a | 
human right to say it, and I can not help say- | 
ing it. Will you be my wife?” 

Such was the proposal of this man who ex- | 
pected to be refused, but who knew by experi- 
ence what success may be drawn from perse- 
verance, and who meant to go on proposing 
until he should be accepted. It was not his 
whole battle; it was only the fire of his ad- 
vanced skirmishers; he reserved his main at- 
tack until he could discover the enemy’s dis- 
position ; then he would throw in his arguments, 
pleadings, importunity, passion. 

The girl, still in her teens as she was, flighty 
and heedless as he had usually found her, sud- 
denly developed a womanly and noble maturity 
of sense and feeling—a maturity which pro- 
foundly surprised him. 

Rising with a flushed face, and looking him 
eagerly and almost passionately in the eyes, she | 
broke out, “Oh! why did you say that? What | 
could lead you to it when you know what we | 
both are? Don’t you know that you shouldn't 
want me, and that I shouldn't accept you ?” 

**What do you mean?” answered Barker, 
staring at her in respectful wonder. 

‘*T mean this,” she went on. ‘* We are not 
of the same sort of people. You haven't a rela- 
tive who wouldn’t dislike 12e, and I haven't o- 2 
who wouldn’t dislike you. We are rebels— 
born slaveholders—broken down gentry—poor 
and proud—Marshalls. You, you tell me, are 
the son of a Yankee farmer, and you believe a 
man makes himself. Now how could such dif- 
ferent people help fighting? Oh! you haven't 
showed yourself a man of sense. I should have 
expected more practical sense in a Yankee.” 

‘**By Jove!” assented Barker, overwhelmed 
by the girl’s instinctive rationality. “‘ But then 
you are so killingly handsome!” he pleaded. 
** No wonder you have turned my head.” 

** How can I help it?” she laughed. ‘ Yes, 
I understand. Of course it must be nice to 
have a handsome wife. But then I am as poor 
as poverty—and you ?” 

‘*Nothing but my pay,” admitted Barker, 
with a humble and guilty blush. 

“T thought as much,” she said. “You 
couldn’t help my poor father. You could hard- 
ly support me. Well, you are ashamed of 
yourself, and you will be wiser and kinder in 





J 





future. I will not scold any more. In fact, I 


thank you. 
compliment. Now let me go into the house 
and mind my poor beggarly duties.” 

Left alone, Barker pondered solemnly for a 
full minute, and then exclaimed, “ Prodigiou 
I wish I were worth a million. 
have it.” 

Not being worth a million he went off in a 
state of worshipful humility to attend to the 
small labors of a Bureau agent. From that 
time, although Miss Jennie resumed her light- 
hearted, girlish ways, he treated her with a re- 
spect which almost amounted to reverence, be- 
lieving that she had in her the making of a no- 
ble woman. 

But the personage in the gray uniform? 
Barker perplexed himself a good deal over the 
riddle tacitly propounded by this nocturnal 
gentleman. Jennie Marshall having revealed 
herself to him as a wonder of sound sense and 
fine feeling, the hateful hypothesis of a surrep- 
titious love affair could be consigned to the 
“demnition bow-wows.” As for bushwhack- 
ers, no bushwhacking demonstrations had oc. 
curred in his district, as he knew from the lack 
of complaints on the part of his negro clients, 
Nor could he learn that any one of the Mar- 
shalls who had worn the Confederate gray was 
now in the land of the living. 

Now then, could he, Lieutenant James Bar- 
ker, an official and bureaucratic personage, per- 
mit himself to believe that he had seen a spec- 
tre? He laughed as he imagined what would 
be the astonishment of the Major-General Com- 
missioner, if he should receive a “ Report of 
Outrages” complaining that —— District was 
disturbed by a rebel ghost. He concluded that 
an officer who should make such a report, or 
who should even offer a suggestion to that ef- 
fect, though in the most informal manner, 
would be recommended to apply for an honor- 
able discharge from the service. 

Yet there was a very strong point in favor 
of the reality of the apparition, Surely nothing 
but a message from the other world could turn 
Mars Dave Marshall into the ways of temper- 
ance when he had but just started out for a 
bender. From such a fact, it temporarily 
seemed to Barker, a man might argue himself 
out of his senses, and come to believe in spirit- 
ualism. For the first time in his life he felt 
disposed to. seriously investigate the system of 
Swedenborg and the mystery of table-tippings. 

He was in this disordered condition when the 
ghost made a third appearance. 

Barker had walked out in search of a family 
of negro orphans which had been reported to 
him for Bureau aid; and when he returned to 
the house it was ten o’clock of a night as dark 
as if the heavens had gone into both lunar and 
stellar bankruptcy. One of the windows of the 
parlor was lighted by a candle; and outside of 
the window, peering into it, stood the Shape, 
his face and the collar of his uniform clearly 
illuminated. 'To Barker, thirty yards distant, 
and staring through eye-glasses damp with 
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dew, that face seemed as white as death ound 





make it. : 
But he sprang forward ; he was determined 


to clear up this mystery ; he ran stealthily, and 
with all his speed. He was within ten yards 
of the apparition, when it sank into the dark- | 
ness beneath the window, and in that instant | 
vanished. Barker reac hed the spot, darted | 
around an adjacent corner of the house, and 
saw nothing before him but a formless gloom. | 
He halted and listened: no sound of flying | 
footsteps; only a sighing of wind.in the oaks. | 

Still he did not give up his search, He 
groped his way along the house, tumbling over 
yarious shattered or decaying objects, until he 
reached the end of the wing devoted to the} 
negroes. Here he ran against some moving | 
figure, and grabbed it with a growl of, “* Who's 
this?” 

‘It’s m-m-me, Sah!—Jim, Sah!” respond- 
ed the voice of that afflicted youngster. 

“Have you seen any body?” pursued the 
Lieutenant, excitedly. 
“J ea-ca-can’t see n-n-nuffin, Sah,” declared 
Jim, beginning to shake with some vague | 
alarm. 

Barker noticed the boy's trembling, and he | 
considered his answer evasive. Suspecting that 
7 


Jim knew somewhat of the mysterious prowler, 
he pursued his catechism furiously. 

“You rascal, you stutter worse than common. 
What makes you stutter so?” | 

‘‘T always s-s-stutter,” asseverated the alarm- | 
ed darkey. ‘*God m-m-made me to s-s-stut- 
ter.” 

“Yes, but he makes you stutter worse some- 
times than others,” insisted Barker, confident 


that Jim was in the ghost’s secret, and was | 


driven by a guilty conscience into this unusual | 

stammering. ‘‘ Tell me, you young reprobate, 

when do you stutter the most ?” 
‘*Wh-wh-wh-when I s-s-sp—wh-when I s— 


when I speak!” roared Jim, in great agita- | 


tion. 


Barker, a radically jolly fellow—one of those | 
| body.” 


men who occasionally laugh in church or at 
funerals—let go of Jim's collar, and staggered 
about in a paroxysm of merriment, careless 
what number of ghosts might overhear him. 
After some further fruitless search he went to 
his room and had his usual battle with Og, 
king of Bashan, not getting much advantage 
over that gibbering monarch. 


The next morning he decided, for reasons| of David Marshall, 
| Confederate service during the final battles of 


which he could feel better than explain, that it 


was his duty to speak of the apparition to Jen- | the war. 


nie. 

‘* Miss Marshall,” he said, taking advantage | 
of a lonely moment after breakfast, “do you} 
know that you have aw admirer who is quite as | 
assiduous as I am, though a great deal more 
modest ?” 

“I don’t understand you, Sir,” replied Miss 
Jennie, distantly, but without emotion. 

‘Let me tell you that there is a man who} 
haunts this house. He walks around it of | 


nights, peeps into the windows, and steals up 
stairs. A man ora ghost.” 

“What sort of a man?” inquired the girl, 
not greatly interested as yet, for Barker was an 
habitual joker, and she suspected a conundrum. 

** A man in Confederate uniform.” 

Miss Marshall turned upon him and looked 
in his face with eagerness. 

“A tall young man,” continued Barker; 
“dark complexion, long black hair, aquiline 
features, and a scar across his forehead.” 

At each epithet of this description the girl 
turned paler. When the last word was uttered 
she burst out in a scream : ** He was killed at 
the head of his regiment!’ 

Then she fled sobbing up stairs, and Barker 
saw her no more that day. 

Baffled in love and haunted by ghosts! It 


| was too much for our Lieutenant; he decided 


that he must go to some district where he could 


| sleep and have an appetite; that very day he 


forwarded to the Assistant Commissioner an 
applicatién for a transfer; in another week he 
bade adieu to the Marshalls. 

Time passed on. Barker, like many other 
| Veteran Reserve Corps officers, was honorably 
discharged from the service on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1868. He went North, got into a modest 
business in New York, and in January, 1869, 
returned to Charleston as an agent of his house, 

Sauntering one balmy day along the Battery 
he dropped his eye- glasses, and passed a good 
minute in looking for them. A stranger, ob- 
| serving his short-sightedness, politely picked up 
| the missing article and handed it to him. Bar- 
ker returned thanks, put the sight-seers on his 
nose, looked at his benefactor, and recognized 
the ghost. 

The recognition was mutual. 

** Ah!” said Barker. 

“ Yes,” bowed the other, with a smile. 

“You are the ghost,’ continued Barker, 
bursting into one of his jolly laughs. 

**T have that honor.” 

“T congratulate you on getting back your 


“Thank you. I apologize for driving you 
away from your district.” 

“You did,” said Barker; ‘‘that is, you 
helped. And really, if it isn’t impertinent, I 
should like to know why.” 

**T am Henry Marshall,” replied the other. 
‘*T am the youngest son, the only surviving son, 
I was a colonel in the 


Before the surrender I disappeared. 
It was reported that I had been killed in a 
charge. But the case was this. At one time 
| I was on President Davis's personal staff, and 
| of course I learned some secrets of state. Sup- 
posing that he would be tried, I did not wish to 
be made a witness. So I vanished, got to the 
sea-board, and went to Cuba. After a time, 
having written to my family and got no answer, 
I became so anxious about my poor father and 
sister that I returned to South Carolina, I 
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was still fearful of being seized, and I visited 
the plantation secretly. You beat me off three 
times. Once I saw you at the window of your 
room, ‘The next time I had got into the house 
by a back way, when you scared me out of it. 
The third time you came on me as I was re- 
connoitring the parlor. It was not till after 
you left that I was able to see them. It wasa 
terrible scene. They had not received my let- 
ters, and they took me at first fora ghost. Well, 
Mr. Davis is not to be tried, I suppose ?” 

‘*T fancy not,” replied Barker, with supreme 
indifference for that dead-and-gone subject. 
“* But how is your father—and Miss Marshall ?” 

‘*My father is well, thank you, and often 
speaks kindly of you.” 


‘* And Miss Marshall ?” persisted Barker, un- | 


able to repress a foolish flicker of the old hope. 

‘*She is also well,” responded the Southerner, 
with an air which was coolly civil and offered 
no sweet encouragements. 

**Please give them both my very kindest 
compliments,” said the Northerner, almost pite- 
ously. 

**T will, thank you; glad to have seen you; 
good-day,” was the farewell of the ex-Confed- 
erate colonel to the ex-officer of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 


Barker looked longingly after the fine figure, | 


so like in air to Jennie Marshail’s, as it stalked 
away. Judging from the suit of coarse home- 
spun which draped it he inferred that the for- 
tunes of the family were still at a low ebb. 
old temptation of love revived with mighty force. 

“Only her brother!” thought Barker, ‘Shall 
I go back and court the girl again?” 

Then he thought how light his purse still 
was, and with a profound sigh he answered, 
Ho.” 

Stepping mto a cigar shop he bought the 
most expensive Havana that he could find, and 
so rewarded himself, poorly and unworthily, for 
his wise resolution. 


** A man who must give up Jennie Marshall,” | 


he muttered, as he smoked solemnly up East 


Bay, ‘‘ ought to have at least one fifty-cent Re- | 


galia.” 





UNDER THE TREES. 
& 

Barnany Barnet, a dealer in leather, 
Who daily is scraping more dollars together, 
Sat in his Ferry Street store one morn, 
Sick of the smell of the hides. and the horn, 
Wher a barefooted girl in a calico gown, 
A bit of the country brought into the town 
In the shape of a nosegay—of roses alone— 
Some of them budding, and others were blown. 
As the perfume he drank with a relishing thirst, 
The bar from the door of his memory burst, 
And his senses, away to the days that had fied, 
By the scent of the roses a moment were led. 
No longer he sits in his counting-room heated, 

No longer his desk and his ledger he sees; 
He has left the close town, and is pleasantly seated, 

Happily, dreamily, 
Under the trees. 


The | 


II. 


Glitters before him the swift-flowing river ; 
| The heat in the air has a visible quiver; 
| The sheep dot the hill-side with patches of 
| The kine in the pasture are grazing below: 
| He sees where the sunlight, in middle day blaze 
With gold tints the leaves of the emerald maize. 
Lights the low yellow wheat, and the tall rnsset rre 
| With a quivering brilliance that dazzles the eye: ’ 
Sees, perched on cut underbrush, heaped for a py 
The hue of the oriole deepen to fire; 
| While, stretched in the distance, dissolving from y iew 
| Are hill-tops that melt into lilac and blue: 
A picture surpassing all art and its touches, 

Where the hand of the Master with purpose agrees, 
How his glance, in a rapture, its loveliness clutc! 

Happily, dreamily, 
Under the trees. 


snow: 


pyre, 


| 
| 
Ii. 
Pleasant the hum of the bees in the clover, 
The rustle of branches his form bending over, 
The cat-bird, loud telling her pitiful tine, 

he neighing of horses, the lowing of kine. 
| The shout of the farmers afield he can lithe, 
| And the clink of the blade as they sharpen the scyt 
The cry of the jacketless boy who pursues, 
Hat in hand, the gay butterfly, varied in hues; 
The bark of the dog who at dragon-flies springs, 
| And, aloft in the air, the hawk's flapping of wings, 
| The grasshopper’s chirrup, the katydid’s cries— 
All come to his ear as he listlessly lies. 
| Sweet sounds that, in, music all others excelling, 

Float, struggle, or suddenly pierce through the 

breeze— 
| His ear takes them in where his body is dwelling 
Happily, dreamily, 
Under the trees, 


IV. 

That was a day of delight and of wonder, 
While lying the shade of the maple-trees under— 
He felt the soft breeze at its frolicsome play ; 
He smelled the sweet odor of newly-mown hay, 
Of wilding blossoms in meadow and wood, 
And flowers in the garden that orderly stood ; 
| He drank of the milk foaming fresh from the cov 
He ate the ripe apple just pulled from the bough; 
And lifted his hand to where hung in his reach, 
All laden with honey, the ruddy-cheeked peach ; 
Beside him, the blackberries juicy and fresh ; 
Before him, the melon with odorous flesh. 
There he had all for his use or his vision, 

All that the wishes of mortal could seize— 
There where he lay in a country Elysian, 

Happily, dreamily, 
Under the trees. 


Vv. 

What, ere his thirst for the country he slakens, 
| Too rudely from dreaming the dreamer awakens? 
The voice of the girl in the calico gown 
| Who brought that small bit of the country to town, 
| Is heard asking pay for the roses.—The pay! 
|The wretch who had chased all that vision away? 
Here were no meadows, no trees overhead ; 
| A narrow brick street, with its stenches instead ; 

| And Barnaby Barnet, with gesture grotesque, 

| Goes back to the fetters of ledger and desk. 

No country for him; here no green things are grown ; 
His hides and his leather grow greenbacks alone ; 
| And only when heirs, with forced weeping convey 

| him— ® 
| Kind Death from all wearisome work giving ease— 
| Will his form find green fields: it will be when they 
lay him, 
Helplessly, dreamlessly, 
Under the trees. 
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THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Lleventh. 
I. 


r the writer of these pages had at this mo- | 


ment the whole race before him, every ear 
and eye attent, he would dare say to said as- 
sembly : If there be a man or woman among | 
you without some thorn, great or little, in flesh | 
or spirit, you will please step forward and ac- 
cept from me a million of dollars in gold! Yes, 


would dare say it, nor risk a cent thereby, pro- | 


vided no man or woman lied in the matter! 


You who read these lines know perfectly well 
that you could not claim the million. 

The one of young Mr. Wall’s troubles over 
which he most worries these days, which keeps 
him awake o' nights too, is the perpetual de- 
mand he makes upon himself, “ How can I 
honorably break with Miss Loo?” 


It was the unhappiness of the young minister | 
when, some two weeks after the events record- | 


ed in the last chapter, he stood before the door of 
Colonel Mills in Hoppleton, that he was there, 
after months of reflection, to correct a mistake. 
It is his mistake he has to correct—a terrible 
mistake, and he must correct it. But how to 


do it? Upon that question he had spent in- | 


tense thought. 


He had thought of accomplishing his object | 
bya letter to the lady; but there was something | 
mean in that—something cowardly, like shoot- | 


ing at a distance and from behind.a cover. In 


his desperation he had even thought of devolv- | 
ing the duty of correcting his mistake in some 
delicate way upon his cousin Laura Wall. But 


that was even more cowardly. Besides, he 
dreaded lest the task would be indignantly 
declined; or, if undertaken, would, in some 


vague way, wreck and ruin the kind under- | 
taker. And now, at last, he has done what | 
he ought simply to have done, and he knew it | 


at the time, at first. He is come in person, in 
a frank and manly way, to correct his mistake 
as he best may. 

He knocks, and is shown into the parlor. 
There it is, that sofa! Not for worlds would 
he sit on it again. He takes a chair instead— 
a hard-backed, uncompromising parlor chair. 
Miss Louisiana keeps him waiting some time, 
and he begins again as he sits the old hopeless 
task of arranging what to say and how to say 
it. It is useless, He gives it up in despair. 
In the midst of it there is the sound of feet upon 
the floor. The door opens, and in comes Miss 
Louisiana, but accompanied by her mother. 


The visitor feels immensely relieved. How | 


not to greet her, as of old, with a kiss on en- 
tering had been the stumbling-block in the very 
threshold of the matter; and that question is 
settled! In a glance the visitor notices how 
very much stouter Miss Louisiana has grown 
since he saw her on his last visit, weeks ago. 
As she comes in side by side with her mother 
he observes, too, how wonderfully like that mo- 
ther she is growing to be, and the observation 
Vou, XXXIX.—No. 233.—46 


is by no means flattering to the young lady. As 
to the rest, Mrs. Mills and her daughter are the 
same in their manner asever. With a ludicrous 
| consciousness of a resemblance to Mr. Long, 
Mr. Wall begins about the health, and then 
the weather; checks himself as he comes to 
the crops. All very well so far, but the main 
matter is not settled—is not even approached 
as yet. 

‘*And so you are not going to the city at 
last?” asks Mrs, Mills, after a tour of the par- 
lor, pulling at the curtains, arranging the books 
| on the centre-table, the ornaments on the man- 
| tle, as she goes. 
| “No, Madam,” says the visitor, with a blind 





sense of approaching relief. 

** Actually going to live in that Likens neigh- 
borhood? Going to settle down there?” in- 
| quires Mrs. Mills again. 

“Yes, Madam. At least so far as I can 
now see,” replies the visitor, with still greater 
sense of relief. 

‘**Tn that dull country place, Mr. Wall? Law 
» | me, I wonder how you can stand it!” says Lou- 
| isiana, with a peal of laughter. “Only chick- 
| ens and pigs and people!” 

** Oh, it is not at all dull to one as busy there 
as I am,” replies Mr. Wall, more and more re- 
| lieved in mind. 

‘I know J never could live in such a place. 
Lawsy! I would die in a week!” says Miss 
Loo, with unbounded mirth at the very idea. 
| Mr. Wall feels his cheeks glowing. He 
knows that the Hour has arrived, and that he is 
the Man. He begins: 
| ‘I am glad to have the opportunity of see- 
| ing you this afternoon, Mrs. Mills. I have 
| feared—” 

**Law me, Mr. Wall,” interposes good Mrs. 
Mills, *‘ we all along—Colonel Mills and me— 
knew it would never suit. You see, we know 
Loo here a great deal better than you. Law 
| me, didn’t we raise her? She isn’t fitten to be 

a minister's wife—law me, no!” 
What a plain and easy settlement of matters! 
| After so many, many weeks of embarrassing 
planning, contriving, bothering himself to death 
too, on the part of the ex-lover. Henceforth I 
will let things settle themselves, thinks the 
young minister. But there is a faint sense of 
| pain too, why he can not tell, even in this mo- 
ment of immense relief. Miss Loo is so very 
beautifal ! 

At this juncture Colonel Mills enters the 
room. The visitor wonders if he had not been 
sent for by the back way when he first entered 
the house. However, here the Colonel is, as 
large and round and red as ever. He is glad 
to see Mr. Wall. Very glad; but he plays 
with the heavy seals which hang at such a 
tangent from the lower edge of his white waist- 
coat, as if he was anxious too—had something 
before him to do—something momentous to say, 
at least. 

‘I was just telling Mr. Wall, my dear, that 
Loo and he would never do «« all. You know 
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we always knew that, Law me, Mr. Wall—a 
minister’s wife! Loo here is no more fitten for 
it—” says Mrs. Mills. 

“ But what do you regard as a qualification 
for it, Mrs. Mills?” asks her visitor, now entire- 
ly at his ease, save that dull pain. So is the 
Colonel ; at least he plays not so nervously with 
his dangling seals. 

‘* A minister’s wife! lawme, Mr. Wall! Why, 
Loo here is so lazy! Much as I can do to get 
her up in time for breakfast. Besides, she is 
so fond of dress—you know you are, child. It’s 
a regular shame. Loo? Law me,” continues 
her mother, with the energy of entire convic- 
tion. ‘* She isn’t good for any thing on earth but 
to eat custards and things and be petted. Me 
and the Colonel here, we've spoiled her shame- 
ful.” 

**No, Mr. Wall, it would never do,” says the 
husband, coming to the assistance of his wife. 
** We always knew it—Mrs. MillsandI. Nev- 
erdo! And Loo is not religiously disposed. 
Not at all. It is to be regretted, but she isn’t. 
She couldn’t feel with you about converting 
souls, and such like.” 

“ Besides,” urges the mother; ‘‘why, Mr. 
Wall, it would take a regular rich man to mar- 
ry Loo. Ministers don’t make money any thing 
like other people. Law me, Loo? Why, she'd 


break you—break you all to pieces in one year. 
Colonel and me ought to know! 
laugh at, child. 
the way you spend money. 


Nothing to 
You ought to be ashamed of 
That very silk you 
got on now cost your Pa over fifty dollars. And 
them bracelets—Colonel, what did they cost ?” 

But the young minister has been on his feet 
now for some time. He stands by the mantle 
entirely at home. Never so much so in that 
parlor before as he is now. There lingers that 
dull pain lowdown in his bosom somewhere. 
To give this lovely girl up, here and now and 
forever! But it doesn’t matter! Except that, 
he feels comfortable, is almost amused at the 
sudden and natural solution of all his troubles. 

Louisiana fills the sofa, serene and smiling 
as ever. There is a lingering anxiety still 
visible on the faces of the Colonel and his wife 
—a little sense of shame. They do not know 
how their visitor will bear the blow. 

**It is due myself to say just one word,” says 
the young minister, with a quiet dignity felt by 
all there. ‘‘ For a long time now I, too, have 
been satisfied that Miss Louisiana and myself 
are not suited to each other. J came to Hop- 
pleton for this purpose, to see—to say— I 
am glad it is all pleasantly arranged. Yes, a 
minister's life is a hard one. In some respects, 
at least. I don’t think myself it would suit 
you, Miss Loo. It is best as it is. But I 
must bid you good-by. Good-by, Colonel. I 
will be glad to see you if you should visit our 
neighborhood. Mrs. Mills—but you never get | 
away from Hoppleton, I believe ;” and their | 
visitor shook hands warmly with each. ‘‘Good- | 
by, Miss Loo ;” and he took her white, soft hand | 
in his. 


Ah, that low, sullen pain. She is so pery 
beautiful! ‘‘ You must visit our neighborho: , 
when fruit is ripe; come up with your father 
we will be glad to see you;” and with a quiet 
bow and “Good-evening” to all, he is gone, 

Yes, it would be a kind of heaven to marry 
beautiful Miss Loo and sit in that comfortable 
parlor by her side forever, ‘* Eat and drink and 
—drift!” he says to himself as he walks away, 
the sullen paina decided one. ‘ Perhaps all my 
notions of life are a fanaticism. Who knows 
but Mr. Merkes hoped and looked forward 
when he was young exactly as I now do? Mr, 
Merkes!” And Mr. Wall halts and says, “If 
I had it to do over again? I wonder, at last, 
if I am not a fool!” 

The Colonel and his wife are a little astound- 
ed, even indignant, but infinitely relieved too, 
One thing they both feel—a sense of the high- 
est respect for their visitor—a sense of superi- 
ority on his part they had not before imagined. 
As to Miss Loo, she is disappointed that he did 
not take a more affectionate farewell in part- 
ing. ‘There is a singular flutter and sense of 
failing under her bodice, akin to a feeling very 
often felt, lower down, of hunger, sharply felt 
now. ‘* Law me!” she says, with a laugh, when 
the front-door has closed; and then, “Oh 
lawsy, Ma, ain’t you ashamed of yourself!” and 
a burst of tears. 

“That young Wall is what I call a sensible 
fellow,” remarks the Colonel to his wife that 
night as he winds up his watch in their cham- 
ber. His remark is the result of several hours’ 
full reflection on the subject. 

“You may say what you please, Colonel,” 
replies his wife, as she ties the strings of her 
night-cap in the folds of her double chin, 
‘*but it had better be Aim at last than that 
young Burleson. He may have money. Yes, 
he’s got money ; but he'll help her spend it, I tell 
youd And he isn’t settled down to business, 
and you know it. I hear say he drinks, I 
don’t know. Gambles, maybe. I’ve been 
thinking it all over, Colonel; and I just tell 
you this: we'd better ’a trusted our Loo in 
the hands of the other. Id feel safer, for 
one.” 

**But he came up to Hoppleton to break it 
off himself,” said the Colonel, who looked more 
globular, but by no means so wealthy, now the 
broadcloth and watch-seals were off. 

““'That’s a fact—yes,” said the wife. There 
was a regret in her tones which was highly flat- 
tering to the departed lover. ‘‘ Ah, well, I 
hope I may be mistaken about the other,” she 
added, in accents which young Burleson would 
by no means have been pleased to hear. ‘‘ And 
I hate so to disappoint good Mr. Wall, his uncle. 
And Mrs. Wall. They don’t care for money 
themselves, not a bit. But, bless you, they'd 
both, Mr. Wall especially, set their hearts on 
his marrying Loo, I tell you, Colonel Mills,” 
Mrs. Mills continues, ‘‘ property is—property ! 
The most pious people in the world think a 
dreadful deal of it. No wonder! Suppose 
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Loo had none! It’s—every thing !” Mrs. Mills | 
adds, with emphasis unspeakable. 


Il. 
One other duty remains to the young minis- | 
ter, He is a vast deal stronger for it now that 
the other has been performed. He goes direct 
from Colonel Mills’s to Edwar? Burleson’s office. 
It is getting toward dusk, and the young law- 
ver is seated by his window, his chair tilted 
back, his feet on the table among the books, | 
papers, and inkstands, a cigar in his mouth, a 
novel in hishand. ‘The office is a perfect tangle 
of old boots, half-worn slippers, empty cigar- | 
boxes, old newspapers, paper-covered novels, 
half a dozen empty porter- bottles, and any 
number of law-books, dusty enough, but show- 
ing no evidence of being much used. The | 
floor is dirty and stained with tobacco j pees be- | 
yond belief. There is an aspect of neglect, of 
reckless indifference in every thing, culminating 
in the owner himself. The young lawyer is by 
no means the same man he was on his arrival 
with Wall from college, more than a year ago 
now. He is changed, greatly changed. Per- 
haps if he was washed and shaved a little, and | 
dressed with more care, he would look better. | 
As it is, he seems to his visitor older by a great | 
deal. Considerably stouter too, flushed and 
haggard—coarser in some way than his visitor 
could ever have supposed it possible of him. 
“Glad to see you, Wall—glad to see you,” 
he says to his visitor. ‘‘ Take a chair, if you 
can find one that isn’t broken. When did you 
come down? How well and hearty you look— 
so straight and strong! And such a beard— | 
don’t you know it is wicked? They would have 
turned you out of the Seminary for such a sin. 
Have a cigar? What’s all the news?” | 
His visitor declines the cigar, and has no | 
news—genial enough with his old associate, but | 
separate:! from him as by some bottomless gulf | 
now. Whatis it? he asks himself—what is it ? | 
‘““News? No; nothing new with us,” says 
Burleson, in reply to his questions. ‘* Anna has 
married that sepulchral Mr. Merkes. Two or 


‘* But that Anderson case,” persisted his vis- 
itor. ‘*You can not tell what a name it has 
| given you among the people as alawyer. I was 
| truly glad—” 

“Look here, Wall,” interrupted Burleson. 
“Listen a moment. There was once a worth- 
less young fellow who persuaded a beautiful 
young girl to run away with him—for her mon- 
ey, mind. As soon as he gets that he begins a 


| course of brutal treatment—keeps it up for years 


—murders her at last outright with poison. 
That is Anderson! The people were for lynch- 


ing him on the spot. He was rescued and put 


in the jail here. The thought struck me. I 
| took his case. ‘ You are too intelligent, too just, 
| to permit yourselves to be carried away with the 
| passion of the moment,’ I said to the twelve 

fools on the jury. It was after I had got the 
trial pat off once or twice, the witnesses tan- 
gled up, and allthat. I do not know what dey- 
il possessed me. I argued, plead, appealed to 
them as being this and being that—fathers, mo- 


| thers perhaps. Would you believe it? They 


actually acquitted that man! I only tried it to 
see just how much villainy the law—mind you, 
the law—is capable of committing. But it was 
too late when the man actually was acquitted— 
the dastardly, cold-blooded murderer of his 
miserable wife! She had poisoned herself— 
that was my theory, you see. Asif he had not 


| driven her to it, even if she had. And my own 


mother congratulated me on my eloquence! 
My father, delighted at my success, though he 
must know the man murdered his wife! That 
is the nature of my triumph. Glorious pro; 
fession! You are a minister of God and the 
| Gospel. Know what a lawyer is? A minister 
| of the devil and of crime! Simple statistic, if 
ever there was one!” And the young lawyer 
resumes his cigar. 

“ But, really now, do you take zo interest in 
your profession, all that apart?” asks his visit- 
or, even anxiously, after a pause, 

“ Ask yourself,” is the reply. ‘‘ Do you take 
any real interest in your profession? Sincere- 


| ly now, eh ?” 


three weeks ago. ‘They said he had struck his ** Of course I do!” exclaims the young min- 


girl a blow too hard—killed it. I don’t know, 
but wouldn’t be the least surprised if he really 


did. You know, or, rather, you don’t know the | 
women. I think Anna would have given him | 


up—an awful dose he was—but for that. It 
rallied hertohim. Strange sex! Rather queer 
set, allofus! I suppose you heard of it. Nice 
couple !” 

** And how do you like the law by this time ?” 
asks his visitor with sincere interest, after fur- 
ther conversation. 

“Oh, hang the law!” replies Burleson. 
ori hat & goose you are to ask such a question! 
Might as well ask any other swindler how he | 
likes swindling by this time. And how is old | 
General Likens? Ah, yes, dead; I had forgot- 
ten. Dullold chap. Sort of caryatides to sup- | 
port the household roof. Always in the same | 
chair—always smoking; queer old genius!” 


| ister, with energy. ‘‘ You know I do!” 


**Yes, I really believe you do,” says Burle- 
son, after a pause. ‘‘ But there's a difference 
in our professions, you see. Yours is God's 
| work ; mine is the devil’s. It is impossible, my 
| dear fellow, to become thoroughly interested 

in my profession except by becoming thorough- 

lly a scoundrel. Do let us talk about some- 
thing else. How is that gifted old female, Mrs. 
Likens? Always reminds me of — Arachne, 
wasn’t it?—the mother of all the spiders, or 
the woman that was turned into a spider— 
|something of the sort. How she could talk! 
| It was that killed the General—not a doubt of 
it. Ought to be hung for it with a rope from 
her own yarn.” 

“ But why do you not enter some other busi- 
ness, Burleson, if you are so prejudiced against 
| the law ?” 


| 
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‘* Become a merchant, eh? Why should I? 
I certainly haye ampie opportunities to lie and 
cheat as I am, without going behind a counter 
to do it.” 

‘¢ But there is the political career—” 

** And don’t you know, my dear fellow, what 
it is to be a politician? Is it possible you can 
be so exceedingly ignorant? A lawyer isa man 
only going to the devil; a politician is a man 
actually gone to the devil! Hadn’t you better 
suggest I should be an Editor, say? You a 


preacher, and making such infernal sugges- | 
No wonder, | 


tions! 
however. 


I’m astonished at you. 
All your life you have lived in the 


Seminary or in the woods—it is little you know | 


of this present evil world.’ 

‘* But what do you mean to do, Burleson, in 
life? You must excuse me—we are such old 
friends.” 

**Oh, you are welcome !” 
ing another ¢ igar. ‘*Do? I don’t mean to do 
any thing. Do?” he continued, lying farther 
back in his chair, crossing his legs more com- 
fortably over each other on the table. 


that is?” 

His old friend sat looking anxiously at him. 

‘* Drift!” said Burleson, composedly, between 
two puffs, 

** And—downward !” added his friend, 
ly, and as if speaking to himself. 

“ And—downward,” repeated Burleson aft- 
er him. Especially as—ney- 
er mind.” 

The young minister rose and walked across 
the room to the other window, and stood for 
minutes looking out. A close observer might 
have detected a scarcely perceptible motion of 
his lips, perhaps in prayer, while he stood with 


“Yes, precisely. 


his back to the young lawyer, who continued to | 


smoke with a kind of indifferent enjoyment. 

‘** Burleson, my dear old chum,” 
itor, coming back after a while and resuming 
his seat, ‘‘ can I say nothing to you—’ 

** Wall, my old friend,” 
er, ‘‘you may sit here and talk to me steadily 
the night through, if you say so. There's a 
whole box of candles under my bed in the oth- | 
er room. You see this box of cigars is just | 
opened. And I will listen to every word you | 
have to say with all my might. But I tell you 
from the start it’s no use. None in the world! 
You have often tried it before—faithfully. I’m 
fifty times worse now. It is too late. I'll give 
you a text for your next sermon. I don’t know 
in what part of the Bible it is; it’s a book I 
never open these days. But it is this: 
Spirit shall not always strive.’ Use my case as 
an illustration, and you can make a powerful 
discourse of it. I do believe,” continued the | 
young lawyer, smoking reflectively, ‘if I could 
bend myself to the work, I could write as splen- | 
did a sermon on that text as was ever written | 
on any text by mortal man, HowI could preach | 


said his vis- 


ittoo! And, by-the-by, Wall, Iam glad to hear | five hundred dollars or so. 


you are turning out to be such a good preacher. | 


said Burleson, light- | 


** There | 
is just one thing I intend to do—know what | 


slow- 


interrupted the oth- | 


A slim chance I thought you were when you 
|preached } your first sermon at the church here 
| Pshaw! who was it? Some fellow from Hop. 
pleton—a lawyer collecting debts up in you 
| neighborhood — heard you up there once 
twice. He told me all about it when he cam 
back. Ido believe you have converted him- 
if only a lawyer could be converted! I wis) 
you would come down and give us a sermon oc- 
vasionally.’ 

** How is your father’s family? 
one addressed, after a long silence. 
** As usual. now Anna is mar 
ried. Did you ever hear of such a match? 
Bug has the measles, or something of the sort. 
now and then. And you are boarding at old 
General Likens’s still? There’s one thing about 
that old pair, not generally known either: they 
|are rich—rich as cream. My father is thei 
banker, you know. I do wonder who in th 

mischief they will leave it to.” 

It was said with the same careless manner 
as all the rest. If the young preacher had not 
been so occupied with thinking of something 
else he might have noticed a look of keen in- 
quiry in the eyes of his friend as he spoke. 

‘*Mr. Ramsey is coming up to take tea and 
spend the evening at my uncle’s to-night, and 
I have to leave for home early in the morning,” 
said Mr. Wall, rising to leave. ‘‘ And there 
| is one thing it is but fair and honorable for me 

to tell you, Burleson. You once told me I was 
engaged to be married to Miss Louisiana Mills 
iw ell, if I ever was, now I am not. If there 
| ever was any thing of the kind it is all over 
| now.” 
| The same low, dull pain again—fainter now. 
| It was singular. 
i Blooming Miss Loo! 


| 
Or 


’ asked the 


More quiet, 


Discarded you, eh? 
Couldn’t afford to marry a preacher. Exactly. 
Just what I expected. One thing, however; 
| she had no more to do with it than our Bug 
| Don’t be angry, Wall; but I declare that girl 
always reminds me of one of those fair Circas- 
sian slaves one reads about, for sale in the mar- 
ket at Constantinople. Her Pa and Ma are 
| not one’s idea of a Circassian chief and his 
| wife exactly, and they don’t actually offer Miss 
| Loo for sale. But I tell you what it is—the 
man that brings the most money gets her! 
What a rascally world it is! I forgot to say 
| it,” said Burleson, after smoking a while. “I 
am sorry for it. Accept my unfeigned con- 
dolences.’ 

** And there is another thing I wished to 
| say—” 

‘*By Jove, look here, Wall!” interrupted 
Burleson, with unwonted energy. “If you 
| really want to marry Miss Loo just say so. It 

will be the easiest thing in the world to run ott 
| with her. <A splendid idea! I'll get the bug- 
| gy and the license and a justice of the peace 
|ready. Tell you what I'll do—I'll pay the fine 
| for you myself, if she’s under age. It’s only 
You needn't go 


|to the house. I'll get my mother to invite her 
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to our house to*tea any evening you say so. 


She'll do any thing I ask her. I know Miss, 


Loo well; you can persuade her into it. If 
you have got a particle of spirit it’s a splendid 
idea.” 

The young lawyer had thrown away his ci- 
gar and was on his feet. He looked handsome 
as Apollo, in his enthusiasm. 

«Thank you—thank you, Burleson,” said 
Mr. Wall, resuming his seat and smiling at 
his companion’s ardor, “But { would rather 
not.” 


” 


“But what can be your objection?” Min- 


isters often do such things. People only shake | 
their heads at first, and think that much the | 
more of them afterward.” 

“JT have two objections,” said the young 
minister, composedly. ‘In the first place, I 


would not steal Colonel Mills’s dog, and I cer- | 


tainly would not steal his daughter; wouldn’t 
steal any of his possessions, much less the one 
dearest to him of all. Hold on a moment, and 
hear me out! I wouldn’t steal Miss Loo even 


if loved her. But, in the second place, I don't | 


love her. I may have done so in a fashion 
once, but I do not love her now at all.” 

The same low, sullen pain far down among 
the roots of the heart. 

“Don't tell me!” broke in Burleson, impa- 


tiently. ‘* You are smarting now under your | 


treatment from her father and mother—sordid 
old couple! Your love will all come bick—” 
“ No, it will not,” 
etly from his chair, hat in hand. 
** And why not?” 


‘Simply because I love another lady. And | 


Miss Loo! 


said the other, rising qui- | the very ordinance of Heaven itself! Nothing 
| in the world to do but to marry Miss Loo and 


| darkness more vividly than if he actually beheld 


it, as from an eminence, under the clear shining 
of the sun. ‘I'wo paths reached away before 
him in life. The one narrow, rugged, ascend- 
ing steeps, climbing noble heights. And with 
this path is associated sudden and utter change 
from what he now is. But he had never dreamed 


| of ascending thus save as another Daute guided 


of Beatrice, and only in the last year has that 
Beatrice crossed his path. 

** And Heaven has carefully arranged it,” he 
reasons to himself, sitting in the darkness hours 
after, and with bitterness, “‘ that this friend of 
mine is to rob me, it is very plain, of this last 
chance of—Paradise! She could have made a 
|manofme. That i is, perhaps so—at least if any 
body could. Very good! At last mine is the 
easiest road; and God decides it so. What is 
the use, any how? It is all fanaticism, I dare 
say, any thing else. This forty or sixty years 
or so of eating and drinking and sleeping is all 
one knows of one’s existence. If there is any 
life after this, let it explain itself, arrange itself, 
when it arrives. Drift! Yes, drift until it 
| comes, if ever it does come! ”» 

But who can explain why it is that, as the 
one love sinks, like the sun, “under the horizon, 
Miss Louisiana Mills should rise, like the full 
moon, above the same? Rebound? Reaction? 

“ How exactly she will suit me!” this Turk- 
ish sultan reasons, after a while. ‘“‘ Blooming 
Her father is rich, mine is rich— 


—drift!” Only there is no dull or sullen pain 
in this case—pain as of knife with sharp and 


love her infinitely more than I ever loved Miss | poisoned edge rather. 


Mills.” 

“You don’t mean— 
young minister had ever heard from his friend, 
filled out the sentence. Something suddenly 
coarse in his whole bearing. 

‘“*This is my special object in calling here | 
this afternoon,” said Mr. Wall, after a painful | 
pause. **Itis due to our old friendship. Honor | 
requires I should give you fair warning. I do 
love Miss John, but I have never breathed such 
a thing to her. I tell you frankly I intend to 
doit. But I will be fair with you. I will give | 
you one full week to visit and win her if you 


” 


can. If she loves you, very well, she will ac- | 


cept you. If she does not love you, she will 
tell you so plainly and finally. A week? You 
may have, for what I know, years of opportunity. 
We are both poor, very poor, perfectly poor. 


No telling when we can get married, even if | 


she is willing to risk it ever. And you are 
rich. One thing I know—whatever she does 
will be right. However you or I may like it, 
it will be right. And you know it as well as I.” 


It was dark already. The shades of night 
grew darker and darker; but the young lawyer 
kept his seat for hours, lighting no candle, for- 
getting exactly how he had parted from his 
visitor. All the future lay before him in the 


‘It’s all one in the end—who cares?” the 


An oath, the first He he lawyer sums up in the end. ‘‘ The 


Greeks had two distinct Cupids, gods of love, 
Eros, whatever they called it; very different and 
distinct sorts of love indeed. If I am not to 
have the higher I can take the lower. It’s all 
a farce, any way. If I only had the energy 
I’d found a new philosophy, religion. This: 
| All the world’s a stage— why, that is what 
, Shakspeare =yo— snd all the men and wo- 
men merely play ers; they have their exits 
| and their entrances. "and life is one perpetual 
farce, or tragedy, being continually acted on 
the boards of the world for the amusement of 

the gods. 
‘For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are 
hurl'd 
Far below them in the valleys.’ 
Anna and Mr. Merkes, for instance! Dare 
| say Loo and I will get along as well as that re- 
markable pair.” 
Iil. 

Mr. Merkes and Anna Burleson! 

For weeks after their marriage the eyes of 
Hoppleton are upon the little house in the sub- 
urbs with the green blinds, in which dwell Mr. 
and Mrs. Merkes and the children. The ears 
of Hoppleton are intensely strained in that di- 
rection. Hoppleton awaits an explosion. 
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‘*When a man’s wife, now, has money, a 
man can stand it,” says, at last, poor Issells to 
his wretched spouse; ‘‘ but when she hasn’t a 
cent, and is sickly besides, the best thing he 
can do is to cut his throat!” And he snaps 
his shears savagely together and blasphemes. 

The first Sunday after the wedding all Hop- 
pleton attends the church of Mr. Wall senior 
to see the couple. Quite a sensation as Mr. 
Merkes precedes his bride down the aisle— 
tall, thin, dry—perfectly aware of the wrong 
done him by the eyes of all there; somewhat 
grim for a bridegroom, differing only by reason 
of a new suit of clothes. Any body can see, 
however, that it is his wife who has brushed 
his hair. And Mrs. Merkes is very much the 
same—only with a coming and going of little 
blushes over her face, a dignity as of defiance, 
and little bits of nervousness over her manner, 
really charming to see; younger, too, a good 
deal, she seems to be. She has only one 
thought—a husband—my husband! And the 
thought clothes him to her eyes, as she sits be- 
side him, as with all excellence. 

“But how about the children?” 
pleton. 

‘“* Long-legged boys to make pants for. Oh, 
won't she be sick of her bargain!” says Issells. 
** Spank the younger ones like thunder as soon 
as she dare—see if she don’t!” 

At school during the week, at Sunday-school, 
going along the streets—for they visit the stores 
to buy this little thing and that now for them- 
selves—the children are closely inspected. They 
are evidently brightened up in some way. 

The fact is, to have a house of her own to at- 
tend to is delightful to Mrs. Merkes. All her 
father’s energy, long suppressed and souring 
upon itself for lack of object, now develops it- 
self wonderfully. The boys would be really 
manly fellows if they were dressed up a little, 
encouraged to hold up their heads. At least 
I'll see, says Mrs. Merkes to herself; and she 
goes to work on them with ardor. Her suc- 
cess astonishes herself. 

The poor little thing! says Mrs, Merkes to | 
herself of Mary; I wonder how she would look | 
if she was fitted up nicely. And she gr adually | 
begins to make a sack or so, then a full suit | 
for Mary, then a new-fashioned fancy apron she 
sees a picture of in the last Magazine. There 
is an undeveloped milliner in the late Miss Anna | 
Burleson, She takes a pleasure in planning and | 
cutting out and fitting for all the children she 
never dreamed of before. It is not the hind of 
work she has now to do, though; it is simply | 
that it is a work devolved on her to be done. | 
She has a position now to fill, a something to 
do; all her slumbering energies engage with | 
real delight in what lies before them. 

And so she grows to love the children. And | 
the children—very shy at first, poor little par- 
tridges !—grow to love her. She gradually be- 
comes aware of the fact that these are the only | 
children that will claim her care—becomes con- 
tented with them as such, people compliment 





| 
} 


asks Hop- 


| the seed of piety—now puts forth ? 


| from the soil yet. 
|him only a moment; 
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her so upon deems-~onee proud of them. X 
wonder; they all bloom under her hand lik, 
flowers closed hitherto to the sun. She is ra 
diant with the success of her efforts, And 
by-and-by, she sinks, naturally and comfort. 
ably, into the place and feeling of the energe 
ic mother of a large family. Is it because her 
unnatural state of mind has passed away tha 
the seed received into her heart in girlhood— 
In bec om- 
ing a wife to Mr. Merkes, and then, slowly, 
mother to his children, she becomes a Chris- 
tian too. With the esllewuens from the face 
flies the bitterness from the heart. Nature has 
resumed its sweet sway in her. Mrs. Merkes 
is a thousand times lovelier and happier than 
Anna Burleson. Every body acknowledges 
that. 

And it is this reconciles her father and mo- 
ther to the matter, slowly but surely. M 
Merkes, continuing his school, never bother: 
them—he is too proud for that. They grow 1 
esteem, even like him, though never as much; 
as Anna would have them, of course. 

It is all very well; but at last it doesn’t agr« 
with Mr. Merkes. It would be delightful to 
write him down as henceforth enjoying himself 
alittle. It would seem more natural too; but 
then it would not be the truth. For many, 
many years he has been kept going as by stress 
of circumstances. Now that the stress is sud- 
denly off of him, he relaxes somehow. He is 
as a ship which drives before the gale, kept 
afloat by the very force of the wind from be- 
hind, by the very heave of the sea from be- 
neath. The instant the wind lulls and the sea 


| ceases, down goes the ship to the bottom! 


Not twelve months had Mr. Merkes been 
married before he had one of his old attacks. 
Something seriously the matter this time with 
his digestion; dyspepsia in good earnest now ; 
fare being so much better, perhaps, Once he 
would have risen against the attack, resented 
it, resisted it, contradicted it, defied it, driven 
|it back. But prosperity had debilitated him ; 
‘he yielded from the first. But he had whole 
hours of the common-sense and calm of heaven 
even before he entered its gateway. 

‘“*What a lunatic I have been, Anna!” he 
said to his weeping wife. ‘‘ All my life—ever 
since I became a Christian at least—I have had 
an eternal heaven awaiting me, only a few years 
off at farthest; a reconciled and Almighty Fa- 
ther around me all the time, regarding me with 
infinite love and care; and yet I have all the 
way been tormenting and worrying myself about 
trifles. What a fool! Worse than that—what 
a sinner I have been in this! 

“We will be happy together hereafter,” 
sobbed his wife. 

‘*Hah! I don’t know about that! What 
about the other Mrs, Merkes already there ?” 

The thought sprang up instantly in his mind. 
All the old thistle-seed hadn't been purged 
But the idea tormented 
the next he actually 
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laughed aloud at his old folly, while his wife 
suspended her tears in wonder, 

‘* What an amazing fool I have been!” con- 
tinued the dying men, “All my life scourg- 
ing myself like an old ascetic ; putting pebbles 
in my own shoes; persisting in sleeping upon 
spikes ; crying, and cutting myself with every 
stone in reach among the tombs. And this 
when I might have followed Jesus instead— 
might have lived instead a sweet, simple, nat- 
ural life of childlike faith. If there is any pal- 
liation of my sin it is that I permitted my trou- 
bles to craze me almost.” 

And so Mr. Merkes falls into a gentle sleep, 
and his wife sits beside him and smoothes with 
her soft touch the thin gray hair which has 
known so many cross winds, and holds in her 
own the hand which has striven so many years 
with the bramble and the brier. He has sud- 
denly become younger in the face by twenty 
years. He murmurs, too, in his sleep of ‘* Lucy, 
Lucy.” Mrs. Merkes knows well who he means, 
and that he has gone back to days long before 
he ever heard of her; but she swallows it down, 
blames herself for even the passing pang it gives 
her. And he wakes again to thank and kiss her 
for all her love and care, and so passes quietly 
into the world of eternal peace. 


‘And now what about the children?” asks 
Hoppleton as it comes back from the burying. 

It has never occurred as a question to the 
widow. By this time George, Samuel, Alex- 
ander have become to her really and truly ‘*‘ my 
boys.” She has not cut out, and fitted, and 
played the mother to them so many months for 
nothing. Docile enough, poor things! previous 
discipline of their young lives had made them 
all that only too much. More spirit in them 
as well as docility these last few months. They 
are boys to be proud of. She knows, and they 
know, it is the doing of her hand, and she has 








not the least inclination to stop in her work. As 
to Mary, she is really her girl, “* My girl,” she 
loves to call her. None sweeter in Hoppleton. 
Hoppleton has told her so often enough, with 
many a ** Who woudd have thought, Mrs. Merkes, 
you ever could have done so well!” Mary is 
devoted to her; for love inevitably creates love. ° 
The death of any one of the children could not 
have afflicted their own mother more. In fact, 
she grows to forget that she is not their mother 
—the children have almost forgotten any other 
themselves. Not for half an instant does Mrs. 
Merkes permit Bug to put on any airs in regard 
to them. ‘To care for her children is now her 
only business in life. She accepts it as matter 
of course. She carries it ow with energy and 
success, 

**Tt’s my opinion her marrying that man was 
the most sensible thing Nan ever did in her 
life,” says practical Mr. Burleson one day to 
his stately wife. 

*“*Do you really think so?” asks his wife. 
‘*You didn’t at first, Mr. Burleson. I had no 
patience with her myself, as I told you and told 
her a thousand times, for wanting a husband. 
A woman at her age, too! It was indelicate; 
it was positively disgusting in her! We were 
differently constituted, I am sure. J never 
would have gone on as Anna did; I would 
have died first! But it is alldone now. Poor 
thing! However, I am not sorry Mr. Merkes 
is dead.” 

“*]T will therefore that the younger women 
marry,’” Mr. Burleson reads from the Bible 
which lies on the table before him, ‘‘ ‘ bear 
children, guide the house, give none oce*:.on 
to the =dversary to speak reproachfully.’” 

‘*Oh pshaw, nonsense!” says Mrs, Burleson. 
“And I am satisfietl Anna never would have 
married him if it hadn’t been for that terrible 
matter about little Lucy. And about that I've 
never been perfectly satisfied yet.” 





MY ENEMY’S 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


LILLA’S FLIGHT. 


DO not know how long I remained on the 

road outside Lilla’s gate that night. I 
only know that it* was dark, like midnight, 
before I thought of returning to Bowness, I 
have no way of expressing how I felt. My | 
happiness was an unspeakable, an almost un- | 
believable ecstasy, I felt happy—and humbled, 
deeply humbled. To know that that pure, no- 
ble heart had given itself up to me was indeed 
something to fill me with a sense of my own 
miserable demerits. I could have knelt on the 
bare road-side, and prostrated myself, and prayed 
of Heaven to help me that I might be less un- 
worthy, 

Yesterday I should have wished to do some 
good or great thing which might win me a place 





of regard in her memory, and redeem my barren 


DAUGHTER. 


life, and then die. To-day my veins are filled 
with the ecstasy and glory of living for her. 

I was resolved even more than ever to go to 
town at once. I would not make any effort to 
see Lilla again. I should be wholly unworthy 
of her if Ididso. There shall be nothing more 
that has the least appearance of secrecy. I will 
ask her openly of her father; and should he 
refuse, as I know he will, we will marry in de- 
fiance of him. Come the worst, it is not long 
before she will be of age to decide for herself. 
And he—even he—shall learn that I have not 
been influenced by any hope or wish to get his 
accursed money. No coin of his shall benefit 
me or mine, ° 

After a sleepless, restless, happy night, I 
started by the first train from Windermere. I 
strained and twisted out of the window of the 
carriage until we had quite lost sight of the 
lake, in the futile hope of getting a glimpse 
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somehow of the villa and the little demesne where | pearance, any thing that I had to tell her could 


I had found Lilla. I could not see the place, 
or, indeed, any thing near it. At last, I am 
ashamed to say, yielding to utter fatigue, I fell 
fast asleep, and slept in the carriage for hours, 

It is a long journey from Lake-land to Lon- 
don. It was far into evening when I got to 
town, and I went almost at once to Jermyn 
Street to see Christina. I was disappointed, 
however, in my desire to see her alone, for she 
had several visitors with her when I called. 

She looked surprised and even startled when 
I presented myself; but she compelled herself 
to receive me with external composure. 

“T never expected to see you so soon,” she 
said. ‘* You must have grown tired of Nature 
even more quickly than I predicted.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘I did not get tired of Na- 
ture; or, at least, that was not my reason for 
returning to town. But my companion” (I did 
not mention his name) ‘‘ had to desert me, and I 
didn’t care to stay among the mountains alone.” 

And I looked significantly at Christina. 

“ Afraid of being left to bleat alone, like 
Wordsworth’s lamb on the mountain-side, the 
plaintive spirit of the solitude,” interjected a 
young literary man present, who doubtless 
wanted to seem clever. 

‘Indeed? You were left alone? Then 
your fellow-traveler got tired of Nature first 
and left you ?” asked Madame Reichstein, look- 
ing with anxious eyes. 

** No, not that either; but some sudden call 
found him out even there among the mountains 


—he is such a dreadful fellow for sudden en- | 
He | 


gagements—and he had to hurry away. 
could not fix any time for his return, and so I 
followed his flight.” 

All this was said on both sides in the coolest 
and easiest tone—in that tone of semi-badinage 
which people generally adopt on nearly all sub- 
jects when indifferent ears are open to hear. 

Sut I knew that Christina was anxious and un- 


easy, and I only waited to get an opportunity | 
of exchanging a quiet word or two with her to | 


tell her all. 
The opportunity was soon made. 


that stood in a corner, as if she were looking 
for something. I came to her side. She had 
just said, in an eager under-tone, ‘* What is it, 


Emanuel?” and glanced up under her eye- 


lashes to see that no one was too near, when I 


saw a change come over her face ; and Mr. Lyn- | 


don, M.P., who had just then entered the room, 
approached her. 

His eyebrows contracted when he saw me. 
She instantly left me, and hurried to meet him. 
He led her to a sofa with an air of lordly def- 
erence, which had something of a sultan’s pat- 


She drew 
herself away to a little table covered with books | 


| well afford to remain untold until some more 
convenient opportunity. I was quietly with- 
| drawing, when, just as I passed near the sofa 
| where Christina sat, an artist I knew, who hap- 
| pened to be one of the company, asked, 
| “Did you leave Windermere only this morn- 
| ing, Temple ?” 
| Fire flashed under Mr. Lyndon’s heavy eye- 
brows, and he almost started—he almost seem- 
ed as if about to break in upon our conversa- 
tion. I noted the expression and manner, and 
I understood the meaning. The whilom par- 
per at Dives’s gate was the dreaded lover of 
| Dives's daughter. 

I confess that I felt some respect for the 
| self-constraint which enabled Mr. Lyndon to 
command his feelings in an instant, and to be- 

have as if he had never heard my friend's in- 
nocent question, In a moment Lyndon and 
Christina were conversing as before; and I left 
them to converse. I had always hated to see 
this man near Christina, and I was pained not 
less than ever to see him there now. So I left 
the place, where he seemed determined to stay, 

But I could not hate the man any more. 
There was a time, and that not long ago, when 
I thought it would have given me pleasure to 
humiliate and mortify him. I had no such 
feeling now. I made every allowance and ex 
| cuse for him: I desired sincerely to be as con- 
siderate as possible toward him. I would have 
| given much to be able to convince him of the 
integrity and the disinterestedness of my love 
for his daughter. I almost think I could have 
been induced, under proper encouragement, to 
beg his paternal blessing. In truth, my love 
| for Lilla and my happiness in her love swal- 
lowed up all mean hates, and spites, and ig- 
noble feelings of whatever kind within me. I 
was in fact almost in love with the world. The 
| nearest approach to anger I felt toward any 
human creature was toward Christina Braun. 
Her reception of Lyndon, her eager welcome 
of him, her absorbed attention to his talk, 
| seemed to me to bespeak a lamentable levity at 
a time when some crisis, which she appeared to 
think serious, was impending over her husband. 
| I walked home thinking over these things, 
| angry with Christina, and sorry for her; and 
| sometimes, indeed, full of deep, deep pity for 
her. It was ten o'clock when I reached home ; 
and I opened one of my windows upon the blue 
twilight of early summer, and sat without a 
lamp and smoked a cigar, and began to see my 
| way. I must write at once, this night, this 
| moment, to Mr. Lyndon. I must anticipate 
|any inquiry or discovery by him. He must 
know at once that no secrecy of any kind is in- 


| 
| 


tended. From this moment it is certain that 


ronage about it; and they presently began to| no power of man shall prevent me from mak- 
converse so earnestly that they seemed to for- ing Lilla Lyndon my wife; and he shall know 
get all around them. | the full truth. No idle feeling of pride or mor- 

I was resolved to wait no longer. If Chris- tified self-love shall restrain me from making 
tina had already forgotten all about her hus-| every effort to avert discord and disunion. 
band, and her anxiety regarding his disap-| Nothing shall prevent my acting toward Lilla 
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Lyndon’s father as her love deserves that I 
should act. He could no longer offend me. I 
had lost the right to complain. 

I lighted my lamp and wrote a letter. It 
was to him, and ran thus: 


“ Srr,—Not long since I endeavored to see 
you, and I was not successful. My object then 
was to pledge you my word as a man of honor 
that I would never place myself again in the 
way of meeting Miss Lilla Lyndon, or willing- 
ly be the cause of any disunion, however sligit 
and passing, between her and you. I was not 
favored with an interview. You believed me 
guilty of conduct you had reason to resent. I 
do not deny it, or defend myself. The prom- 
ise, however, which I could not make to you I 
made to myself, and I would have kept it. 

‘‘Chance—I am superstitious enough to 
think it Providence—ordered otherwise. I 
have just seen Miss Lyndon in Westmoreland. 
I declare that I had not the slightest idea that 
she was in that part of England. I declare 
too that I deliberately refused to know where 
she was, when I might (without knowledge or 
consent of hers) have learned it. Our meeting 
was as much a surprise to heras tome. This, 
however, I need not tell you. You know that 
she is incapable of deceit. 

‘‘T write now to ask you, as Lilla Lyndon’s 
father, for your permission to me to become a 
suitor for her hand. I will not affect to doubt 
that this proposal will cisplease you. I say 
sincerely I am not surprised that you should‘ 
have wished another husband for your daugh- 


I had hardly finished this letter when I 
heard the rattle of wheels in the street, and 
presently my. landlady herself came up and 
told me, with rather a significant twinkle in 
her eye, that a lady wished to speak to me 
very particular, 

“*Where is she ?” 

“T have shown her into the drawing-room. 
She said it didn’t matter about her name, but 
she must see you.” 

I hastened to the drawing-room, and found 
Christina Reichstein standing there. Her veil 
was down, but I could see through it that her 
face was very pale, and that her eyes sparkled. 

‘*Where is my husband, Emanuel?” she 
said, without any introductory word. 

‘**T can not tell you, Christina. I have told 
you nearly all that I know. He left me, and 
bade me tell you that you should hear from 
him soon.” 

** Where did he leave you? Where was he 
going? Who came for him? When did he 
say he would return ?” 

“Christina, I am not deeply in his confi- 
dence. He did not tell me where he was go- 
ing, nor did I ask any such question. He did 
say there was nothing to be alarmed at—imme- 
diately.” 

‘Who came for him—Benoni ?” 

I described the emissary. 

“Yes; Benoni. I thought so—I feared so; 
I hate that man.” 

‘**Ts he not true?” 

“True? Oh yes, too true. True to his 
wretched plots and plans. But there can be 
nothing to alarm me,” she went on, reassuring 





ter. But I say too that I am worthy of her 
thus far—that she has honored me frankly 
with her affection, For myself, I have but 
lately learned to the full how deep and devoted 
is my love for her. I stand amazed, and in- 
deed humbled, by the thought of ber affection 
for me—humbled because I have nothing to 
give in return. 

“You are doubtless a rich man; your fa- 
vorite daughter would in the ordinary course 
bring a fortune to her husband. Not so in 
my case, If Lilla Lyndon honors me with 
her love, and you give your consent, I receive 
her, and her alone. I will not consent to re- 
ceive one penny’s-worth of pecuniary advant- 
age. Even you shall at least have no reason 
to suspect me of a mercenary motive. I can 
myself maintain my wife at least in comfort, 
theugh not in splendor; and I think Lilla Lyn- 
don does not care for splendor. 

“I wait your reply, and add nothing else. 
Nothing that I could say could honestly put 


my appeal in any better light to you. It! 


should never have been made, did it only con- 
cern my own happiness. I make it believing 
that it also concerns the happiness of her 
whom I am sure you love. 
‘*T have the honor to be 
** Your obedient servant, 
** EMANUEL TEMPLE. 
“Grones Stamrorp Lyrnpon, Esq., M.P.” 


| bereclf. “T have not heard a syllable of any 
|thing. Is it not very hot?” 
I opened the window near her. She threw 
back her veil. She looked pale as a ghost. 
“No; there can be nothing of any moment,” 
she said, looking at me anxiously for confirma- 
| tion of her hopes. ‘‘I believe is still in 
| town, and has not heard of any thing ?” 
And she named an Italian name known of 
all men; a name identified with revolutionary 
| movement for more than a quarter of a century. 
“T can satisfy you as to his being in town, 
| Christina. I passed him at Knightsbridge as 
| I came along, not an hour ago. He was walk- 
|ing very quietly and slowly—quite unconcern- 
| edly, to all appearance,” 
| ‘Then there can be nothing. It must be 
_ only some one of those ordinary journeyings.” 

‘*But don’t people say,” I asked, malig- 
nantly, ‘“‘that the Chief prefers stirring up 
rebellions with the long arm of the lever—that 
he generally directs an Italian insurrection 
| from a safe stand-point here in London ?” 

‘* People do say it, I believe,” she replied, 
coldly, “who know nothing of him, and have 
no sympathy with his cause, or perhaps with 
any thing that is noble and high. You ought 
not to say it.” 

I felt a little ashamed and penitent. 

“T am sure,” I said, after a short pause, 
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‘‘that I heard Benoni, if it was he, speak to 
Salaris about the necessity of being in Paris at 
once.” 

“In Paris? Oh, come, this is the only im- 
portant word you have let fall yet. In Paris? 
If you had only mentioned that before, I should 
have felt greatly relieved. It is nothing defin- 
ite, then? It is only some organizing affair: 
to seek for aid, or advice, or friends, or some- 
thing.” 

“Yes. I don't see how they can well fight 
for Italian liberty in Paris. Indeed, Madame 
Reichstein, I don’t believe there is much cause 
for alarm. Perhaps the battle won't come off 
just yet: threatened governments live long.” 

**You are in a sneering humor, Emanuel, 
and I don’t like to meet people in such humor ; 
but I am a good deal relieved by what you tell 
me. And now, before I go, let me scold you 
for having left me this evening so hastily. Why 
did you not wait, and tell me all you knew ?” 

**Tn fact, I had nothing to tell; and you had 
other people with you.” 

“They all left very soon. You might have 
waited a little; I have no one to confide in but 
you.” 

“No one?” 

**No one, now that my husband is away. I 
don’t know why you look at me with such an 
expression; I think you ought to explain what 
you mean.” 

** Christina, I don’t ask explanations, or offer 
any. J have nothing to explain.” 

“Yes, you have something,” she replied, with 
energy. ‘You have to explain vour manner to 
me—your suspicious manner, and your looks, 
which seem to insinuate something that I do 
not understand—that I will not understand.” 

** Ay, will not understand!” I said, with em- 
phasis. 

** Will not understand, then, if you like to 
have itso. Whathave I done that you, my old- 
est friend, look on me so coldly? Have I not 
now enough to distract and torment me without 
that? There is nothing I am ashamed of, al- 
though there is much I am sorry for. You are 
changed toward me; why—why ?” 

“Christina, I don't like your way of life; I 
tell you that frankly—indeed, you know it al- 
ready. I don’t like to see that man Lyndon 
hanging about you in the way he does—now 
too, when, for aught you and I can tell, your 
husband may be in some serious danger. I 
don’t like to hear your name coupled with his 
in a way that—well, in the way that people do 
couple it.” 

Christina blushed, or flushed rather. 

**My husband knows of Mr. Lyndon’s visits. 
What right has any one else to—” 

“No right, Christina. JZ claim no right. 
You insisted on knowing why I seemed sur- 


prised, or cold, or something of that kind; I | 


have told you the reason.” 
“T didn’t mean you, Emanuel; I meant the 
idle people whose babble and malignant trash 





about yourself, let me tell you, as well as about 
me. How do you know what things are being 
said of you and of me? How do you know 
what vile gossip may have reached my hus- 
band’s ear—which he scorns to believe? Who 
can tell what people might say, if they knew, 
for example, that I have come in this way to 
visit you at night alone ?” j 

There was much of her old winning way 
about this, which, coming as it did now, brought 
a vague, subtle sense of deceit to my mind, 

** Come, Emanuel, dear old friend, have faith 
in me. Let there be one at least who thinks 
well of me—one here I mean—for my husband 
thinks well of me, better, far better than I could 
ever deserve of Aim. If you knew him well, 
and knew how he trusts me, you would not, and 
could not, believe me capable of deceiving him. 
He knows that Mr. Lyndon visits me; and he 
knows why. Itis his doing altogether ; that is 
all I can tell you now; but you shall know more 
before long. Je is all confidence and trust, 
My dear friend, you and I are very good people 
in our way, but we are not like him.” 

She spoke now with a dash of sarcasm in her 
tone, and with a quivering lip. 

‘**Christina, I do believe I have done you 
wrong.” 

She sprang up and caught my hand in a wild 
way. 

“Yes, I do fully believe I have been sus- 
pecting you wrongfully. I don’t pretend t 
account for what I have certainly observed—” 

She smiled half maliciously. 

“ Although perhaps even now a conjecture 
does start up in my mind which seems to ex- 
plain it—but I will not ask you for any explana- 
tion—” 

“No, Emanuel. Believe me without ask- 
ing for any explanation now.” 

**AndIdo. Iam sorry for having wronged 
you; and I am more sorry still for the cireum- 
stances that have entangled you in what I can 
not help thinking a sort of -humiliation; and 
which will end, I fear, in the wreck of your 
happiness.” 

**My happiness is wrecked, Emanuel! It 
went down long, long ago. I would give all to 
be young again, to begin again. The old im- 
memorial yain regret! To be young again, 
Emanuel—to have the chance of beginning 
again, and doing something better! I sold my 
soul, and I have got a heap of fairy gold in ex- 
change; and it has turned into withered old 
leaves.” 

My heart was deeply moved by the state of 
almost abject despair into which she had worked 
herself. I endeavored to say something in the 
way of commonplace reassurance; but she cut 
me short impetaously, petulantly. 

“Don’t, Emanuel; I want no condolence. 
I dare say every thing is for the best, and all 
right, and all that: that sort of stuff never made 
any one feel any the happier. If I were to ask 
you, Don’t I look pale, and wretched, and ugly, 


you repeat—people who babble malignant trash | at this very moment? you would say something 
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complimentary, I dare say. It would not re- 


assure me. I have had compliments enough in | 


my day, and they have done me much good! 


I have cried my eyes quite red, and my cheeks | 


quite pale: mock tears on the stage, and real 
tears at home, make sad work of one’s beauty, 
Emanuel. You find the world well enough, no 
doubt; you were always a patient, contented 
kind of being, and did not trouble yourself 
about any thing, as women do. Besides, you 
have special reason for happiness now. You 
have seen Lilla Lyndon.” 

** How do you know ?” 

“J heard, only an hour since, that she was in 
the Lake country; and I knew by your air of 
brightness and triumph, and—oh, something 
wholly unspeakable—that you had seen the lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Yes, I have seen her.” 

“ And you will persevere, then; and you will 
not be warned; and you will take this child 
away from her father and her family? Oh, 
don’t protest and look angry ; she will go if you 
ask her; and you think you can break all the 
bonds of association thus, and yet find the wo- 
man you tear away fxom friends and family and 
habits happy in the end? You know nothing 
of women, Emanuel; you never did. She will 
plunge into any gulf with you now; she will 
awake with a shiver some day, and turn a pale 
face of silent reproach on you. I don’t think 
the poor girl would scold.” 

‘You are a prophet of evil omen, Christina.” 

“ A screech-owl, am I not?” 

“But I am not dismayed.” 

“You believe in this girl’s firmness and con- 
stancy, and knowledge of her own mind ?” 

‘I do, as fully as I believe in Heaven; far 
more fully, very likely. I know Lilla Lyndon ; 
I don’t know Heaven.” 

“You think the bonds of love will prove 
stronger with her than the bonds of habit ?” 

“T do.” 

Christina shrugged her shoulders; but re- 
turned to the charge. 

“She lives now in Connaught Place ?” 

“She does.” 

** And you propose to live— ?” ‘ 


“Tn a small house in Brompton or Kensing- | 


ton, say.” 

“She has carriages and horses, grooms and 
maids without stint ?” 

**Yes; and it will try my resources, proba- 
bly, to keep a miniature brougham, a couple of 
maids, and a boy in buttons. Connu, Christina. 
All that I know, and have thought of.” 

** And she will sit at home of nights and do 
crochet, while you sing at the Opera with some 
Finola ?” 

**No, Christina. I mean to give up the Op- 
era—I am sick of it. Any thing I can do is bet- 
ter done in the concert-room. I will at all events 
try to make her happy, if she will have me.” 

“Happy—after she has quarreled with her 
father, and been discarded by him ?” 

**She will not quarrel with her father.” 


‘* Emanuel, you are out of your senses.” 
“No, Christina. Iam coming to my senses 
}—at last!” 

I do not know why I made this reply. I 
suppose I was merely carried away by antago- 
nism and her last words. She flushed as if she 
had been smitten en the cheek, and her bosom 
heaved up and down like little waves, and she 
indulged in her familiar action of throwing back 
that hair from her brow and shoulder. She 
turned away for a moment; and then laying 
| her hand gently on my arm, she said in a soft- 
| ened tone: 
| **You do not think I wish you not to be hap- 
py ?” 

*Oh no, Christina!” 
| “Oh, do not, do not! Iwish you to be hap- 
| py, most sincerely. I only feared and doubted ; 
| but all that is nonsense. Indeed, I long to see 
|you happy. I shall feel when I see it that my 
| expiation is out, and my penance removed, J 
| only feared that perhaps you did not know her, 
|or'she you. I suppose a woman always feels 
| jealous of another who—I don’t know really 
| what I am saying! Emanuel, remember I was 
| the first who told you Lilla Lyndon loved you! 
| My dear, I read it in the child’s eyes before 
| she knew it herself. But you—you do love her 
—now ?” 

“Yes, Christina, Ido. I know her now, and 
I love her.” 

“Then I hope and pray that you may be hap- 
| py, and that the future may recompense for any 
waste of the past. 1 will pray for you, Eman- 
| uel, and for her. Do you know I am a Catho- 

lic now ?” 

** A Roman Catholic 

**A Roman Catholic, if you will,” she said, 
| with a faint smile. ‘ Yes, I have been so for 
| some time. What would my brother and his 
| pious Lutheran wife in Kénigsberg—you re- 
| member them, Emanuel ?—say, if they knew? 
Yes, I sought peace; and I trust I have found 
it. You do not know—no man could know— 
how empty and blank my life has been. I have 
| none of the true joys of life, and I shall never 
j}have. Other women, whatever their disap- 
| pointments, have some comfort to cheer them, 
| to look forward to, when they cease to be young; 
but I! Ab! aman can’t know.” 

Yet I did know. I knew what she thought 
of, at least. What woman will not mourn over 
the quiver that is empty of arrows ? 

‘“‘Come,” she said, ‘I must go. It is al- 
most midnight; and this is a mad escapade. 
I am wasting my own time and yours.” 

As she rose to go her eyes glanced at the 
looking-glass, which, in the true style of a 
Brompton lodging, adorned my chimney-piece. 

‘*Emanuel,” she asked, quite seriously, “have 
I not greatly changed for the worse? But you 
won't tell me. And then—don’t say any thing 
—so changed since I used to watch for you in 
the window every evening, long ago! Ah, 
those were pleasant days! I too shall soon 
leave the stage. I must in any case, I am 
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resolved to go in my full prime of voice. 
will go and live somewhere quietly in Switzer- | 
land, I think, if my poor Salaris can be per- | 
suaded to give up his dreams, and if he comes | 
safely out of this present business. I don’t 

well know what I shall do without the excite- | 
ment of applause. It is a fearful thing for a 
woman who has nothing but excitement to live 
on, But I made my bed, and must lie on it.” 

“Christina, my dearest, earliest friend, it | 
grieves my heart to see you so unhappy. Is | 
there nothing that can be done? Do confide | 
inme. Is there nothing?” 

‘* Nothing, oh, nothing,” she answered, with | 
a sad wan smile. “I have now, oh, thank | 
Heaven, a true and warm religion to fill my 
heart. Then, Emanuel, you forgive me all?” 

** Dear Christina, what is there to forgive ?” 

‘* Yes, yes, there is. 1 left you for the sake 
of my own career and my own ambition. I | 
went forth on my fool’s errand and left you, 
and it was long before you recovered wholly, 
and—and ceased to think about me.” 

**Tt was indeed.” 

‘But you are now free again, and happy, | 
and hopeful; and all the past is sponged out, | 
and I am forgiven ?” 

“Oh, surely, surely; if you ‘ill have it that | 
I have any cause or right—” 

**There, that willdo. And we are friends ?” 

** Friends, Christina, forever.” 

She leaned toward me, and kissed me on the 
forehead. 

‘*We may not meet again,” she said, ‘‘ ex- 
cept before many eyes ; and besides,” she added, 
with a wild, sweet smile, ‘it is no wrong now.” 

With that kiss of peace she left me; that 
was the funeral ceremony of a long, long, vain 
love now dead. 

I went down with her to her brougham. Her 
German ‘familiar’ was waiting for her, and 
they drove away. 

She was, then, a Roman Catholic. I after- 
ward learned that she had been formally so only 
afew months. I was not sorry for it. I was | 
of no particular creed, and could never ani- | 
mate my mind, though in my blank and lonely | 
years I often tried, into any warm interest in | 
the differences of denominations, and the nar- | 
row theological questions on the solution of | 
which so many good people are content to rest 
their hopes of heaven. I could never believe | 
in the power of any faith to monopolize the | 
right of granting passports into heaven. Many | 
people, I often thought, seem to liken heaven 
practically to that famous cave in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” the doors of which opened at the ut- 
terance of a few cabalistic words, equally power- 
ful in their operation whether he who pronounced | 
them understood what he was saying, or com- | 
prehended no syllable of its meaning. But I 
was glad, somehow, to think of Christina kneel- 
ing at a Roman Catholic altar. She seemed 
the kind of being destined specially to be a| 
Roman Catholic. Born to be sustained after | 
every spring of impulse, passionate, warm- 


} 


We! 


ir, 
hearted, and yet in some sense egotistica] 
and subjective; strong and bold in impulse, 
yet feeble in purpose, and especially lacking 
that steadfast, stony patience, which, indeed, 
is almost exclusively a man’s quality—that 
proud, inexorable patience which, even in 
great natures, as Macaulay truly says, is often 
mistaken for the patience of stupidity; hers 


|was a nature thoroughly suited to lean for 


support on the arm of a faith rich in conso- 
lations for every mood, in appliances to soothe 
every impatience and strengthen every weak- 
ness. I could easily understand how that 
heart, so passionate and loving, yet so fitful 
and ambitious, warmed toward a faith among 
the very ceremonials of whose ministry are 


| 7 
| sympathy and confidence and ready pardon. 
| She, the disappointed wife, the childless mo- 


ther, the ambitious artist who had won success 
and found it barren, what was left for her but 


|such ready and sensuous consolations as are 


found in the religion of Rome ? 

At last I had begun to understand Christina 
Braun. I have written to little purpose if the 
reader does not already understand her. She 
was not the kind of being,I had once imagined. 
Hers was not the clear, strong, self-reliant, self- 
contained soul I had once believed it. How, 
indeed, I now asked myself, could I ever have 
thoughtso? Did not a word, a mood, a chance 


| decide almost every successive chapter of her 
lace ~ 

life ? 
| Shining in those dark and glittering eyes? 


Was not strength of sudden impulse 


was not instability of purpose shown in those 
fair, soft, tremulous outlines? Vivacity of 
emotion was indicated in the sensitive lips, 
weakness of purpose in that rounded cheek 
and chin. All those years she had been 


| looking for happiness in many paths, and had 


not found it, because she gave up too soon each 
place of search and sought anew. She had al- 
ways been seeking an object in our darkling 
life, but had never gazed long or steadfastly 
enouch through the darkness in order that the 
way and the end might become clear to her. It 
was natural that she should take to the stage-life 
and to music—music, that most bewitching of 
delusio#&, that intoxication of the soul, in which 
a nature like hers would find all that the Ori- 
ental finds in his haschez. She had sold her soul 
to the unreal: they who do so soon find them- 
selves but shadowless ghosts among the real. 
Easy to understand how Christina Braun 
could believe herself accomplishing a high des- 
tiny when first enraptured by the success of a 
career where the honors follow so quickly on 
the victory that they are in fact its very echo. 
No success in life is so intoxicating as that of 
a great prima donna. Think of the patient 
author laboring for years at some work on 
which he stakes his fame and his happiness, 
and the fame never perhaps in his lifetime 
spreads beyond the appreciation of a few re- 
views and the admiration of one or two coteries. 
Think of the inventor wasting away his brains 
to make perfect some great scheiue, which an- 
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other man at the other end of the country may | sent to your becoming a suitor to Miss Lilla 
be all the while forestalling, or which may in| Lyndon. I do not believe that such a course 
the end only bring money to the capitalist who | could possibly conduce to my daughter's happi- 
buys it, and whose name it is destined to bear. | ness, of which J still consider myself the most 
Think ‘of the gray old soldier, whose terribly- | competent judge, and of which, at all events, I 
earned honors only come in time to decorate | am the natural and legal guardian. 
his corpse. And then think of the successful| ‘‘ You are good enough to say that you would 
singer adorned with the gifts of emperors, and | accept my daughter without any fortune. This 
greeted in turn with the plaudits of every civil- | offer probably seems to you magnanimous and 
ized capital. Who in St. Petersburg cares for | romantic, It might possibly i impress my daugh- 
the great English savant? What London aud- ter in the same way. She is still, as you know, 
ience thrills at the entrance of the Italian poet? | very young. You will allow me, however, as a 
But the great singer goes from state to state, | man of the world, to remark that such an offer, 
and is the idol and delight of every people she | while very easily made, could in no case be fol- 
visits, and the fame which precedes and follows | lowed by any result. Were I willing to accept 
her is like the language of the music she inter- | your proposal to marry Miss Lilla Lyndon, you 
prets—cosmopolitan and universal. | will, of course, perceive that common regard 
But when all this has been tasted, and the | for her interest and her happiness would com- 
delight exhales, what remains for the sated and | pel me to take care that she was provided with 
sickened heart? The joy of the Art itself? | such means as I could contribute toward main- 
Yes, if one has loved the art only, and for the | taining her in the station to which she has been 
art's sake ; but what remains for one whose joy | accustomed. 
was only in the intoxication of the false emo- | ‘*You will perhaps, for the future, see the 
tions and the meretricious successes which the | propriety of withholding attentions which are 
art can be made the instrument to procure ? | in every way unwelcome, and of refraining from 
What earthly reality can sustain and nourish | making proposals which can only meet with 


the nature which has lived in the delusion of 


music and the delusion of fame? I know of | 


nothing. I thought it but natural that, awak- 


ened from those delusions, Christina should | 
seek repose in that most fascinating and sublime | 


emphatic rejection. 

‘*T have the honor to remain, Sir, your obe- 
| dient servant, 
‘*Grorce Stamrorp Lynpon, 


* Emancvet Temp e, Esq.” 


of all delusions which exhales from the perfumed | 


incense of the Church of Rome. 

Thus I remained for some time, thinking 
over Christina and the change that had come 
upon her. For a long time, even before I knew 
it, the witchery of her influence over me had 
been fading. Her nature seemed to have been 


lowered somehow, and unidealized. Some-| 


times, indeed, the old influence awoke again, 
and her fascination, her ardor, her generous im- 
pulses quite conquered me; but if I had been | 
given to self-analysis, I might have found that 
her influence over me was most powerful when 
I was not near her. When lately I still be- 
lieved that I loved her, it was the memory of 
my own youth and hers that I truly loved. I 
believe that a man who has been badly wound- 


| I had expected nothing better. I was not 
‘surprised. I could not be angry. Having 
Lilla’s love, I could afford to bear the cold re- 
buffs of Lilla’s father. I was not discouraged. 
| It would not in any case’ be long until Lilla 
| came of age and could do as she pleased; and 
if her love for me could stand the test of that 
| delay—as I now fully believed it could—no 
| power on earth should prevent me from making 
| her my wife. 
| I wrote to Lilla, telling her what I had done, 
| and the purport of her father’s answer, but soft- 
ening as far as I could the tone and temper of 
it. I wrote full of love and confidence; bade 
her wait but a little, and all would be well; 
| pledged her my earnest, unalterable affection, 


ed in a limb, and suffers great agony, and at | | and my full faith in hers, In the conviction of 
last has the limb amputated, is long haunted by | ‘her love I seemed to myself to move in an at- 
the echo of the pain, which he now can not | | mosphere of purple and rose-color. 
really feel any more. And so it was with my | Days and days passed away, and I received 
feelings toward Christina Braun of late. They /no answer. I grew restless, but hardly uneasy. 
were the echo of a passionate love and a bitter |She doubtless found it difficult to write; per- 
agony. | haps she was not willing even to pen a few clan- 
I thought of her so sadly that, for the time, | destine lines, but preferred nobly and patiently 
I almost forgot myself and what I had to do, | to wait. I did not for a moment doubt of her 
and the letter that lay written on my desk. | love, or fear lest she might have repented, or 
I sealed my letter, and went with it myself to drawn back, or been talked into acquiescence 
the post. Next evening I received the follow- | with her father’s wishes. 
ing answer: | Suddenly I heard a rumor which startled me, 


“Conxavont Prace. | and which gradually deepened into certainty.* 


‘* Sir,—I do not stop to express any surprise | Lilla Lyndon had been brought by her fa- 
at the nature of the proposal contained in your | ther from Westmoreland to his country seat in 
letter. I give it the reply which you appear to | Leicestershire. The very first day of her re- 
anticipate. I utterly decline to give my con- | moval there she left his house; she came to 
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London by the train, and thence disappeared, 
no one could tell whither. 

I had a stormy interview with 
who came, excited and furious, to my lodgings. 
I could tell him nothing; and I am bound to 
say he came rather to denounce me as the orig- 
inal cause of the disunion in his family than 
out of any suspicion that Lilla’s flight had been 
concerted between her and me. 
daughter too well to suspect any thing of the 
kind. He could only suppose that she had fled 
to take refuge in the bosom of some wild and 
romantic school-friend, who would regard the 
whole thing as a delightful chapter of romance 
in real life. He had gone or written or sent to 


Mr. Lyndon, 


every one he could think of, and he was wait- | 


ing in agony of expectancy to hear of her ar- 
rival somewhere. 


Characteristically, he never thought of yield- | 


ing to her love. 

**T can not be civil to you, Sir,” he said, as 
he left me. 
until, in a cursed hour, you saw my foolish 
daughter. I will take good care when she 
comes back that you never see her again until 
she has recovered her senses.” 

**You have driven your daughter from your 
house,” I answered, ‘‘and you know it in your 
heart. You can never change my feelings or 
hers.” 

**Then you still mean to pursue this foolish, 


romantic girl—this—this child, Sir?” he asked, | 


with a scowl. 


** Until Lilla Lyndon herself asks me to re- | 
lease her from such engagement as we have 


” 


made,” I said, *‘ I shall never change. 

Characteristically, too, he never thought of 
his poor relations in Paris. He had ransacked 
his brain not to omit one of the families and 
friends Lilla might have sought refuge with; 
but they were all West End people with coun- 
try houses. 
to two old school-fellows of Lilla’s lately mar- 
ried ; one in Scotland, one in Florence. Nay, 
he even thought of the maid who had lost her 
place for being too faithful to Lilla, and he had 
had her hunted up to no purpose. It was quite 
possible, he thought, that a romantic and head- 
strong young lady might take refuge in the fam- 
ily of a favorite servant. That would be like 
something in a novel, and, after all, would not 
be quite unladylike; the lady and the servant 
would still hold their relative places. It never 


occurred to him as possible that his daughter | 


could condescend to fly for shelter and expose 
her family quarrels to a pair of poor relations 
who now taught a school and had lately let 
lodgings. 


De Se 
CHAPTER XXX. 


A YEAR'S TRIAL. 


I nap thought of the poor relations very soon. 
Nothing seemed to me more probable than that 
Lilla, having resolved to leave her father’s 


He knew his | 


‘There was happiness in my house | 


His suspicions principally turned | 
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; a 
| house, would go to the lately-found relatives to 
whom she had been kind and who had known 
| me, rather than to any of the friends of her fa- 
| ther, 

I was hardly surprised when, the very day 
after I had seen Mr. Lyndon, I received a let- 
ter addressed in a woman’s hand which I knew 

|—the hand of Lilla, the elder Lilla, Lyndon, 
This was what it contained: ; 


‘*My DEAR OLD Emanvet,—Do you know 
whom we have got with us, sheltered here—a 
little dear white pigeon—not at all trembling 
or weak though, but full of pluck ? 
Lilla, Sheis the sweetest girl I ever knew, and 
so fresh and green that I feel like her mother, 

** Now you know why she is here. My uncle 
| worried her to death with his pompous old non- 
sense. But you know that, after all, she must 
go back to him or come to some terms; and 
| perhaps her plucky conduct this time may con- 
vince him that she is not a silly little child. | 
can tell you she has a spirit which rather amazed 
me. 

**Well, I have written to her father; of 
| course I must, you know. Mamma would have 
| it so, and, indeed, I knew it must be done. But 
| this goes to you by the same post. I made up 
my mind not to give the flinty-hearted parent 
any advantage that he is not entitled to; and 
if I were you, and you are really the true and 
firm Emanuel I knew, then I think you had 
better—I have confused this sentence, but no 
Inatter—come over here and have it out with 
him. She is worth making a fight for; and if 
I were a man, and such a girl were good enough 
to bestow a thought on me, I should like to see 
the father, mother, or grandmother that could 
get her away from me. 

‘**T have written this in nonsensical style, but 
you won't mind. I am heart and soul with her 
and you. 

“‘ Always your friend, dear Emanuel, 
**Litta Lynpon.” 


My cousin 


| 

| Of course I crossed the Channel at once. 
| There was, I found, a steamer for Dieppe from 
Newhaven leaving rather earlier than the Do- 
|ver mail-boat. I chose it for two reasons: 
first, there was the less delay, and it was some- 
thing to be on the move; next, there was the 
less chance of my finding myself a fellow-passen- 
ger of Mr. Lyndon. 

When I got into Paris it was not yet seven 
| o'clock in the morning. I went to one of the 
| hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, bathed and dressed, 
|and went through some attempt at breakfast, 

and then started to walk through the Champs 
Elysées and by the Elysée Palace to that part 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré where the Lyndons 
|lived. I calculated that I should reach it by 
nine o'clock, which seemed as early as I could 
| possibly venture to present myself. 

| It was Sunday morning, and already the 
place was flooded with holiday-makers. 

Somewhere by one of the great ministerial 
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offices near the Rue Royale I felt a hand laid 
firmly on my arm, and looking round I saw the 
black, peering eyes of my hated acquaintance, 
Stephen Lyndon, fixedonme. He was dressed 
quite in French fashion, and looked thoroughly 
like a Frenchman. 

What an interruption! What a delay! 

At first I began to think that he really had 
gone mad; for he talked loudly in French to 
me, rejoiced to see me in town, asked when I 
had come back from Russia, and other such 
nonsense, meanwhile keeping his arm firmly in 
mine, and walking by my side with his head as 
high in air as he could manage to raise it. At 
last, when we got to a quiet spot in the Champs 
Elysées under a clump of trees, where by some 
chance there then was a deserted spacé around 
us, he dropped his jabber and began: 

“So you are in this business too, you most 
deluded Temple! Go back again, if you have 
an ounce of brains in your head! Look here, 
Temple; I told you lately I had come rather to 
like you, that is, not absolutely to detest you. 
Now I give you the greatest possible proof of 
my friendship. I doubt if Damon would have 
done as much for Pythias—I do, on my soul! 
Leave Paris by the next train; and laugh at 
the fools who brought you here. They won't 
echo the laugh, I promise you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean; andI am in 
no humor for foolery.” 

“Are you not? ‘To see you here one would 
not think so. But the affectation of innocence 
is lost on me, Temple. Man, I know all about 
it; I know who are here; I know Goodboy is 
coming; I know they are duping him too, and 
not giving the old idiot the faintest notion of 
what they are at! But here he is, thank God! 
The dies ira has come, Temple; and I shall 
give a few of my enemies something. But of 
all men else, I had avoided thee, Temple! 
How on earth they got you into this, or what 
possible use they thought they could make of 
you, I can’t for the life of me imagine. But 
get back. Vaude retro! Take my advice. I 
had always a genius for advising others. Leave 
Paris. Don’t be found here to-nigiit. A nod 
is as good as a wink, you know! Adieu; and 
remember, if you are concerned hereafter in 
writing my biography, that cence in my life I 
did a good turn when I had positively nothing 
to gain by it!” 

He withdrew his hand from my arm, became 
a Frenchman again, saluted me in Parisian 
style, and turned back in the direction whence 
he had come. 

Another time I dare say I should have dis- 
cerned quickly enough a gleam of meaning in 
his words. But now I was so glad to find I 
had really got rid of him without loss of time, 
and that he evidently knew nothing of what 
had brought me to Paris, that no other impres- 
sion whatever was left upon my mind. 

Not far from the Palace of the Elysée, in a 
little avenue running at right angles with the 
street of the Faubourg St. Honoré, was the old- 


| fashioned house, with a small court, in which 

the lady who had entered into a sort of combi- 
| nation with Lilla Lyndon the elder kept her 
| modest school for the education of French and 
| English demoiselles. A carriage was at the 
| door when I came up, and I assumed that Mr. 
| Lyndon had forestalled me. 

Yes, Mademoiselle Lyndon was at home, the 
| concierge told me; and the bell for mademoi- 
selle’s apartment was rung. 

In a moment my old friend came running 
down, looking very plump and healthy, her 
| dark eyes sparkling with excitement. 
| “Oh, you dear old Emanuel!” exclaimed 
| this impetuous young lady, and she kissed me 
| twice before I had time to speak. ‘* You are 
| just in time! Haven't you been creating a 
| pretty disturbance in a well-regulated family! 
| Come on; no time to be lost.” 
| She led me up stairs; then into a small dark 
| room with floor gleaming in wax; then opened 

a pair of folding-doors which divided us froma 


larger room; led me into this, and announced, 
| ce Mr. Temple.” 

This room was brighter than the other, and 
had windows opening upon a little garden where 
there were vines. A sofa was near the win- 

| dow, and there Lilla Lyndon—my Lille -was 
| seated, looking pale and distressed, but very 
| beautiful, and calm, and resolute. 

She was dressed in some dark color, very 
plainly ; she always dressed plainly, and looked 
for that very reason all the more remarkable in 

her beauty. The most careless glance must 
| have seen that her face was of exquisite shape ; 
that her complexion was singularly pure, trans- 
parent, colorless. Her habitual expression of 
something akin to melancholy gave the greater 
charm to the sudden flashes of bright happiness 
| which were called up with ease by any glad- 
|some thgught or word, and which lighted her 
face like that of a joyous child. This moment, 
| as I saw her first, she looked wholly sad. One 
| of her hands held a vine leaf, which she had 
plucked from the stems that trailed in through 
| the open window. 

I saw in an instant her face pass through its 
most sudden and beautiful change. When I 
looked on her first her eyes were downcast, and 

|she was, as I have said, all melancholy and 
pale. Her eyes flashed light on me when my 
name was spoken, and something like a color 
came into her cheek. 

On a chair close to the sofa sat her father. 
He had had her other hand in his; he dropped 
it suddenly and sharply when I came in, and 
wheeled round to confront me, and his face 
flushed a deeper tint, and his teeth clicked to- 
gether at the sight of me. 

Standing at a little distance, and looking 
wretchedly alarmed and uncomfortable, was my 
old landlady, Mrs. Lyndon. I am bound to 
say that her expression of countenance seemed 
to ask me if I didn’t think things were bad 
enough already, without thus coming to com- 
plicate them. 


| 


| 
| 
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A mirror was over the chimney-piece straight 
before me, and in it I could see the face of the 


She 
Her 


elder Lilla, who had introduced me. 
looked quite delighted and triumphant. 
very curls spoke saucy triumph. 

“Lilla,” said her uncle, in his harsh, cold 
voice, *‘ this is not fair; I did not expect this,” 

“Oh, Lilla, my dear! Good gracious!” 
murmured Mrs. Lyndon. 

Meanwhile I crossed the room and approach- 
ed my Lilla. Her father made a gesture as 
if he would interpose, but controlled himself. 
Lilla gave me her hand without speaking. I 
kissed it. Her eyes met mine fearlessly, and 
they told me of a generous confiding love, for 
one glance of which a man might be glad to 
die. When she gave her hand to me she 
dropped the vine leaf she had plucked. I took 
up the leaf and kept it. 


All this, of course, occupied not an instant 


of time. 

Then Mr. Lyndon addressed me. 

*“*Mr. Temple, I certainly did not expect to 
see you here to-day. I do not see what right 
you had to come—no, pray excuse me for one 
moment. A man in my position might natu- 


rally and properly decline to see you, or permit | 


your interference in any way, where you cer- 
tainly have in fact no—well, no—ah—/ocus 
standi. But I have a great objection to scenes 
of all sorts in private life, and we are not now 
rehearsing Lucia di Lammermoor ; therefore, to 
save argument ard scenes, and all that, I con- 
sent to admit you for the time to this agreeable 
family conference. Well, then, Mr. Temple, I 
have come to take home my daughter. I sup- 
pose I have a right to do so? 
honor me by showing such an interest in my 
affairs, any objection to urge ?” 

All this was said, of course, in a tone of cold 
grating sarcasm, intended to offend, and yet to 
stop short of being directly offensive. I was 
certainly not in the least likely to heed his tone 
or manner. Why should 1? Had not Lilla’s 
silent face told me enough ? 

**Yes, Mr. Lyndon, I have an objection to 
urge.” 

**Ha, indeed! I propose to take home my 
daughter, who is a minor; and you, who are 
an entire stranger, have an objection to urge. 
Hum, the objection ?” 

“That I am not certain whether Miss Lyn- 
don is satisfied to go.” 

**T am not satisfied to go,” Lilla said. 

These were the first words she had spoken. 
They were pronounced in a low, sweet, melan- 
choly tone. 

Mr. Lyndon frowned and bit his lip. An 
explosion would evidently have relieved him 
immensely ; but he seemed to have made up 
his mind not to explode. 

““Why not, Lilla?” he asked. 
to love your home.” 

**T never loved my home much, papa; but I 
loved you very much, and I do still, and I al- 
ways will, if you will let me. But I have been 


“You used 


Have you, who 


| very miserable lately, and I do not wish to Zo 
back on the conditions you have spoken of, J 
don’t think we could be happy together, | 
know I could not be happy.” 

| ‘*What childish foily! 
live as happily as before ?’ 

“Oh, papa,” she said, with a faint crimson 
}now even on her forehead, and tears in hey 
eyes, ‘‘I have told you already; I have told 
you many times; and here to-day, even before 
my aunt and my cousin, I will tell you again, 
if you like. I am not ashamed, no, not in the 
least; but you mightspare me. You know the 
reason.” 

“In other words, Mr. Temple, my daughter 
admits that you have enticed her into a clan- 
destine engagement.” 

“T do not, papa; I could not admit any 
thing of the kind, for it would not be true. 
There is no clandestine engagement. Mr. Tem- 
ple has never enticed me into any thing. He 
| has held back from me, he has avoided me, like 
a man of honor, like a gentleman. But you 
ask me to promise never to see him again, 
I will not promise that; I can not promise 
“” 

‘¢ He offered to promise as much the other 
day,” Mr. Lyndon said, ‘‘ He offered it, for his 
part.” 

**T did, Mr. Lyndon, because I was will 
to make any sacrifice whatever of my own feel- 
ings for Miss Lyndon’s sake. I would have 
done any thing, promised any thing, «nd kept 
my promise, that you and she might not be 
brought into disunion through me. But I did 
not then know—Oh, forgive me, Lilla, if I speak 
too plainly—I did not then feel sure that your 
daughter's feelings toward me were as deep and 
| lasting as I now believe they are. Providence 

threw us together, and I learned my own hap- 
piness. I will not give it up for any considera- 
tion upon earth. Miss Lyndon honors me with 
her affection ; that gives me a claim and a right 
beyond any thing any other living being can 
have. No power under heaven shall induce 
me to resign it.” 
| Mr. Lyndon’s eyes flashed fire. I must say 
that all this time he was a marvel of self-con- 
trol and of good-breeding—good-breeding cov- 
ering a bitter anger. 
| “Mr. Temple, I believe you consider that 
| you owe me some ill-will for having slighted 
you once or twice. If that is so, even you must 
| admit that you see me in a position of sufficient 
humiliation, brought about by your means, to 
| atone for all wrongs. Now let me speak plainly 
| to you, and let this extraordinary conference, 
|which I certainly never invited, have some 
| practical conclusion. You come here, I as- 
'sume, to offer yourself as a husband for my 
| daughter ?” 

I bowed my head. 

‘Then, so far as I am concerned, I absolute- 
| ly, and for the second—I hope the last—time, 
| refuse my consent. If my daughter chooses 


| you, she loses me.” 


Why can we not 


’ 


ing 
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“Qh, uncle, for shame!” broke in the elder 
Lilla. 

‘‘ Lilla, my dear! Lilla, my own child!” re- 
monstrated her mother, 

“Stuff, mamma! it is a shame.” 

Mr, Lyndon looked at her silently for a mo- 
ment, Iam compelled to say t'iat his niece in 
no way flinched. He turned away, giving her 
up apparently as hopeless, and went on: 

‘Now that is my decision; and I distinctly 
say itis not to be altered. Of course I can not 
control my daughter's actions after she comes 
of age; and in real life the days of coercing 
young women and locking them up in towers 
have passed away. My daughter must choose, 
I don’t know whether Mr. Temple considers it 
the best way of proving his chivalrous affection 
for my daughter to induce her to separate her- 
self from her family, and give up her father and 
her place in society.” 

‘‘Papa, I have told you that Mr. Temple 
never did endeavor to induce me. I endeay- 
ored to induce him. He kept back because he 
was only too considerate for me. Please don't 
pain me uselessly by speaking in such a manner 
of him: it pains me; and indeed, indeed it is 
useless; it can not change me.” 

‘My daughter thinks more of Mr. Temple’s 
feelings than she does of her father’s.” 

**No, papa. Mr. Temple has never said a 
word of you which was unkind. It is ungen- 
erous of you to speak soof him. You know he 
will not resent it, or defend himself.” 

Lyndon looked at his daughter with eyes of 
positive wonder. Such demonstrations on her 
part were perfectly new to him. I thought 
there was, with all his anger, a certain expres- 
sion of admiration in his face. He leaned his 
chin upon his hands, and his hands upon the 
head of his cane, and looked at her quietly, 
contemplatively. 

“Lilla, my dear,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “ you are a generous child. Before you 
decide, you ought at least to know all. You 
are not, I believe, the first of our family whom 
Mr. Temple has honored with his affection: 
you are not even the first Lilla Lyndon.” 

Lilla turned her eyes on me with an expres- 
sien which only seemed to say, ‘‘ This is a mis- 
take, is it not?” I think my looks replied. 

**T believe Mr. Temple was once engaged to 
my niece yonder ?” 

“Never, uncle; never in his life,” calmly 
replied Lilla the elder. ‘‘Mr. Temple never 
spoke a word of love to me, norI to him, He 
was no more engaged to me than to mamma.” 

“Oh, Lilly dear!” interposed her mother, 
shocked at the apparent lovity of the compari- 
son. 

“But you gave me to understand—you did 
yourself—” said Lyndon, wheeling round and 
sternly confronting his niece. 

‘*A pious fraud, uncle,” replied the young 
lady, quite unabashed, ‘‘ And not so much of 
a fraud either, for it was rather implied than 
expressed.” 
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“A deceit, then, was practiced on me—for 
what purpose ?” 

“A sort of deceit; but Mr. Temple had no- 
thing to do with it; never heard of it until it 
was done, and then was horribly ashamed and 
amazed. I had no reason to be flattered, I 
can tell you; and I was very sorry for it, be- 
cause the purpose—a stupid idea of mine, uncle, 
to get your interest and influence—wholly failed. 
I had my shame for my pains, that’s all.” 

**Perhaps it was also by some delusion or 
deception of the kind that I have been led to 
believe Mr. Temple was engaged to another 
lady at one time—a lady whom I know—a lady, 
in fact, who belongs to his own profession.” 
Mr. Lyndon was now growing very intense in 
his manner, and he kept his lips closely to- 
gether. ‘‘I don’t care to mention the lady’s 
name; but Mr. Temple will hardly say he does 
not know whom I mean,” 

‘*T know perfectly well, Mr. Lyndon.” 

**T believe I am not wrong in saying that 
you endeavored to induce that lady to marry 
you?” 

** You are not wrong.” 

A flush of triumph came into Mr. Lynd pn’s 
face, and he looked eagerly round at his daugh- 
ter. She had been listening with an expression 
of quiet, confident, half-smiling contempt to all 
this cross-examination, and when the final ques- 
tion came she glanced up toward me as before. 
When I gave my answer the color rushed to 
her cheeks, and a hurt and startled expression 
came over her. She half rose from the sofa, 
and an exclamation of surprise and pain broke 
from her. 

‘* Habet !” observed Mr. Lyndon, in a quiet 
under-tone, 

Lilla the elder raised her eyebrows in won- 
der. 

“You are not wrong, Mr. Lyndon,” I said 
quite calmiy; and then I turned to his daugh- 
ter. ‘* Listen, Lilla; you have a right to a full 
explanation, and there is nothing for me to be 
ashamed of, or for you to condemn. If there 
was, I should not now be here. Lilla, some 
dozen years ago, when I was hardly more than 
a boy, I loved the woman your father speaks 
of. She was then a poor girl; I loved her dear- 
ly; we thought to have been married; but we 
were both poor, and she looked for some bright- 
er career than I could give her; and I don’t 
blame her. She left me, and for ten years I 
never even saw her. I loved her passionately 
all that time; I wasted the remainder of my 
youth and much of my manhood in fruitless 
love for her. When at last we met again she 
was married. I think, or I then thought, that 
I loved her still—at least I loved her memory. 
I saw you, Lilla—and I came to know, not all 
at once, but gradually and surely, that I loved 
herno more. I loved you, That is the whole 
story, as true as light. Twelve years ago, when 
you were a little child, I loved that woman. 
She is still my dear friend, and always, please 
God, shall be. I love you now better than all 
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the world—better than memory, or youth, or | allow you to sacrifice yourself for me—for j; 
hope, or, I believe, than Heaven!” will be a sacrifice, Lilla—without full and long 
Tears were in Lilla’s eyes. She made no | consideration. You are very young, dearest - 
answer, but quietly, confidently put her small | you are only twenty years old—to me almost 
white tender hand in mine, and with the light- | child—you do not perhaps even yet know what 
est, faintest, dearest pressure of faith and affec-| you are doing. Your father loves you, even 
tion told me I was believed and loved. now when he seems most angry with you, 
Mr. Lyndon’s shot had wholly missed; in| Let us think of him too; go back with your 
fact his piece had burst, and wounded him with | father, my love.” ; 
the splinters. He soon recovered himself, how- She started, and so did he. 
ever, and he never failed to remember that he **Oh, don’t think I ask you to give me up; 
was a gentleman. Iam not capable of such a sacrifice. But I do 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I am sure there is nothing | ask you, Lilla, to wait; to go home with your 
to Mr. Temple’s discredit in what he has told | father, to be his daughter again until you are 
us. He has no reason apparently to complain | of age and can rightfully decide for yourself, 
of my having brought out this explanation. | Live with him, and do not even see me in the 
He will of course understand my natural anx- | mean time, if he exacts that condition. Dear 
iety to see that, if my daughter chooses to make | Lilla, it will be a bitter condition to me to ful- 
what I consider an utterly unsuitable marriage, | fill, if he demands it; but I will fulfill it, and 
itis at least with somebody whose protestations | you will be guided by me, and fulfill it too, 
of affection are likely to be sincere. I think, | And then when that time is out, I will come to 
however, we have had quite enough of discus- | you openly, and under your father’s eyes, if he 
sion now, and had better bring this very singu- | will, and ask you to be my wife; and if you 
lar conference to an end. I have made up/are still of the same mind as now, I will accept 
my mind, and have mentioned my decision. | your sacrifice withcut scruple, and recognize 
From that I shall not depart. If my daughter | no right under heaven to interpose between 
chooses you, Mr. Temple, she has done with| you andme. Let us do this, my dearest, and 
me. That being so, I ask you, Sir, what you | I shall then have no fear that I have taken ad- 
propose to do?” vantage of the tenderness of a young heart, and 
‘*First, to speak for a few minutes with | beguiled you into a sacrifice.” 
Miss Lyndon alone.” Lilla’s hand clung to mine all the closer, 
“That you shall not, by God!” exclaimed | Her father said: 
Mr. Lyndon, losing for the first time his self- “Mr. Temple, I can not help saying that 
control and the hard iciness of his manner. | your proposal seems that of a man of honor, 
“Never, while she is under any control of | and—and, in fact, of a—of a—gentleman. | 
mine. Too much of that already; but for| do not attempt to induce my daughter to ac- 
that, we never should have been brought to cept it; I fear my influence now would be of 
this outrageous state of things. No, Sir, if | little avail. It is only fair to you to say that 
you have any thing to say to my daughter, it | there is not the slightest chance of my views 
must be said in her father’s presence, or not at | with regard to your proposal undergoing any 
all. She is still my daughter.” change in the mean time. But I promise you 
“Then in your presence, Mr. Lyndon, if you | that no pressure shall be brought to bear upon 
please. I desire to take no advantage even of | Lilla, either by me or my other daughters, to 
you; you shall hear every word.” distress her in any way. The subject shall, if 
He frowned and assented. she wishes, never be alluded to. I would ask 
Lilla the elder and her mother quietly left | you, perhaps, in the interval, occasionally to 
the room and closed the folding-doors behind | honor me with your company at my house; 
them. Mr. Lyndon stood up; his daughter | yet, all things considered—” 
remained seated on the sofa, pale still, with «Spare yourself any such consideration, Mr. 
tears in her eyes, but undismayed. Lyndon; I could not accept your invitation.” 
** Now, Sir,” Mr. Lyndon said, harshly, ‘‘say| Then I turned to Litla and. pleaded my ar- 
what you will; and to the point, please.” | guments against myself, against my own heart, 
He took out his watch and glanced at it. once more. Heaven knows what it cost me to 
I sat beside Lilla and took her hand. He) plead for that year of separation and silence. 
chafed, and looked for an instant as if he | Heaven knows the agony of the pang that oc- 
would have interfered; but he again con- | casionally shot through me as I thought of the 
trolled himself, and shrugged his shoulders as| possibility that a year of severance might 
one who would say, “Better let this fooling | change the heart of even a girl so loving and 
have its way; it must finish soon.” noble as Lilla, who, after all, was yet in the 
“Lilla my dearest—Lilla my love,” I said, | light sunshine of her twentieth summer. But 
“you have heard your father’s decision; he| I ordered my soul and hers to bear it. Be- 
says he will not change.” lieving that for her sake—for her, who was so 
She looked up with a faint sad smile, and| young and trustful and innocent—it was but 
said in a low firm voice : right and just, I stamped my selfish emotions 
**Nor I, unless you bid me.” under my feet, and pleaded for my own sen- 
**That I never, never will; but I will not | tence of banishment. 
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Mr. Lyndon meanwhile looked on with a{ were, at that moment have held him back with 
queer, puzzled, half-humorous expression. I | one arm, while I sustained her with the other. 
believe in his heart he thought for a while that | Then, after one long, sad, delightful, madden- 
I was trying a mere coup de thédtre, making a| ing moment, during which I kissed her lips, 
grand display of self-sacrifice, in the hope that | her cheek, her forehead, her eyes, I laid her 
he might start up, as the father in a well-con- | softly on the pillow of the sofa, whereon she 
structed domestic drama would naturally be | had been about to fall when I caught her; and 
expected to do, declare that he was not to be| I said to Mr. Lyndon: 


conquered in generosity, and place his daugh- 
ter’s hand in mine. He was, as I have already 
mentioned, a quiet, interested, admiring student 
of the selfishnesses and frauds of human nature. 
He studied them and delighted in them as a 
naturalist does in watching the habits of some 
kind of insect; and he believed he had dis- 
covered the secret spring of all the impulses 
of man and woman. I had reason to know 
that the very women at whose skirts he ostent- 
atiously hung, and on whom he spent his money, 
he thus studied as if they were rabbits or bees, 
and smiled to himself whenever he found, or 
thought he found, some new little meanness. 
He therefore listened with an expression of 
whimsical interest while I pleaded with Lilla, 
and the corner of his mouth played with a quiet 
humor, as if he smiled in anticipation over the 
certain failure of this my melodramatic artifice. 
I saw the look, I understood it, and I despised 
him. 

“Now then, Lilla,” he said at last, “your 
decision, my dear?” 

“ 7 know it already,” I said. 

“T will go with papa,” Lilla murmured. 


Mr. Lyndon smiled a triumphant smile. 

“ And I will do as you tell me, Emanuel, 
because I believe in you, and because you ask 
me in the name of your own feelings and your 


own sense of honor. You shall be satisfied 
that I have not acted like a child. It us 
wait; it will not be very long, and then we 
can have nothing to repent. You will not 
change, Emanuel.” 

‘*No, by Heaven—not I!” 

“And for me—if you doubt me—oh, wait 
and see. You have talked of a sacrifice. 
This is the sacrifice, and I agree to it for your 
sake. Papa, you have not understood Mr. 
Temple. If he were to ask me this moment 
—yes, this moment—I would leave all on earth 
to go to him and be his wife, and be happy, or 
suffer, or die with him. He asks me to wait; 
and I do so for his sake, and because he asks 
me, and I too wish to show and prove to all the 
world that he is what J know him to be. For 
a year, then, Emanuel, good-by. Let us not 
see each other any more until that time, that 
long time, is out. Then comet) me. You 
will find me unchanged—or dead. Papa, you 
lose your daughter either way.” 

She was rising with a proud, firm air. But 
her soul was stronger than her frame, and she 
pressed her hand to her forehead, gave a deep- 
drawn sigh, and fainted. 

I caught her and held herin my arms. Her 
father made a step forward; but I peremptorily 
signed to him to keep back. I would, if needs 





**She will revive in a moment: and she will 
go with you, Sir. Be kind to her.” 

**Damn it, Sir!” he said, angrily; ‘*I know 
how to take care of my own daughter. She 
always loved me and obeyed me until now.” 

So I left the father and the daughter. 

I glanced back as I passed through the fold- 
ing-doors, and saw that he was bending ten- 
derly over her, and touching her hair with 
hands that trembled and looked hot; and I 
do believe that I saw a tear fall from his eyes. 
The cynical student of human nature had found 
out a new weakness—in himself! Make him 
laugh at that! 
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“ (NALL no man happy until after his death !” 

was the admonition of an ancient sage; 
and the truth of the warning was verified in the 
case of Said Pacha, whose name in Arabic sig- 
nified ‘the Happy.” If the early morn of 
Said Pacha’s reign broke forth with the brill- 
iancy of a clondless and sunny day, and smiled 
with hope, its close was dark and dreary enough 
to add another to those examples cited by the 
moralist from “ Macedoria’s Madman to the 
Swede” to prove the vanity of human hopes and 
the nothingness of human grandeur. He mount- 
ed the throne of Egypt in 1854, a gay, hopeful, 
ardent man, fall of enthusiasm, with boundless 
power and almost inexhaustible wealth. He 
quitted it nine years later for a premature grave, 
bowed and broken down by disease; his mag- 
nificent physical strength wasted into childish 
weakness, and with a soul as sick as his body; 
hope, fortune, friends, all lost. Even his last 
dying wish as to his place of burial scornfully 
disregarded by his successor, Ismail, who allot- 
ted to his remains a different resting-place from 
that on which Said, with a sad prevision, had 
already erected a sumptuous mausoleum for his 
rest. 

Of all the courtiers and flatterers he had en- 
riched among the natives, and chiefly among 
the foreigners resident in Egypt, there seemed 
to have been few left to do him reverence after 
that inexorable democrat, Death, had reduced 
the king to the level of one of his own dead fel- 
lahs. Not only was his death-chamber de- 
serted by all but a few faithful servants and 
friends, but when, with indecent haste, three 
hours after the breath had left his frame, and a 
private funeral was ordered by his nephew and 
successor, for fear of his possible revival, in the 
little burial-place at Alexandria, where his mo- 
ther’s remains rested—not in the old burying- 
place near Cairo appropriated to the Viceroys— 
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but few were found to follow the remains of him 
whose ante-rooms had always been crowded un- 
til an hour before his dissolution. 

One notable exception there was in the per- 
son of M. Frangois Bravay, a Frenchman, who 
owed his fortune to the dead man, and who 
was faithful to him up to and after death, though 
he well knew how this manifestation of it would 
displease and alienate his successor. And yet, 
so strangely constituted is human nature (and 
even Turkish nature is human), although this 
evidence of his loyalty to his dead benefactor 
did at first give serious offense to the new Vice- 
roy and exclude him from his confidence and 
councils, yet only one year after he was sought 
for and confided in, as one on whom the Vice- 
roy could rely; and I believe that to-day he is 
as potential as any foreigner in Egypt. 

This treatment of the remains of his prede- 
cessor, who certainly was a marked man and 
a great one in his day and generation, both in 
Egypt and Europe, short as was the term of his 
reign, marks two salient characteristics of the 
present Viceroy, Ismail: his jealousy and dis- 
trust of his own family ; and his dislike to Said, 
his predecessor, whom he never pretended to 
love even in life, and from whom he ever kept 
sullenly aloof, devoting his sole attention to ag- 
riculture, in which he had great success. 

During the reign of Said, when that prince 
sought to surround himself with the members 
of his own family, and share the high posts 
among them, he and his brother Achmet, who 
perished in the tragic manner detailed in a pre- 
vious paper, obstinately refused to take any part 
in the government, to the great mortification 
of Said, who was, however, too generous and 
forgiving to resent it. Up to the hour of the 
death of Said, Ismail kept aloof from him, and 
was never reconciled ; surrounding him, howev- 
er, with spies anxious and eager to watch and 
report every symptom which indicated the ebb- 
ing away of the life of that kinsman, whose seat 
he longed for. The only parallel in history is 
that afforded by the last hours of the lion-heart- 
ed Elizabeth of England, around whose dying 
couch hung the courtly parasites who had 
fawned and fed upon her, and who now only 
watched and waited round the dying woman in 
the hope that each might be the first to bear 
the tidings of her dissolution to her successor, 
the son of the woman who in her mad jealousy 
she slew. 

The more Eastern instance of King Darius, 
as painted in the vigorous verse of Dryden, 
must also occur to the mind, when that great 
monarch was 

Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.” 


A similar scene was enacted in that Egyptian 
palace where Said Pacha lay gasping out his 
life, with few but spies around him; powerless 
now to reward or punish; feebler and more 
impotent than the meanest fellah at his gate; 
while around his brow, damp with the death 


| agony, still hovered the prestige of his former 
| power, 
The ties of kindred with that fated house 
have ever been the links of hatred. The 
| Eastern prince ever has no more implacable 
enemies than those of his own blood and lip- 
eage. The sole exception I have known was 
| the affection which linked Said with his youn- 
ger brother, Halim Pacha—like Said, a large- 
| hearted and noble nature. Whether he was 
there to soothe the poor Viceroy’s last hours 
| I know not; but if so, he performed that pious 
| duty unaided by any other of that numerous 
family; and, as far as I can learn, M. Brayay 
| was the only foreigner of the many whose for- 
| tunss the Viceroy made who sat by his dying 
couch.. The very slaves deserted the dead 
body of the late ruler, plundering as they fled; 
| and when the soul had winged its way to its 
| Creator—our God, his Allah—the corpse was 
less cared for than even more common clay. 

Said had selected for his own last slumbers 
a spot near the Barrage, where he had founded 
a city, and given the grand féte described in a 
previous Number of this Magazine. There 
he had caused a splendid mausoleum to be 
erected on the banks of the Nile, in readiness 
for his coming, which he knew would not be 
long delayed. But this mansion was destined 
to remain untenanted ; for, by a special order, 
he was privately interred at Alexandria, 

So anxious was Ismail to learn, and his bud- 
ding courtiers to communicate the tidings of 
the last breath drawn by the dying man, whose 
shadow yet filled the almost vacant throne, that 
a high official under Said’s administration (an 
Englishman) sat all night, by order of the ex- 
pectant. Ismail, by the telegraph operator, to 
send the ews by lightning to the coming ruler 
the instantsthe breath had left the body of the 
old one. But Said, with his powerful organi- 
zation, died slow, and tasked the patience of 
these watchers. So the high official, wearied 
out, summoned.a trusted native clerk of the 
telegraph devoted to his service, promising him 
a handsome present when he brought him the 
expected telegram, should it come in his ab- 
sence. He then went to his house to snatch a 
little sleep. But the faithful employé, know- 
ing well the custom of the country, mgich con- 
ferred rank and gold on the first bearef of such 
tidings to a new Viceroy, and selfish as his pa- 
tron, when the news did come hastened to take 
it himself to Ismail, and received the anticipa- 
ted promotion and reward. Then, with the 
malicious cunning and avarice of his class, 
and further to outwit his superior, he hurried 
to awaken him and impart the news, giving a 
copy of the telegram. 

Full of hope and joy, the official proceeded 
also to the palace of Ismail with his telegram ; 
but, to his infinite disgust, was contemptuously 
dismissed without reward as the bearer of stale 
news. His adroit subordinate had exacted from 
him, on giving the telegram, the reward which 
had been promised him; thus doubly selling 
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him. ‘This incident is characteristic of all the 
actors, and of the country too. 

The subordinate was quite proud of his clev- 
erness, made a boast of it, and received further 
promotion in consequence of the mingled zeal 
and ability he had displayed in the matter. His 
superior had nothing to do but submit to this 


double loss, but lost caste as not being wide | 


awake enough. 

And further still, to mark the intention of 
the new Viceroy to prevent any public demon- 
stration of grief for his predecessor, to whom 
he denied even a public funeral, the day for his 
own inauguration at Cairo was made the same 
as that fixed for the funeral of Said at Alex- 
andria, All the native and foreign courtiers 
were thus compelled to choose between the 
worship of the rising sun or that which had set, 
and it can not be doubted to which that choice 
inclined. 
his uncle, but a few hours before his king, 
Ismail mounted the vacant throne, which he 
fills to this day, though his own failing health 
would seem to presage another vacancy very 
soon. 

Lest, however, an unduly harsh judgment 
should be formed of Ismail’s humanity from 
his want of natural affection, as we would deem 
it, it may be only just to say, that the constitu- 
tion of ‘the family” in the East, among its 


other wide differences from ours, accounts for | 


this conduct, and partially explains it too. The 
Eastern man has many children by different 
wives, who share his inheritance, the mothers 
of whom love not each other, and the children 


are rivals, as their mothers are, for the father’s 
There is no common | 


affection and his gifts. 
family knit together by a common tie, as in the 
West, but several separate households under 
one roof, even when all live under the same 
roof, though not in the same apartments. 

In the case of the princes of the blood, and of 
the high magnates, their different wives occupy 
separate palaces, and the families only visit 
each other rarely. Hence even fraternal af- 
fection is rare in the East. Though the father 
is ever reverenced and respected, the mother 
alone isloved. The ‘‘ brethyen” do not “ dwell 
in amity,” nor live together at all. Their lives, 
as their interests, are separate. In the old 
story of Abraham and Lot quarreling over their 
inheritance, and agreeing to disagree after the 
division, is the moral of Eastern family life. 

But Said, on his accession, had summoned 
together all the members of his family—all, in 
fact, of the blood of Mehemet Ali—recalling 


And so, spurning the dead body of | 


fore. From his brother, Mustapha, he has not 

| only wrested the succession to the throne (se- 
curing it for his own son), which was his law- 
ful due under the treaties, he being only his 
senior by about two months, but has also made 
Egypt too hot to hold him, Halim too, his 
uncle, he has just banished from Egypt, after 
annoying and harassing him in every possible 
manner. Not a man of his own blood, or that 
of Mehemet Ali, stands now near his person or 
throne; but, as substitutes for his own family, 
he is surrounded, as were all his predecessors, 
by any number of native and foreign courtiers 
and flatterers, who enrich themselves at his 
|expense, and who care as little for him as he 
does for them. Among them are many of the 
old followers of Abbas and Said, who will 
doubtless be as faithful to the present as they 
were to the past Viceroys! 

I knew Ismail Pacha very well, and saw him 
often when he was only Prince, before he had 
| hope of the succession; and after the death of 
| Achmet, his elder brother, when the road was 
| open to him. He was then a very agreeable 
person; better instructed than most Orientals ; 
of a pleasing presence, with polished manners ; 
speaking French with great ease and fluency, 
and presenting in appearance, dress, manners, 
and conversation the externals of a polished and 
educated French gentleman. He wore the Eu- 
ropean costume exclusively. From the tips of 
his polished leather boots, up his well-cut pan- 
taloons, and well-fitting frock-coat buttoned 
over his chest, he would have passed muster on 
the Bois de Boulogne or in Regent’s Park as to 
the manner born. The only indication of East- 
ern origin in his apparel was the red tarbouch 
or Fez cap which he wore; but his head was 
| not shaven in the Turkish fashion. In his pal- 
_ace he frequently took off the cap, and then you 
| saw his closely-cut reddish hair, which with his 
| fresh complexion gave him a decidedly Euro- 

pean look, 

| Hehad roved much in Europe, and was fond 
|of relating his experiences of travel there. 
| Among other incidents he related to me an 
expedient he had adopted while traveling from 
Naples to Rome, which was thoroughly Eastern, 
|and which he was very proud of. He told me 
that, fearing the brigands on that route, who 
were then very troublesome, might overhaul his 
party, and carrying, as all Easterns will do on 
| all occasions, much valuable jewelry with him, 
he caused a false bottom to be made to his 
trunk, in which he secreted his valuables to 
|the amount of several thousand pounds. The 


some from banishment, into which Abbas had | brigands did not chance to stop them; but he 
sent them, and offered them places and power | seemed thoroughly persuaded of the success of 
under his reign, In this he but imitated Ibra- | this precautionary measure had they done so; 
him Pacha, his half-brother, and the father of | not knowing how easily detected so simple an 
Ismail, who did the same when made Regent; | artifice would have been by such experts in the 
excluding only Abbas Pacha from that grace, | art of ‘‘ appropriation” without a government 


because he knew his wickedness. license! This short-sighted cunning I thought 


then, and think now, was characteristic of the 
man’s intellect, which is of the vulpine kind, 
as classified by Thomas Carlyle. 


But this example the son of Ibrahim did not 
imitate, and his reign has been marked by | 
greater discord among the brethren than be- | 
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Had Providence assigned him to another | 
sphere than that of Viceroy of Egypt, he would | 
undoubtedly have made a shrewd cotton specu- 
lator at New Orleans, a leading operator on 
Wall Street, a great railroad director and 
manipulator of stocks and opera-houses con- 
jointly, as well as a speculator in produce. 
For even as Viceroy of Egypt, in each and 
all of these roles he has successively figured ; 
and in the magnitude and profit of these opera- 
tions has paled our lesser lights, who are con- 
stellations here. 

If ever there was a merchant prince Ismail 
Pacha of Egypt is entitled to that denomina- | 
tion, and the doctrine of “ Protection” has 
found in him its most efficient and potential 
advocate. For being at once agriculturist, | 
producer, e2 porter, law-maker, and controller | 
of the railroad and water communication, he 
has been able to regulate production, transport, | 
and price according to his own interest, and to 
reduce monopoly to a mathematical certainty, 
to the utter confusion of all theoretical free- 
traders in Egypt. Thus, owning one-fourth | 
of all the productive land in Egypt, chiefly cot- 
ton and sugar lands, and commanding the labor | 
at his own price—or none at all, if it so pleases 
him—he can produce cheaper than any com- 
petitor. Then the transit, whether by railroad 
or canal, is under his control; and he could, 
and did, forestall the market—his products ever | 
having the preference in transmission, those of 
his rivals being stopped in transit by obsequi- 


ous employés at a hint from his Highness. Fur- 
thermore, he is the owner of a large fleet of 
steam-vessels, and can never have any difficulty | 
of exporting his produce, and can supply any 


place that needs it. The taxation and duties 
levied on common mortals, and all the other 
nameless expenditures to facilitate shipment, 
are not imposed on the monarch of the country, 
whose goods go on velvet always; and he is 
above the laws which hamper others. 

So when it is explained that Ismail Pacha is 
the great producer and exporter from Egypt, 
effectually the Merchant Prince of the Period, 
his profits may be imagined, but may not be ac- 
curately estimated. An idea of the enormous 
harvest he thus reaps may be formed by a glance | 
at the immense development of Egyptian ex- | 
ports during his reign, of which he gets the 
lion’s share. This increase is chiefly owing to 
the impetus given to the production and price | 
of Egyptian cotton and rice, due to the stoppage 
of the American supply during our war, from | 
1861 to the present year. For the exportations 
of Egypt, which in 1862 amounted to but 204,- 
000,000 of frances in value, had attained to 
445,000,000 in 1865, showing an increase of 
more than one milliard and a half in four years’ 
time—two of which belonged to the reign of 
Said, and two to that of Ismail Pacha. Of this 
large income the cotton alone constituted in | 
value 405,000,000 francs. The importations 
of tbe country for the same year (1865) amount- 
ed only to 134,000,000 francs, leaving a clear | 


balance of trade in favor of Egypt of 310,000, - 
000 francs, equal to about $80,000,000, from 
this source alone, The same rapid march has 
taken place in population as in production and 
revenue. Thus Alexandria, which, when Said 
mounted the throne in 1854, numbered a popu- 
lation of not more than 80,000, of whom about 
20,000 only were Europeans, in 1865 could 


| boast at least 200,000, of whom 100,000 were 


foreigners. 

This foreign population is thus computed : 
LG se ensttevebecbacalevedbbubece 25,000 
Italians 20,000 

15,000 

English (including Maltese) 12,000 

Syrians or Levantines................. 12,000 

Germans and Swiss ...........0..+s00. 8,000 

Other foreign nationalities 8,000 
The balance are native Arabs, some of whom 
are employés of government, some merchants, 
but the great bulk laborers. Each of these dif- 
ferent races, although in constant intercourse 
with each other, jealously preserves its own pe- 
culiar nationality, habits of life, language, and 
modes of thought in private. At a glance it 
san easily be determined to what nation the 
Egyptian resident belongs. Each foreigner is 
independent of the local or Egyptian Govern- 
ment, both as to criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
which rests in the hands of the Consul-General 


|of his own nationality, with the exception of 


the Syrians, rayahs (or native Christians), who 


| are subject to Egyptian authority, unless pro- 


tégés or employés of some foreign consulate. 


|The magnificent work of Monsieur Ferdinand 
¥ . 
| de Lesseps (the Suez Canal), now near its com- 


pletion, has introduced and settled a large 
French colony in Egypt during the last eight 
years; and the French influence has now be- 
come paramount in Egypt. 

When Ismail mounted the throne, animated 
by the usual impulse—in all things to reverse 
the policy of his predecessor—he for a short 


| time made head against French influence, and, 


like Abbas, sought to countervail it by seeking 
English support. He surrounded himself with 
the influences most hostile to France, because 
jealous, as he himself was, of the imperium in 


| imperio founded by M. De Lesseps, under the 


countenance of Napoleon III., ever anxious to 
restore the lost prestige of France in the Orient, 
and with his dull, penetrating eye looking be- 


| . . 1.2 
yond it to India, China, and Japan. 


Cairo has equally increased, both in its na- 
tive and its foreign population—most notably 
the latter. In 1854 its population did not ex- 
ceed 300,000. Now it numbers fully 400,000. 
Then there were not more than 5000 resident 
Europeans to be found within its limits. Now, 
with the Greeks included (15,000), they rise to 
the figure of 55,000; and of Arabs or Egyptians 
alone there are 260,000. The rest of the popu- 
lation is made up of Armenians, Copts, Turks of 
pure or mixed blood, Jews, Syrians, Abyssin- 
ians, Nubians, and Berberies (blacks); making 
85,000 more. 

The other towns of Egypt and Upper Egypt 
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have felt much of this impulsion or progress. | prince of that blood has reigned in Egypt whose 
The agricultural laborer, or fellah, has not im-| policy reminds one more of its founder, Ismail 


proved either in condition, comfort, cultivation, 
or wealth in this great onward movement of 
which he has been made the instrument. While 
the improvement in the two great cities, in the 
erection of fine buildings, the introduction of 
gas, water-works, and all the other appliances 


|is a man of medium height, inclining to cor- 
| pulency as he grows older, with brown, or rath- 
| er reddish beard, florid complexion, and clear 
| brown eyes; and to the stranger who saw him 
casually he seemed as little of a Turk as might 
|be. But a more intimate acquaintance with 
him revealed the fact that the form and the 


of civilization, resembles on a small scale what 
has taken place in Paris during the same time, manners, not the nature of the prince, had been 
the condition of the interior towns and of the | changed by the foreign culture he had received. 
great mass of the people—the 3,500,000 of na- | He has the sense and sagacity to perceive that 
tive Egyptians—remains unaltered. it is impossible to roll back, or even stop, the 

But, as before remarked, the great enter-| rushing tide of European civilization which 
prise of M. De Lesseps in his maritime canal | poured like a flood-tide into Egypt through 
has planted a French colony on the previously | the sluices which Mehemet .Ali first, and Said 
sterile sands of the Suez desert, and literally ; Pacha afterward, had opened; but he has 
caused it to blossom as the rose, The traveler | sought to turn them to his own personal prof- 
in Egypt, in these later days, sees the trim new | it, rather than to the prosperity of his people 
towns, evoked by this new Aladdin, who seems | and his country. Even the relaxations in com- 
to have transplanted pieces of the Bois de Bou- | mercial restrictions, and the improvements in 
logne or of Passy and Auteuil into the desert, | the condition of the fellahs, which Said institu- 
and on the hitherto solitary shores of the Med-| ted, have been done away with practically by 
iterranean and Red Sea at each embouchure of | Ismail, who as the great cotton-grower, and at 


the new canal, 

Thus an entirely new creation within the last 
eight years is Port Said, at the Mediterranean 
end of the Suez Canal, now a well-built town 
numbering 10,000 inhabitants, composed chief- 
ly of French, Austrians, Greeks, and Italians, 
with a few Egyptians. Here are to be seen 
the immense work-shops and the enormous ma- 
chines which do the work on the jetties, the 
greatest labor on the canal. Kautara, with 
2000 inhabitants, is next on the line. Ismai- 
la, embowered in gardens of orange-trees and 
blooming with roses, contains the Aladdin’s 
palace of M. De Lesseps. Intermediate be- 
tween Suez and Port Said, and named after 
Ismail Pacha, it is an entirely French town, 
situated on the border of Lake Timsah, the 
great lake through which the Suez Canal pass- 
es from each side. Suez, under the same 
impulse, from a small Arab village of a few 
hundred Arabs and a dozen Europeans (of 
whom no three were on speaking terms with 
each other when I was last there), in 1856, 
has become a thriving place, with a native 


population of 20,000, and a European popula- | 


tion of 4500. 

But this Suez Canal and its creations may 
merit notice in another place. It is a project 
to which Ismail has never been friendly; and 
some of the chief embarrassments of his reign, 
and possibly the preference exhibited by him 
for the English over the French, may have their 
root in that great enterprise, which makes an- 
other almost equally the ruler of the country 
with himself. 

Ismail, as before stated, is the son of Ibra- 
him Pacha, and resembles his father slightly in 
appearance, but not at all in character. The 
bold, blunt soldier went always straight to his 
end. His son, both in ambition and cunning, 
seems to have inherited the mental and moral 
traits of his grandfather, Mehemet Ali; for no 


| the same time merchant-prince of Egypt, has 
| given his own produce the preference in the 
| home and foreign markets, to the detriment of 
his rivals. 
Laws in Egypt, as elsewhere, can be made 
as elastic as the rulers please in the way of ex- 
| ecuting them; and Ismail the cotton- grower 
| find that Ismail the cotton-seller can always get 
his produce to market at the proper time, and 
regulate its price, while private individuals can 
/not. On his accession to power he made glow- 
| ing promises, in a few words addressed to the 
| by-standers, that he would occupy himself most 
| diligently in the improvement of the country 
| and the happiness of his people. The first part 
| of his promise he has kept, in as far as the de- 
| velopment and increase of its riches and mate- 
| rial prosperity may be so considered. The sec- 
| ond he certainly has not kept; for the condition 
| of the great mass of the Egyptian people is to- 
day far worse than in the time of his predeces- 
| sor. They are bitterly discontented, and mur- 
mur loudly at their lot. Said had songht to 
make the fellah landed proprietor on a small 
scale, Ismail has a passion for monopolizing 
| land, and has forced the small proprietors to 
| sell out to him, until it is estimated that he 
actually owns one-fourth of the cultivable land 
of the country. 

In order to cripple the labor on the Suez 
Canal he issued an edict abolishing the corvée, 
or system of compulsory labor, and insisted on 
its being rigorously applied to the public works, 
which provoked a fierce struggle bet~ en Les- 
seps, backed by the French Gove eat, and 
himself. It was stated during the controversy 
that the corvée, while stopped on the public 
works, in contravention of contract, was dili- 
gently enforced on his Highness’s private plant- 
ations! The French Government naturally 
complained of a rule which did not work both 
ways, but only to their detriment, even though 
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it wore the mask of humanity, and their protest | 


proved successful. 

The corvée, though abolished in theory, ex- 
ists in practice to this day. The fellahs great- 
ly prefer the corvée, or compulsory labor, as ap- 
plied to the Suez Canal works, to the same sys 
tem when applied to the Viceroy’s private ber- 
efit; because, in the first instance, they are paid 
their wages at a fixed rate per day; and in the 
latter instance, if they ask for it, are rewarded 
by so many strokes of the courbash, or Egyptian 
cat-o'-nine-tails, That this may arise from the 
roguery of the overseers, and not with tl 
knowledge of the Viceroy, is more than prob 
able. Yet my own experience convinces me 
that such is the practical working of the sys- 
tem—the poor fellahs being often compelled by 
their cruel task-masters even to furnish their 
own bread, 

A thoroughly practical man, the new Vice- 
roy has proved much harder to deal with than 
his more impetuous and less reflective predeces- 
sor, 


1é 


In some of his controversies with the Eu- 
ropean powers he has had decidedly the better 
of them in argument. 
this was given during the visit he made to the | 
Great Exposition at Paris, when a deputation | 
from the French and English anti-slavery 
cieties presented an address to him, calling his 
attention the White Nile slave-trade, of 

which Said Pacha had decreed the abolition. 

The address was signed by Joseph Cooper and 

A. Chamerovezow on behalf of the English com- | 
mittee, and by E. Laboulaye and Augustin Co- 

chin for the French. ‘The deputation was in- 

troduced and presented to the Viceroy by Nubar 
Pacha, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, who act- 

ed as interpreter, and translated his Highness's 
reply, according to Oriental etiquette, though 

the prince spoke French as well and fluently as 

any man present. The reply of the Viceroy 

was as follows—and it would be difficult to find, 

even among the happiest responses of Talley- 

rand or his school, a more cutting, cool, and | 
contemptuous rejoinder, couched in the lan- 

guage of perfect courtesy, and unfortunately 

conveying most unpalatable truths as well. Nu- | 
bar Pacha, acting as the mouth-piece of the 

Viceroy, said: 


sO- 


to 


“The Viceroy felt gratified to receive the deputa- | 
tion, and was much pleased this step had been taken, | 
for he was most anxious to put down the slave-trade. 
He had adopted the strongest measures for that pur- | 
pose. But glthough he could act against his own peo- | 
ple, he was powerless to do so against Europeans, who | 
were the chief delinquents. They carried on a trade | 
in ivory; but this was a mere pretext, their real arti- 
cle of merchandise being slaves, who were conveyed | 
down the river in boats. If these boats had no flag, | 
or sailed under Egyptian colors, they were liable to 
be overhauled, and if slaves were found on board, boat 
and cargo were confiscated and the traders punished. | 
Within the last six mouths he had caused to be shota 
commandant and a colonel who had disobeyed his or- 
ders and favored the slave-traders. But the slave- 
trading boats generally hoist European colors of some | 
sort, because their owners are Europeans, and if any | 
question respecting the cargo arises, the answer is, | 


that the men are part of the crew, the women their | 


A notable instance of | 
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brain of Nubar Pacha, who is to Egypt and 
Viceroy what Reschid Pacha was to the Sult 
in his palmy day. An Armenian Christian 
birth, and therefore struggling ever against t 
disability, Nubar Pacha, by 
talent and varied accomplishments, has be¢ 


th 


the force of superi 


though still a young man, a necessity bi 
Said and to Ismail in their delicate negotiatior 
with European powers, or with their agents 
Egypt. Speaking and thoroughly understand 
ng all modern languages, and versed in stat 
craft from early childhood, Nubar has been and 
is the very soul aud brain of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in all its external relations, as well as 
in the delicate and difficult questions of internal 
government. He has rapidly risen from a sub- 
ordinate position in the Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs under Abbas, to be its head under Sai 
which post he holds under Ismail. 

His appearance is very prepossessing. <A 
round full face, regular features, olive « 
plexion, and bright black eyes make up h 
ensemble. To look upon that smooth smiling 
face and unwrinkled brow, no one would ever 


ym- 
is 


| suspect the craft and energy which they con- 


ceal; for, like all high officials in the East, he 
assumes an indolence and an apathy of man- 
ner alien to his real nature. His gift of tongues 
almost equals that of the famous Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti; for he speaks one foreign language al- 
most as well as another, having been educated 











partly in Europe and partly at Constantinople. 
The inheritor of a large fortune, he has greatly 
increased it, and is probably now one of the 
wealthiest of the Egyptian pachas. To his 
honor let it be said that he has never aposta- 
tized to gain the royal favor, but in his life, 
as in his faith, has always conformed to the 
Christian standard. Great and overpowering 
indeed must have been the merits of that man 
who has been taken as the confidential and 
trusted adviser of one Viceroy, after having 
filled the same position with his predecessors. 
Yet such has been the case with Nubar Pacha; 
and a higher eulogium on his tact and talent 
could not be paid, 

There are two sides to the character of Is- 
mail Pacha, which makes his conduct often 
contradictory: his love of wealth on the one 
side; his ambition on the other, To pamper 
the first he has made himself the great planter 
and the merchant prince of Egypt, and has 
figured by turns as banker, speculator, monop- 
olist; and instead of lavishing his wealth in 
princely entertainments, as did Said, has been 
so careful of its collection and distribution of 
it in Egypt as even to rest under the imputa- 
tion of avarice. In the sale of his cotton and 
sugar he has displayed superior skill; and has 
availed himself of every advantage his position 
gives him as absolute controller of transport by 
land or water so as to forestall the market. 

When the ecattle-plague destroyed all the 
beasts of burden in Egypt, the Viceroy im- 
ported and sold immense numbers at large 
profit, all his importation coming in without 
quarantine, and free of duty or tax of any 
kind, which rendered foreign competition im- 
possible, and gave him a monopoly in furnish- 
ing those animals, He is also said to have 
speculated successfully in coal brought from 
England in government vessels free, on which 
immense profits could be realized, for the quan- 
tity annually imported into Egypt from England 
amounts to 400,000 tons. 

The labor from the fellahs on his immense 
properties is exacted with merciless severity by 
his managers; and the wealth of the Viceroy 
and of Egypt—his farm—is literally wrung out 
of their sweat and blood; but they are not call- 
ed slaves; therefore the sentimental abolition- 
ists are not interested in their lot, but, like Mrs. 
Jellaby, “turn their fine eyes in Africa” farther 
away up the White Nile, where the color is black, 
and send solemn deputations to be sneered at by 
the Viceroy about those over whom he has no 
control, 

The other side of his character—the intense 
ambition, which comes by hereditary transmis- 
sion from Mehemet Ali, and which with Said 
assumed the grander proportions of patriotism 
and love of fame, burns like a fire in the more 
selfish soul of Tsmail; and the craft and cour- 
age with which he has worked for the s.ngle 
end of securing the succession to the throne of 
Egypt in perpetuity for his own line remind 
one of the career of Mehemet Ali. In this, 
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which has been the dream of each successive 
Viceroy, and on which all have lavished much 
treasure, to be fooled only by false hopes, or by 
promises never meant to be kept after the price 
was paid, Ismail Pacha has sacceeded, though 
at a cost in bribes beyond computation. 

How immense must have been the sop which 
has finally satisfied the Cerberus at the Sublime 
Porte, and obtained the concession for which 
his predecessors squandered their millions in 
vain, may only be vaguely guessed at. Yet 
how strangely inconsistent this lavish expendi- 
ture of gold for an object of ambition with the 
avarice which is imputed to him, and his known 
love of money, which rises almost to the digni- 
ty of apassion! Though that master passion— 
Napoleon's as well as his—to see his son sit on 
his throne hereafter, has swallowed up all oth- 
ers in the souls of both these monarchs. 

At Paris the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, coming to 
the Grand Exposition, met his powerful vassal, 
Ismail of Egypt, and after his return to Stam- 
boul received his visit there. Shortly afterward 
the world was. notified that a change was to be 
made in the succession of the Egyptian Vice- 
roys; that Ismail himself, instead of the old 
title of Governor-General, was te assume an- 
other and higher title, and to obtaia a quasi in 
dependence of the Sultan for himself and his 
own immediate line, who are decreed his sue- 

| cessors, in contravention of the old treaty and 

the rights of the other branches of the family, 
The story circulated at the time, that he was 
made king, was erroneous; for there is no such 
| title known at Stamboul, The title Viceroy, 
usually given him, is confined to Europeans, 
The natives call him Affendina (high lord), or 
Altesse (Highness) in French; while firmans 
or orders from Constantinople give him only 
the title of Governor-General. He has proba- 
bly now received the title of Vizier, or its equiv. 
alent; the Sultan’s only being Jadishah, or 
Grand Pacha. 

The setting aside of the succession in the 

usual line—which in Egypt, as in Turkey, 
| passed not to the eldest son of the ruling mon- 
larch, but to ‘*the eldest male of the blood” of 
| the founder of the dynasty—was a daring act, 
| both on the part of the Sultan and the Viceroy; 
| forin the sirman which made Egypt an hereditary 
| pachalic the order of succession in the family 

was fixed according to the Turkish law and 
usage, and never deviated from since the treaty 
| between the Sublime Porte and his powerful 
| vassal was guaranteed by the great powers of 
Europe, in fact forced on Mehemet Ali by them. 
The firman of investiture of Mehemet Ali, 
| wrested by him at the point of the sword from 
| the Sublime Porte, bearing date May 22, 1841, 
| contains the following clause, which regulates 

the succession : 


“ Henceforth, when the post shall be vacant, the 
government of Egypt shall descend in direct line from 
the elder of the elder in the male race among thy sons 
and grandsons. As regards their nomination, that 
shall be made by my Sublime Porte.” 


+ 
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it wore the mask of humanity, and their protest 
proved successful. 

The corvée, though abolished in theory, ex- 
ists in practice to this day. The fellahs great-| 
ly prefer the corvée, or compulsory labor, as ap- 
plied to the Suez Canal works, to the same sys- 
tem when applied to the Viceroy’s private ben- 
efit; because, in the first instance, they are paid 
their wages at a fixed rate per day; and in the | 
latter instance, if they ask for it, are rewarded | 
by so many strokes of the courbash, or Egyptian 
cat-o’-nine-tails. That this may arise from the 
roguery of the overseers, and not with the 
knowledge of the Viceroy, is more than prob- 
able. Yet my own experience convinces me 
that such is the practical working of the sys- 
tem—the poor fellahs being often compelled by 
their cruel task-masters even to furnish their 
own bread, 

A thoroughly practical man, the new Vice- 
roy has proved much harder to deal with than 
his more impetuous and less reflective predeces- 
sor. In some of his controversies with the Eu- 
ropean powers he has had decidedly the better 
of them in argument. A notable instance of 
this was given during the visit he made to the 
Great Exposition at Paris, when a deputation 
from the French and English anti-slavery so- 
cieties presented an address to him, calling his 
attention to the White Nile slave-trade, of 
which Said Pacha had decreed the abolition. 
The address was signed by Joseph Cooper and 
A. Chamerovezow on behalf of the English com- 


mittee, and by E. Laboulaye and Augustin Co- 


chin for the French. ‘The deputation was in- 
troduced and presented to the Viceroy by Nubar 
Pacha, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, who act- 
ed as interpreter, and translated his Highness’s 
reply, according to Oriental etiquette, though 
the prince spoke French as well and fluently as 
any man present. The reply of the Viceroy 
was as follows—and it would be difficult to find, 
even among the happiest responses of Talley- 
rand or his school, a more cutting, cool, and 
contemptuous rejoinder, couched in the lan- 
guage of perfect courtesy, and unfortunately 
conveying most unpalatable truths as well. Nu- 
bar Pacha, acting as the mouth-piece of the 
Viceroy, said: 


“The Viceroy felt gratified to receive the deputa- 
tion, and was much pleased this step had been taken, 
for he was most anxious to put down the slave-trade. 
He had adopted the strongest measures for that pur- 
pose. But although he could act against his own peo 
ple, he was powerless to do so against Europeans, who 
were the chief delinquents. They carried on a trade 
in ivory; but this was a mere pretext, their real arti- 
cle of merchandise being slaves, who were conveyed 
down the ri»c> in boats. If these boats had no flag, 
or sailed under Egyptian colors, they were liable to 
be overhauled, and if slaves were found on board, boat 
and cargo were confiscated and the traders punished. 
Within the last six months he had caused to be shot a 
commandant and a colonel who had disokeyed his or- 
ders and favored the slave-traders. But the slave- 
trading boats generally hoist European colors of some 
sort, because their owners are Europeans, and if any 
question respecting the cargo arises, the answer is, 





that the men are part of the crew, the women their 


wives or concubines, and the young persons their 
children, The Egyptian authorities could not do ay. 
thing under these circumstances, as they were de- 
barred from the right ofsearch. Within the last thirty 
years European influence had transformed Egypt, and 
if he were free to act against European slave-traders 
the slave-trade should soon disappear. The European 
powers should give him the necessary authority to 
exercise the right of search as regards boats sailing 
under European colors. 7 

“The extinction of slavery was another and distinc 
question. Slavery had existed in the country for 
twelve hundred and eighty-three years, and was mixed 
up with its religion. It wasa horrible institution, ang 
he desired to see it extinguished. But it was not to 
be done ina day. He considered that the civilization 
and progress of Egypt depended on its abolition, ang 
were the slave-trade stopped, slavery would disappear 
in fifteen or twenty years, or very few traces of it 
would remain, because it would not be recruited from 
without. Of the actual slave population many would 
die in that time, many would be manumitted, and 
others adopted into families. 

“He held the opinion—contrary to the views of his 
visitors—that the slave-trade was the root of slavery 
in his country, and must be stopped before slavery 
could cease. The abolition of the British consulate 
at Khartoum had certainly enabled him to act more 
efficiently against the slave-traders, but the only effect- 
ive mode of dealing with the traffic was to arm him 
with power to prevent Europeans from prosecuting 
it.” 


0 any 


The leading ideas in this really remarkable 
reply, considering the source from which it 
came, were ‘loubtless suggested by the Vice- 
roy himself, and the facts stated were not new 
to residents in Egypt. But the manipulation 
of the material, and the polished irony of the 
language, concealing under words of seeming 
courtesy bitter insult, which could not be re- 
sented, were due to the ready pen and fertile 
brain of Nubar Pacha, who is to Egypt and its 
Viceroy what Reschid Pacha was to the Sultan 
in his palmy day. An Armenian Christian by 
birth, and therefore struggling ever against that 
disability, Nubar Pacha, by the force of superior 
talent and varied accomplishments, has been, 
though still a young man, a necessity both to 
Said and to Ismail in their delicate negotiations 
with European powers, or with their agents in 
Egypt. Speaking and thoroughly understand- 
ing all modern languages, and versed in state 
craft from early childhood, Nubar has been and 
is the very soul aud brain of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in all its external relations, as well as 
in the delicate and difficult questions of internal 
government. He has rapidly risen from a sub- 
ordinate position in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs under Abbas, to be its head under Said, 
which post he holds under Ismail. 

His appearance is very prepossessing. <A 
round full face, regular features, olive com- 
plexion, and bright black eyes make up his 
ensemble. To look upon that smooth smiling 
face and unwrinkled brow, no one would ever 
suspect the craft and energy which they con- 
ceal; for, like all high officials in the East, he 
assumes an indolence and an apathy of man- 
ner alien to his real nature. His gift of tongues 
almost equals that of the famous Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti; for he speaks one foreign language al- 
most as well as another, having been educated 
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partly in Europe and partly at Constantirople. | 
The inheritor of a large fortune, he has greatly | 
increased it, and is probably now one of the 
wealthiest of the Egyptian pachas. To his | 
honor let it be said that he has never aposta- 
tized to gain the royal favor, but in his life, | 
as in his faith, has always conformed to the 
Christian standard. Great and overpowering 
indeed must have been the merits of that man 
who has been taken as the confidential and 
trusted adviser of one Viceroy, after having 
filled the same position with his predecessors. 
Yet such has been the case with Nubar Pacha; 
and a higher eulogium on his tact and talent 
could not be paid, 

There are two sides to the character of Is- 
mail Pacha, which makes his conduct often 
contradictory: his love of wealth on the one | 
side; his ambition on the other. To pamper 
the first he has made himself the great planter | 
and the merchant prince of Egypt, and has | 
figured by turns as banker, speculator, monop- | 
olist; and instead of lavishing his wealth in | 
princely entertainments, as did Said, has been 
so careful of its collection and distribution of 
it in Egypt as even to rest under the imputa- 
tion of avarice. In the sale of his cotton and 
sugar he has displayed superior skill; and has | 
availed himself of every advantage his position 
gives him as absolute controller of transport by | 
land or water so as -o forestall the market. 

When the cattle-plague destroyed all the 
beasts of burden in Egypt, the Viceroy im- 
ported and sold immense numbers at large 
profit, all his importation coming in without | 
quarantine, and free cf duty or tax of any | 
kind, which rendered foreign competition im- | 
possible, and gave him a monopoly in furnish- | 
ing those animals. He is also said to have | 
speculated successfully in coal brought from | 
England in government vessels free, on which 
immense profits could be realized, for the quan- 
tity annually imported into Egypt from England 
amounts to 400,000 tons. 

The labor from the fellahs on his immense | 


which has been the dream of each successive 
Viceroy, and on which all have lavished much 
treasure, to be fooled only by false hopes, or by 
promises never meant to be kept after the price 
was paid, Ismail Pacha has succeeded, though 
at a cost in bribes beyond computation. 

How immense must have been the sop which 
has finally satisfied the Cerberus at the Sublime 
Porte, and obtained the concession for which 
his predecessors squandered their millions in 
vain, may only be vaguely guessed at. Yet 
how strangely inconsistent this lavish expendi- 
ture of gold for an object of ambition with the 
avarice which is imputed to him, and his known 


| love of money, which rises almost to the digni- 


ty ofa passion! Though that master passion— 
Napoleon’s as well as his—to see his son sit on 
his throne hereafter, has swallowed up all oth- 
ers in the souls of both these monarchs. 

At Paris the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, coming to 
the Grand Exposition, met his powerful vassal, 
Ismail of Egypt, and after his return to Stam- 
boul received his visit there. Shortly afterward 
the world was. notified that a change was to be 


, made in the succession of the Egyptian Vice- 


roys; that Ismail himself, instead of the old 
title of Governor-General, was to assume an- 
other and higher title, and to obtain a quasi in- 
dependence of the Sultan for himself and his 
own immediate line, who are decreed his suc- 


| cessors, in contravention of the old treaty and 


the rights of the other branches of the family. 
The story circulated at the time, that he was 
made king, was erroneous; for there is no such 
title known at Stamboul. The title Viceroy, 
usually given him, is confined to Europeans, 
The natives call him Lffendina (high lord), or 
Altesse (Highness) in French; while firmans 
or orders from Constantinople give him only 
the title of Governor-General. He has proba- 
bly now received the title of Vizier, or its equiv- 
alent; the Sultan’s only being Padishah, or 
Grand Pacha. 

The setting aside of the succession in fhe 
usual line—which in Egypt, as in Turkey, 


properties is exacted with merciless severity by | passed not to the eldest son of the ruling mon- 
his managers; and the wealth of the Viceroy arch, but to “the eldest male of the blood” of 
and of Egypt—his farm—is literally wrung out | the founder of the dynasty—was a daring act, 
of their sweat and blood; but they are not call- | both on the part of the Sultan and the Viceroy; 


ed slaves; therefore the sentimental abolition- | 
ists are not interested in their lot, but, like Mrs. 
Jellaby, “turn their fine eyes in Africa” farther | 
away up the White Nile, where the color is black, 
and send solemn deputations to be sneered at by | 
the Viceroy about those over whom he has no 
control. 

The other side of his character—the intense 
ambition, which comes by hereditary transmis- 
sion from Mehemet Ali, and which with Said | 


for in the firman which made Egyptan hereditary 
pachalic the order of succession in the family 
was fixed according to the Turkish law and 
usage, and never deviated from since the treaty 
between the Sublime Porte and his powe:tvi 
vassal was guaranteed by the great powers of 
Europe, in fact forced on Mehemet Ali by them. 

The firman of investiture of Mehemet Ali, 
wrested by him at the point of the sword from 
the Sublime Porte, bearing date May 22, 1841, 


assumed the grander proportions of patriotism | contains the following clause, which regulates 


and love of fame, burns like a fire in the more 
selfish soul of Ismail; and the craft and cour- 
age with which he has worked for the single 
end cf securing the succession to the throne of 





Egypt in perpetuity for his own line remind 


the succession : 


“Henceforth, when the post shall be vacant, the 
government of Egypt shall descead in direct line from 
the elder of the elder in the male race among thy sons 
and grandsons. As regards their nomination, that 


one of the career of Mehemet Ali. In this, | shall be made by my Sublime Porte.” 
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Vainly, therefore, did Abbas intrigue, plot, | much as a looker-on in fashionable society and 
and plan, and even meditate a general massa- | at public places; but at that time, though out 
ere of the Christians in Egypt, to carry out his | of favor both in Turkey and Egypt on account 
darling project, as was ascertained by papers of his liberal principles, he had not yet been 
found in his palace after his violent taking off. | deprived of his inheritance by his kinsman and 
Equally vain was the fidelity of Elfy Bey, his | his sovereign. 
right hand in the plot, to secure by force the} In French society his face and red tarboush 
succession of El Hami, to the exclusion of Said. | were as familiar as those of Djemil Pacha, the 
Equally futile were all the open efforts of Said | Turkish Embassador, who is a noted favorite 
Pacha to buy a like change in favor of his son | of the Parisian dames; and his conversational] 
at Constantinople ; for the Sublime Porte feared | talent did not bear a bad comparison even with 
not only the intervention of European powers, | that of the most charming causeurs in those 
but shrunk from provoking the other members | sa/ons where congregate the wit and the beauty 
of that powerful family by the perpetration of | of the New Empire. He has always been 
so glaring an injustice. | famed, too, for his love of intrigue and his 

But the persuasive powers of the other Vice- finesse, and his audacity and courage are as in- 
roys must have been less, or the Sultan’s needs | domitable as his will. A man like this, al- 
greater at this time, for he has accorded that though he may dissemble, and watch his op- 
to Ismail which he denied to previous Vice- | portunity, is not apt tamely to submit to un- 
roys, and thus far no formal protest nor appeal | lawful exclusion from a throne to which he has 
to the foreign powers guaranteeing the treaty | looked as his inheritance from the hour of his 
has been made by the princes, whose right of | birth; and the young inheritor, when his fa- 
succession has thus been set aside by an arbi- | ther dies, will find some difficulty in keep- 
trary act of authority on the part of the Sub-| ing his seat, even should he be permitted to 
lime Porte. |mount it. The very silence and apparent sub- 

But silence does not ever signify consent— | mission of the Prince Mustapha, to all who 
especially in the East, where the lion’s skin, | know his character and nature, indicate the 
when too short, is habitually eked out with the | formation of a settled plan and purpose, to be 
fox’s. The-next two in succession, under the | developed when the hour for action arrives. 
old rule, are Mustapha Pacha, the brother, Nor can the Prince Halim Pacha be expect- 
and Halim Pacha, the uncle of Ismail, the | ed to be more patieat or submissive, for in his 
former but six weeks, the latter but two | veins runs the untamable blood of the Bedouins 
months the juniors of the reigning Viceroy, | of the Desert, to whom his mother (one of the 
whose son and proposed successor is now not | wives of Mehemet Ali’s old age) belonged. He 
more than ten years of age. | has inherited, with the peculiar characteristics 

Both these princes are men of ability, both | of that wild race in face and figure, their moral 
are much beloved in the country, and have the | traits also, their wild independence of spirit, 
support of a powerful party—silent now only | their fidelity in friendship and implacability in 
through fear of the consequences. Mustapha | hate. Like Nimrod—a mighty hunter—he is 
Pacha is a man’who has enjoyed the advant- | famed throughout Egypt and Syria for his skill 
ages of foreign culture and European travel to | in the chase and his accomplishments as a horse- 
a greater degree than any of his family. He | man, even among those born centaurs the Bed- 
spends much of his time at Paris, where he is | ouins. The ruling passion of Prince Halim is 
well known in society, and in artistic and lit- | for the chase, and his chief pastimes are the 
erary circles, being a patron of art and artists, | games of the djerrid, in which those wonderful 
and a man of more than princely liberality in | Arab horsemen, equaled only by our Comanche 
the lavish expenditure of his wealth. He has | Indians, hurl the djerrid at each other from 
also lived much at Constantinople, where he | horses at full speed, in which few can match 
has held high posts under the Turkish Govern- | him, or in the chase after the fleet gazelle over 
ment, and wielded great influence. But he is | the desert, with hawk and hound, like the cay- 
a reformer, and the acknowledged head of the | aliers of the Middle Ages. To the quickness 
party of “ Young Turkey,” which seeks to re- | of thought and action and the perfect mastery 
model the administration of the Sublime Porte | of sinew and muscle which this training has 
in conformity with modern usages, and has | given him he owes the preservation of his life, 
thus incurred the displeasure of the Sultan, | when his nephew Achmet and so many others 
who loves reform only on paper, and has been | found their doom in the slimy bed of the Nile, 
deprived of his offices, and lost much of his in- | as related in a previous number of this Maga- 
fluence at Constantinople. So great was the | zine. He has been so thoroughly impregnated 
irritation against him in the mind of the Sultan | with European ideas as to have procured for his 
and the old Turkish party which surround that | daughter a French governess; and on one oc- 
weak monarch, that it was probably as much casion introduced both at a dinner given by him 
due to this feeling against Mustapha Pacha as | when many Europeans were present, in defiance 
to the bribes of Ismail that the change in the | of all the notions of the East. But the daring 
succession was effected. When I last saw the | innovation was premature—did not succeed— 
Prince Mustapha, in 1864, he was in honorable and only entailed on the liberal-minded prince 
exile at Paris, enjoying himself apparently very | that penalty which ever is visited on those who 
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venture to brave the prejudices of their com- 
patriots. Bold, frank, and open of heart and 
hand, he is greatly beloved by a corps of de- 
yoted friends and by the masses of the people; 
and probably the persecutions of this prince by 
his nephew Ismail, the Viceroy, have done as 
much to increase the unpopularity of the latter 
as any other single cause. 

Ismail Pacha has, in various ways, shown his 
bad feeling toward Halim, by minor <nnoyances, 
culminating in his banishment trom Egypt on 
the charge of conspiracy. The great acacia- 
trees, planted by the hand of Mehemet Ali, 
under whose grateful shade the traveler has 
journeyed the four miles which lead from Cairo 
to those lovely gardens of Shoubra, were cut 
down by order of Ismail to annoy Halim, who 
persisted in refusing the Viceroy’s offers to pur- 
chase Shoubra, which he coveted, and which 
Mehemet Ali had given to his son. Harassed 
also in the management of his properties by the 
local officials, who declared they acted under 
orders from the Viceroy, Halim took the impru- 
dent step of appealing to the foreign Consuls- 
General for protection against the proceedings 
of his nephew. ‘This settled the dispute, for 
the Consuls-General were powerless, and prob- 
ably indisposed to act in the affair, which they 
regarded as a family quarrel; and Halim was 
banished from the country, on the strength of 
some letter of a treasonable character said to 
have been intercepted on the person of a 
Syrian. 

So stands the reigning Viceroy now —un- 
like his more prudent prototype at the Tuil- 
eries, having alienated from his person and 
throne all the members of his family, instead of 
adopting the wiser policy of conciliating and con- 
solidating the family interests. If ever house 
was “divided against itself,” that of Mehemet 
Ali is now; whether it must fall or not a few 
years now will prove; but a fierce conflict for 
the possession of the government o* Egypt must 
take place, as surely in Egypt on Ismail’s de- 
mise as men look for in France when Napo- 
leon’s son ascends his seat, 

At this distance, and with the imperfect in- 
formation which alone filters to Europe or 
America through the mass of falsehood, it may 
be unjust to judge Ismail Pacha’s acts too harsh- 
ly by the statements which have been made by 
those who love him not. The “truth of his- 
tory,” proverbially hard to settle any where, is 
harder still to determine in a country like Egypt, 
the echoes from which are more delusive than 
those from other countries. But certain it is 
that the verdict of his own people is decidedly 
against the Viceroy, according to the testimony 
of the most intelligent European residents in 
the country, and that all look for chaos to come 
again when his strong hand holds the helm of 
state no longer. 

My own personal impressions of Prince Is- 
mail, while our inte. course lasted, were all fa- 
vorable, both as to his mind, his manners, and 
his morals; but they date back to a period 





anterior to his coming to the throne. What 
changes in his character or temper the posses- 
sion of unlimited power and the enjoyment of 
almost boundless wealth may have wrought I 
have had no means of watching in his case, as in 
those of his predecessors. But if, as is charged 
upon him, he has made Egypt only his farm, he 
certainly has made it a very productive one; 
and if in his treatment of the fellahs he has not 
been so kind or so liberal as Said, he certainly 
has given them equal privileges—on paper! 
For, in imitation of European models, he has 
constituted an Egyptian Parliament! a new 
thing under that sun at last, of which even 
Solomon never dreamed, and it actually holds 
solemn sessions at Cairo at this day! ‘That it 
is a mere sham, and only eager to register the 
decrees of its august master who created it, is 
an objection that might be urged against more 
civilized bodies of the same character and high- 
er pretensions to independence. ‘That its leg- 
islation is less than its consumption of pipes 
and coffee will also cause it to be contrasted fa- 
vorably with other bodies, which, in a rage for 
legislation for class or individual interests, op- 
press a free people with onerous taxation and 
unequal laws. 

An amusing incident is related of the organ- 
ization of this Egyptian Parliament. Follow- 
ing the forms of their European model, the pre- 
siding officer of the Chamber of Deputies in- 
structed the members, on their being first con- 
vened, that the seats on his right hand were to 
be taken by those who supported the Govern- 
ment policy—those on his left by the Opposi- 
tion. Immediately the entire assemblage of 
notables made a general rush to seramble for 
the seats on the right; and when the presiding 
officer again repeated his explanation, a uni- 
versal cry of deprecation rose from every throat 
in chorus: ‘‘ What! we oppose his Highness’s 
Government! We make opposition! Never, 
never! the very thought is treasonable!” ‘The 
simplicity which characterized this incident is 
only equaled by the certainty of the conclusion 
to be drawn from it as to the deliberations of 
the Assembly thus constituted. 

But the Viceroy has introduced many other 
new things into Egypt, the last of which is no 
less than the musical sovereign now reigning 
both in Europe and America, He has just 
caused to be erected on the Ezbekieh at Cairo 
a stately temple for the new Goddess of Unrea- 
son enthroned in France, and now domiciled 
here—Opera Bouffe—and tempted Schneider, 
its high-priestess, by most liberal subsidies, to 
install Offenbach’s sprightly operas in Egypt 
for his own amusement, if not for that of his 
people. For to the ear of the Oriental our 
music is discord, as theirs is to us; and even 
Schneider, fit interpreter as she is of the melo- 
dious indecencies of Offenbach, can not amuse 
a population which, from prince to peasant, has 
ever been accustomed to the greater levities 
and licenses of its own Ghawazee or Almehs, 
who outstrip any civilized competition however 
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daring. But this is only a small specimen of 
the expensive whims in which this prince in- 
dulges, costing full as much as the creation of 
a new railway line would in this country—all 
Congressional subsidies and ‘legal fees” in- 
cluded, as in the Alaska business, On the 
shadowy crown which, like Banquo, he sees de- 
scending on the heads of a long line of his chil- 
dren’s children, Ismail has also spent untold 
millions, which have gone into that safe bank 
of deposit, the Sultan’s treasury. But mean- 
while, in spite of all these extravagant follies, 
real permanent improvements have been made 
in Egypt during the past eight years, which are 
unparalleled elsewhere. The whole area of 
the country, where it is habitable and culti- 
vable, has been spread over by a net-work of 
railways and of telegraph lines, extending into 
regions in the interior hitherto almost a terra 
incognita, except to the native trader or Greek 
merchant. 

Steam machinery of various kinds has been 
introduced into the country, and Father Nile 
himself has found his control over his own wa- 
ters disputed by these modern monsters, who 
compel him to irrigate when and where they 
will, Sugar refineries are to be seen high up 
the Nile, and the crocodile has been driven by 
the splash of the steamer’s paddles from his old 
haunts on the Lower Nile to seek peaee and 
quiet above the second cataract. Alexandria 
and Cairo, especially the former, have begun to 
look like European cities, and the smoke aris- 
ing from numerous engines blackens that for- 
merly translucent air; though at Cairo, owing 
to the Eastern usage of confining each national- 
ity to its s¢parate quarter of the town, the city 
still preserves much of its old Eastern look 


outside of the Frank quarter or Mooské and | 
As the best models | 


Exzbekieh neighborhoods. 
of the Oriental city left—outside of Stamboul, 
now half Europeanized—Cairo and Damascus 


have ever taken precedence; but the palm will | 


soon have to be accorded to the latter, if the 
march of improvement, which has already sup- 


plied Cairo with gas and water works, is pushed | 


much further. But, as before observed, with 


all these external evidences of ‘‘ progress,”’ as | 


we call it—with all these material improvements 


for the supply of physical wants which charac- | 


terize our era—no corresponding improvement 
has been made, either in the moral or mental 
instruction, or even in the social condition of 
the great masses of the Egyptian people—the 
fellahs—numbering more than 3,600,000 out 


of the total population of 4,500,000 souls now | 


to be found in the land of Egypt. As happens 
in other communities, the rich are daily grow- 
ing richer, the poor poorer; there is great na- 
tional prosperity, and equally great and far more 
general individual misery among the toiling 
millions, whose taxes increase in far greater 
fatio than their earnings, for the benefit of a 
privileged few, at once their rulers and their 
lawgivers. 

Egypt’s place in the world’s history at this 


| moment arises from three causes principally, in 
two of which we are directly interested ; 

The first is political, and concerns us on this 
side of the Atlantic not at all. In the solution 
of the ever-unsettled and ever-recurring East- 
ern question Egypt ever has played, and ever 
must play, an important part, owing to her 
geographical position, and the link she forms 
between Europe and Asia. 

The second is a matter involving a revolution 
in the commerce of the world, the success or 
failure of the Suez Canal, after its completion, 
to divert the trade of the East into new chan- 
nels, reviving all the ports of the Mediterranean 
into more than their former activity, tapping 
the far East for France, and thus drawing away 
the life-blood of perfide Albion, at the same time 
working an immense change both in the polit- 
ical and commercial control of India, China, 
| Cochin China, and the fertile islands of the 
| Eastern Archipelago, But a new and more 
vigorous rival than England—unthought of by 
| M. De Lesseps or the Emperor Napoleon, whose 
eyes were only fixed on that ancient rival of 
France—has suddenly stretched out a hand and 
bridged the path over the tranquil waters of the 
Pacific Ocean from the new American El Do- 
rado, California, to the remotest East. 

The Suez Canal will find its most danger- 
ous and encroaching rival in the intercourse be- 
tween China and the East across those Western 
waters, accompanied by the increasing emigra- 
tion of that overcrowded people to those virgin 
fields strewn with gold dust. So that, in the 
very hour of his fancied triumph, M. De Lesseps 
'sees looming up before him a new and more 
dangerous rival to his canal than British gold 
or diplomacy could ever evoke, and one as 
threatening to them as to him. 

As an adjunct to this, the piercing of the 

Isthmus of Darien, now seriously projected, 
would tend to divert the stream westward which 
the projectors of the Suez Canal fondly hoped 
to pour with Pactolean sands through the Suez 
Desert to enrich France and Trieste. But on 
the solution of this great question the future of 
Egypt must depend; for if the hopes of M. De 
Lesseps be realized, much of its old prosperity 
|and population will be restored to it, as the 
door to the ‘* wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 

The third is an agricultural question, which 
equally interests Europe and ourselves, Can 
Egypt compete with our Southern States in the 
cotton supply? and if so, to whatextent? The 
last few years have satisfactorily solved that 
question in the negative, under exceptional 
circumstances both as to its production and 
price. When competition on our part was 
strangled by blockade, the experiment was fair- 
ly tested by Said Pacha first, more strenuously 
and intelligently by Ismail Pacha afterward. 
The issue proved that neither in quality nor 
| quantity of cotton could Egypt begin to com- 
| pete with America as a cotton-grower when 

| competition was left open. 
The area on which the cultivation was 


possi- 





FIDO. 





ble, the quantity produced, the cost of its pro- 
duction, the superior profits of other cultures, 
chiefly of grain, and, finally, the entire quanti- 
ty which could under the greatest possible press- 
ure, and under the stimulus of highest prices, 
be produced, all combined to settle this ques- 
tion in favor of America, The largest yield 
ever made in Egypt, or which under all the fa- 
yorable circumstances indicated could be made, 
amounted to but 560,000 bales of the average 
weight of our own; while our Southern States, 
under all their disadvantages as to capital and 
labor, last season made 2,500,000 bales, and 
next year will probably increase that yield to 
upward of 3,000,000, 

The best English authorities also now admit 
the superiority of the American medium staple 
cotton over all others for their mills, in the pro- 
portion of four to one in quantity. So this 


dream of supplanting American with Egyptian | 


cotton must be discarded now and forever. 

Yet many persons who are interested in this 
matter, and who ought to know, still labor un- 
der this groundless apprehension. Apart from 
these three causes—political, commercial, and 
agricultural—great interest must ever centre in 
Egypt and her people from the wonderful re- 
mains of her ancient civilization, which to this 
day frown on the traveler at Luxor, Karnak, 
Phila, or the Pyramids, and furnish food for 
thought, and speculation, and endless labor of 
savans and historians, 

Modern Egypt dwarfs under the shadow of 
her own mighty and colossal past, even as her 
modern Pharaohs dwindle down into insignifi- 
cance compared with their ancient prototypes, 
after whose lives and government, however, 
their own seem to have been copied. Ismail 


not tell which predominated. Herbert had 
had a good education, though it did not inciude 
much knowledge of a city; but that he knew 
would come with experience. His mother had 
written letters of introduction to two friends of 
his deceased father, and on these depended his 
hopes of a situation. 

It was the morning of his departure. Mrs, 
Brown and Bertha were busily engaged pack- 
| ing the last articles and hovering around thei> 
| darling; ‘Mrs. Brown regarding him with fond 
| pride and hope, that sometimes gave way to the 

pang of separation, Bertha was one moment 

raliant with the thought of her brother's bright 
| future, the next as despondent at the idea of 
his failure as she had before been joyful. In 
| the midst of it all came in a worthy farmer, 
Squire Manning. 

“Well, Herbert,” said he, with a hearty 
shake of the hand, ‘you're about off, I see. 
I've brought you my brother’s direction, 1218 
Blank Street. He has done right well in Phil- 
adelphy since he went there twenty years ago. 
You must be sure to go to see him as soon as 
you can; I've sent him a letter about you, and 
told him you would take tea with him the first 
night you got there.” 

The three poured out thanks, and Herbert, 
taking the slip of paper, put it in his pocket, 
The stage at that moment drove up, and amidst 

| whispered blessings, charges to take care of 
| himself, and kind wishes, he hurried off, feel- 
|ing that he was indeed starting out in life for 
himself. We will leave him to continue his 
journey, and turn to some residents of the city 
to which he was hastening, and with whom he 
was destined to form a speedy acquaintance. 

Mr. Fanning lived at 1319 Blank Street. 
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can not justly be made responsible for all the | His household consisted of himself, Mrs, Fan- 
evils which prevail in Egypt, many of which | ning, two domestics, and a small black-and-tan 
are incrustations from old habits of thought, | King Char'es spaniel called Fido, which small 
life, and faith, which eve an Alfred or a Solon | dog was at the beginning of a chain of cireum- 
could not legislate away. The lives and pos- stances that influenced Herbert Brown’s whole 
sessions of his subjects are far more secure un- | life, Fido and the cook were both exceeding- 
der his reign than under that of the tiger Ab- | ly important personages in the family, and mor- 
bas, who never spared man in his anger or his tally opposed to each other. She was as di- 
avarice, nor woman in his desire. | minutive a specimen in her way as he was in 

Selfishness seems to be the besetting sin of | his, but there the resemblance ceased ; she was 
the Viceroy, wedded to an ambition which over- | brisk and active in her movements—he waddled 
leaps all impediments to the perpetuation of his | slowly ; Betty's tresses were so scant that it was 


dynasty. 
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ERBERT BROWN was about to take a 
step that to himself, his mother, and sis- 

ter, was one of the most momentous he had 
ever taken—he was going to Philadelphia on a 
visit of a week, and perhaps in that time would 
find an occupation for life, His mother, a wid- 
ow, had but two children, Herbert and Bertha, 
and thought them, without exception, the finest 
creatures in the world. She had no doubts as 
to Herbert's success—not at all. Herbert him- 
self was not so sanguine; and pretty Bertha 
was so filled with hopes and fears that she could 


difficult to ascertain their hue—Fido rejoiced in 
; a mass of curly hair that made his plump little 
body appear still plumper; in fact, he was a 
model ** King Charles”—long ears that touched 
the ground, a waving tail, and a round little 
nose so very snub that one could have scarce 
laid a sixpence on it, were among his marks of 
birth. Betty had been in the family for years, 
and would have thought it time for the Repub- 
lic to end had she left it; Fido, for his part, 
ran away as often as he had an opportunity, 
thereby calling forth a large reward and the 
promise, ‘‘no questions asked,” from his dis- 
tressed mistress, who was mucli attached to the 
perfidious little animal. As he wore a hand- 
some collar with street and number on it, as 
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well as the name of his owner, the stipulation | 
regarding indiscreet curiosity was quite neces- 
sary. Betty looked upon Fido as an unmiti- | 
gated nuisance—a trouble in the house and an | 
anxiety out of it. She called him Feed-Ho! 
and always uttered the name with a sniff of 
disdain; but neither Mrs. Fanning nor Mary, 
the chamber-maid, agreed with her. Both 
considered him “a little darling;” and when | 


the little darling, sitting on his hind-legs, placed | 


a fore-paw on each side of his comical nose, 
solemnly gazing over it, he was pronounced ir- 
resistible by his delighted mistress, This per- 
formance constituted his only accomplishment, 
and he never condescended to it excepting at 
times when he wished to be very agreeable. 


Mrs. Fanning had resolved to give a small | 


entertainment. 


and Mary rushed to the scene of disaster, There 
| they beheld Betty prostrate on the cellar floor. 
and Fido beside her on his back, with his paws 
in the air. On picking him up he was found to 
be unhurt; but having fallen in that position he 
remained in it, waiting for some one to turn him 
over, it being a fixed principle of Fido’s never 

to do any thing for himself if he could possib ly 
avoid it. 

Poor Betty, however, had not escaped so 
easily—one arm was much bruised, an eye 
bl ackenad, and, on getting her up into the 
kitchen, it was discovered that she had a cut 
on the back of hex head. 

‘* Her hair must be cut and a plaster put on,” 


said Mrs, Fanning, promptly. 


She decided to invite a social | 


number to tea—which was to be handed about | 


in the parlor—and then increase the number of 
guests later in the evening. Mary was to open 
the door and escort the ladies to the dressing- 


| 
| 


| treaties, 


room; and was also to act as chief waitress, a | 


cousin of hers having been engaged to assist 
her; 


preparing the wherewithal to hand about. 


The day had arrived, and Mrs, Fanning, a| the sacrifice was unnecessary; Betty’s 


bright, well-developed lady of forty, who feared 
no one but Betty, surveyed her preparations 
with satisfaction, and announced to her hus- 


while to Betty was committed the depart- | 
ment which naturally fell to her share—that of | variably gave way. 


| 


band at the dinner-table that all was as she | 


wished it to be. Mr. Fanning, a thin, nervous 


man subject to headaches, congratulated her on | 


her success, and then said: 


‘*My dear, I had a letter this morning from | 


a correspondent of mine in New York, Mr. 


Brown, saying his son would be on to-day on | 


some business—suppose I invite him up.” 

Mrs, Fanning smilingly assented. 

“But, my dear,” continued he, “*my head 
aches quite badly, and, really, if it grows worse 
to-night I think 1 will slip { in the back way and | 
go quietly to bed ; so if he comes you must ex- 
cuse me to him.” 

Mr. Fanning rather shrank from society, 


Then arose a wail. ‘Oh, ma’am, don’t cut 
my hair! don’t do that, ma’am—please, Mrs, 
Fanning, ma’am !” 

Betty must have been much shattered by her 
fall, or she would never have descended to en- 
She even wept, and finally com- 
menced a lament upon the subject of six linen 
sheets left in a chest in England. Whenever 
Betty began this doleful ditty Mrs. Fanning in- 
So, although the plaster 
was put on, the hair was not taken off—in fact, 
locks 
were so very thin that there would have been 
no difficulty in plastering her whole head with- 
out cutting a single hair. 

On investigating the cause of the accident it 
was found that Fido, intent on some delicacy 
that Betty was about placing in the cellar, de- 


| termined to patter down before her, probably 


though he never objected to Mrs. Fanning’s in- | 


dulging in it; therefore he frequently retired 


on the plea of a nervous headache when there | 


was a ‘‘ festive gathering.” 


So Mrs. Fanning, | 


| ferred to her. 


being accustomed to the procedure, said naught | 
against it on this occasion ; and accordingly, on | 
his return home in the evening, Mr. Fanning | 


carried out his arrangement, Mrs, Fanning tak- | 


ing care to have a comfortable little supper for 
him in his room; for, though not standing in 
the least awe of Mr. Fanning, she was very 
fond of him. 


But although the family sky was serene in | 


the morning, it became overcast in the after- 
noon. Just as Mrs, Fanning was about to 
commence her toilet, thinking it safer to be 
dressed at an early hour, a tumbling sound was 
heard on the cellar stairs, then a series of bumps, 
accompanied by screams and canine yells; these 
subsided into groans and whines. Mrs, Fanning 


contemplating a raid upon the article when 
alone. Betty did not see him, stepped on his 
tail, and then lost her footing altogether; she 
was triumphant in one respect, however, for 
both dish and delicacy were preserved entire, 

A grave consultation was now held—even 
| Betty was forced to acknowledge that she could 
not attend to the cooking; but as Mary was 
|also a proficient in the art, that matter was 
settled by the culinary department being trans- 
Betty then announced to her 
interested listeners that she would attend to 
the door; now as Betty had her right arm in a 
sling and her left eye bandaged, to say nothing 
of a plaster on her cranium, a protest arose, 
even Fido giving a faint bark of disapproval, 
as though aware that her decision would event- 
uate in sorrow to himself; but Betty stood 
firm—do it she would; and at last—seeing the 
threatening sheets waving in the distance— 
Mrs. Fanning gave way. 

The guests on arriving politely concealed 
their wonder as well as they could, on finding 
as an usher a neatly arrayed little woman who 
presented to their astonished sight a bandaged 
eye and arm in the front, and a plastered head 
in the rear. ‘The more intimate friends of the 
family, who had already made Betty’s acquaint- 





ance, were entertained with an account of the 
wounds of which Feed-Ho! was the cause, and 
were properly sympathetic. 
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Betty's left arm answ ered tolerably well for 
admitting people; but presently the bell was 
rang by a man who handed her a handsome | 
bouquet which Mr. Fanning had gallantly or- | 
dered for his wife: this filled Betty’s available | 
hand. She stood a moment on the door-step | 
admiring the flowers by the light of a lamp that | 
stood in front of the house ; but just as she was 
going to step back and close the door she saw, 
to her horror, Fido waddling away as fast as 
his little legs could earry him. She called fran- | 
tically ; he evidently heard, for he waddled the | 
faster. Betty, forgetting ‘the open door, set | 
out in pursuit, her uninjured hand stiffly ex- | 
tended before her and tightly clutching the | 
flowers; various small boys danced with de- | 
light on beholding this apparition, and listened | 
with joy to her agitated cries of Feed-Ho! 
Feed-Ho! All wasin vain. Fido disappeared 
in the distance—a feat he could perform much 
better by lamp-light than daylight; in fact, 





“Mr. Brown,” announced Betty, handing the | 
flowers to the lady as though they were Mr. 
Brown. 

Mrs. Fanning expected the bouquet, and tak- 
ing it without any questions, cordially welcomed 
the blushing Herbert, saying : 

“My husband told me to expect you, Mr. 
Brown, but desired me to ask you to excuse 
| him, as he is suffering from a severe head- 
ache.” 

Then, after a few words more, she convoyed 
him to the other side of the .room, where she 
| introduced him to some young ladies, Oc- 
casionally through the evening she talked to 
him for a few moments, but their conversations 
were not long enough for them to discover the 
mistake. 

Toward the close of the evening Mrs. Fan- 
ning slipped away to see Mr. Fanning. She 
found him comfortably fixed in an easy-chair 
reading a paper, and arrayed in a dressing- 


when Betty halted in the chase he was not| gown so much too large for him that he was 
more than half a square from her, nearly lost to view. He always persisted in 

Betty returned disconsolate. She decided | wearing one that would have fitted a man three 
that she would not tell her mistress of the loss | times his size. 


of the dog till later in the evening, sagely re- | Mrs. Fanning chatted a few minutes, and 
flecting that it would “flustercate” her. On| then said: 
reaching the house she herself was “ fluster- | “Your New York friend, Mr. Brown, came, 


cated” by finding the door still open and a| and is talking away to the girls. They seem 
stranger standing on the threshold. ‘This was | to think him quite pleasant.” 
our young friend Herbert Brown, who had ar- | “Who, my dear?” asked her husband, with 
rived that morning, and was now in search of | a bewildered air. 
Mr. Manning, his friend’s brother. The direc- She repeated her remark. 
tion that was given him was written with a| ‘* My dear,” he exclaimed, ‘it is impossible! 
soft lead-pencil, and the rubbing it received in | I saw Mr. Brown this morning, but I forgot to 
Herbert's vest pocket had made it rather il-| invite him. That man down stairs, represent- 
legible. Of course Herbert knew the name, | ing himself as Mr. Brown, is an impostor, and 
the street he could make out, but was in great | perhaps a burglar !” 
doubt about the number, and at last decided| ‘The great horror of Mr, Fanning’s life was a 
that the 1218 was 1319, which decision brought | burglar, or, worse still, burglars; and now, aft- 
him to Mr, Fanning’s house instead of Mr. | | er watching for one for years, he thought the 
Manning’s—a mistake that was a turning-point | time had arrived for Mrs. Fanning and himself 
in his life, to be rapped over the head, and then be robbed 
On arriving and finding the door open he | | of their silver. 
was surprised, but rang the bell. He heard| A hasty consultation was held, the result of 
voices in the parlor, but saw no one, as Mary | which was that Mrs, Fanning returned to the 
and her cousin were busily engaged in the | parlor and requested Herbert to follow Betty, 
kitchen, and paid no attention to the ringing of | who escorted him to the sitting-room, where 
the bell, supposing that Betty was at her post. | Mr. Fanning awaited him with a poker con- 
He gazed in amazement when that personage | cealed under the chair on which he sat. Her- 
came trotting up the steps; but, seeing that she | bert was astounded when introduced into the 
had an air of belonging to the house, asked : presence of a little man engulfed in a wrapper, 
“Ts this Mr. Manning’s ?” who assailed him in violent language, told him 
Betty, being much disturbed in her mind, | point-blank that he was not Mr. Brown, and 
did not notice that it was not the right name, | positively refused to listen to any explanation 
and said, hurriedly, ‘Yes, Sir, yes; walk in, | whatever, At last the young man hurried from 
walk in, Sir.” the house, burning with rage, and thinking, as 
Herbert was not a little embarrassed by be-| he strode down the street, that Philadelphia 
ing shown into an assembly that to him seemed | was a detestable place ; and that if Squire Man- 
quite large, by a person who had the appear- | ning’s brother was so changed by living in it, he 
ance of an escaped hospital patient that had | did not wish to run the risk of such demoraliza- 
been robbing a florist. tion. 
“ What name ?” said Betty. While thus stalking on, full of fire and fury, 
** Brown,” replied he. his ear caught the sound of a dog’s moan. 
By this time Mrs. Fanning advanced, re-| Herbert was especially tender-hearted. He 
splendent in light silk. halted at once, and heard more clearly the 
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stifled, panting cries of the animal mingled 
with boys’ voices. Knowing the naturally 
cruel inclinations of the juvenile male sex, 
Herbert lost no time in ascertaining the cause 
of the trouble, and following the sounds, turned 
the corner of.an alley, and found two young 
wretches busily engaged in fearfully torment- 


ing a shuddering creature who was no less a} 


dog than Fido. Herbert thrust the boys aside 
and took up the quivering little mass. He 


poured forth a volley of wrath that made one 
The other said, impudent- 


boy draw back. 
ly: 

“It’s none of your business; the dog ain't 
yourn.” 

*‘ Neither is it yours,” retorted Herbert, at a 
venture. The shot told, for the boy only an- 
swered with an oath, and did not assert any 
right to the animal. 

“And if it was,” continued Herbert, ‘‘I 
would not permit you to abuse it so.” 

Before the boys could reply a policeman 
hove in sight, and as he showed a disposition 
to bear down upon the scene, the urchins de- 





camped, and Herbert was left taster of the 
field with the dog in his arms. The little | 
thing uttered a plaintive moan, and feebly 
licked his hand. ‘That settled the matter, and 
Herbert carried him with him to the hotel. 
Arrived there he examined him, and soon saw 
that he was much battered, but not seriously 
injured. The name on the collar attracted his 
attention, and he read it without an idea that 
it was that of the man who had told him he 
was not Mr. Brown. 

In the morning, after he and Fido had par- 





taken of an early breakfast—Fido, by-the-by, 
testifying more fondness for Herbert than he | 
had ever shown for any being in his life—Her- 
bert set off to find the owner of the dog and 
collar; Fido trotting closely at his heels and | 
not manifesting the slightest desire to run away ; 
on the contrary, the sight of a boy made him | 
fairly jump with anxiety to keep as close as | 
possible to his new friend. In all his other es- 
capades Fido had fallen into the hands of those | 
who understood his value and treated him ac- 
cordingly; never befere had he had such an 
experience ; he never forgot the lesson, and was 
a much more home-loving dog ever after. 

On reaching the house the door was opened 
by Mary, who had not seen Herbert the previ- 
ous night; Fido she recognized with a scream 
of joy, and wished to carry him at once to his 
mistress ; but no, he obstinately refused to leave 
his beloved protector; so Mary opened the par- 
lor door for Herbert to walk in, and then ran 
to the dining-room, where Mr. and Mrs, Fan- 
ning were just finishing breakfast, to impart the 
joyful intelligence. 

Mrs. Fanning had been much troubled by 
the loss of her curly treasure, and had already 
sent advertisements to several papers; Mr. Fan- 
ning, for his part, had at first insisted upon it 
that Fido had been stolen by the burglar, but 





as Betty’s story so plainly disproved that idea, 
he contented himself by asserting that the yiJ- 
lain would have done it if the dog had not al- 
ready taken himself off. 

As soon as Mary had communicated the fact 
of Fido’s safe return, Mrs. Fanning hurried to 
the parlor to welcome him back and thank the 
gentleman who had brought him home. Tp 
her amazement, she found the stranger of the 
night before. Herbert, on his side, had been 
utterly confounded when, on entering the par- 
lor, he saw the same room in which he had 
spent the previous evening; and when Mrs, 
Fanning came in he was standing in the cen- 
tre of the apartment with a fixed and stern 
countenance, while Fido, sitting by him on his 
hind-legs, gazed affectionately in his face. 

An explanation followed. Fortunately Mrs, 
Fanning could listen with more coolness than 
her husband had done, and soon understood 
the manner in which the mistake occurred. 
She endeavored to reassure poor Herbert, who 
was overwhelmed with confusion on finding 
that he had actually introduced himself into a 
strange house without any invitation or war- 
rant for the act; but Mrs, Fanning liked the 
young man all the better for his candid ex- 
pressions of dismay. Hearing her husband at 
the door, she stopped him before he entered 
and told him all. Mr, Fanning was horrified 
at the error into which he had fallen. He went 
quickly into the parlor, and hastened to make 
an ample apology, which quite soothed the 
young man’s troubled feelings; and after talk- 
ing the matter over for a while all parties be- 
gan to laugh heartily at the whole affair, Fido 
joining in with an attempt at a frisk. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Fanning would let Herbert go till 
he had promised to dine with them the next 
day. During the intermediate time Mr. Fan. 
ning, knowing the friends to whom Herbert 
had letters, informed himself as to the char. 
acter of the young man, A further acquaint. 
ance proved so satisfactory—and Fido’s ex- 
treme and remarkable fondness for Herbert so 
won upon Mrs. Fanning, and she upon Mr. 
Fanning—that at the end of the week Herbert 
had the happiness of writing home that he had 
been offered, and had accepted, a very desira- 
ble situation in the wholesale house of which 
Mr. Fanning was head partner. 

Time proved that Mr. Fanning had made no 
mistake in his judgment of Mr. Brown, after 
he knew that he was Mr. Brown, and in a few 
years Herbert rose to the position of junior 
partner. Fido’s affection for him continued 
unabated. Mrs. Fanning and Herbert always 
insisted that Fido was the prime cause of his 
starting well in life, as, had he not run away, 
Betty would have been composed enough to 
have paid attention to the name when Herbert 
asked her; and, had he not found Fido and 

rought him back, he would never have be- 
come intimate with Mr. Fanning, who loved 
him as his own son and treated him as one, 
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hem the f had him, 
them the fortune that had been vouchsafed him. 
PUBLIC LODGERS. But his wish could not be gratified. The old 

GENTLEMAN of great wealth and high | station-house had been demolished and its rec- 

social position, now residing in Philadel- | ords destroyed, and nothing remained by which 
phia, lately wrote a letter to Mr. Kennedy, Su-| the authorities could trace these wayfarers of a 
perintendent of the Metropolitan Police of New | night. He had himself evoked some of that 
York. In that letter he says that one cold, | long ago suffering from its tomb, but all his 
stormy night in the fall of 1854 he crossed the | memory could not summon forth was sepul- 


ferry and landed in New York, with exactly | chred forever. 


one penny in his pocket. With that penny he 


bought a “ bolivar”—as the huge molasses-cake | 


was called in those days—and he was then pen- 
niless in a city where he had not an acquaint- 
ance. Casting the “ bolivar” as a peace-offer- 


ing to a rapacious stomach, he took up his | 


tramp through the cheerless streets. He met 
thousands of human beings hurrying through 
the crowded thoroughfares, and he realized, as 
many had done before him, that no solituce is 
so absolute as the streets of a strange city. He 
was alone with his wrecked life and bitter 
thoughts, and, trudging on for hours, was at 
last driven by exhaustion to seek a refuge some- 
where—and he found his way to the old Fourth 
Ward police-station, where he asked for a 
night’s lodging. It was accorded him, and he 
was shown down stairs to a cell in the damp 
basement, which was already occupied by two 
wretches, homeless and penniless like himself. 
He crouched down on the stone floor, and brood- 
ei on the ruin that he was and promised to be, 
for the future showed him then nothing but a 
beggar’s life and a pauper’s grave. He courted 
the sweet oblivion of sleep, but the blasphemous 


uproar of the prisoners in the adjoining cells | 
stung him into wakefulness and madness. De- | 


spair then came on him, and he walked out of 
his cell with the intention of going to one of the 
piers, and end it all by one plunge beneath the 
waters that were not so cold as the world’s char- 
ity. But his was a strong, earnest, honest na- 
ture, and he thrust the cowardly purpose from 
him. He went back into the cell, and kneeling 
down prayed fervently for strength to bear the 
burdens God had given him to carry. Then 
he lay down on the damp stone floor and slept 
the calm, profound sleep engendered by con- 
tent. 

In the morning he went out into the streets 
determined to get the better of fate, if constant 
hard endeavor could do it. Carrying a trunk 
on board a steamer furnished him with food for 
the day, and put him miles from the city on his 
southward journey. Struggling on to Phila- 
delphia, he there met and seized the tide that 
led him on to fortune. But he had the memo- 
ry of that night always with him. He grew 
great and rich and honored, but abeut his 
splendid home flitted always the apparitions of 
those two companions of his misery in the 
Fourth Ward station-house. He struggled 
long with a natural pride, but at last yielded to 
the dictates of his heart and wrote to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, giving the details narrated, and closing 
with a request that these two men might be 
searched for, with the design of sharing with 
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| This letter has again called attention to the 
New York station-house lodgers, and should 
induce a searching scrutiny of an eleemosynary 
system more remarkable, in many respects, than 
any other on the continent. It stands alone in 
the character of its dependents, and in the plen- 
tiful lack of sensible method with which it is 
administered. In considering it the dregs of 
the earth must be passed in review, with each 
dreg a mute, squalid reflection upon the com- 
mon-sense and Christianity of a community that 
has dealt so much better with so many other 
difficult problems that it should be thoroughly 
ashamed of its ill success in managing the low- 
est and most helpless class of its population. 
| And it is a class worthy of the most thoughtful 
attention. It has produced many thousands of 
| such incidents as that told in the letter. It has 
| embraced many thousands of pearls of great 
| price which the community has unthinkingly 
| trampled in the mire and lost forever. It has 
had in it all that is great and noble and creative 
|in human nature. But the community has seen 
| only the rags, and has passed by on the other 
|side. It has had, too, all that is vile and worth- 
less in human character; but the community 
has never taken the trouble to sift it, and never 
has known its capabilities for good and evil. 

The community does know that an army of 
homeless people are constantly roaming the 
streets of New York and besieging its station- 
houses for shelter; that during the last seven 
years the number of lodgings granted to vagrants 
has averaged 86,214 per annum ; and could have 
known that the number of these outcasts is in- 
creasing at a frightful rate, and that during 
the past winter one single station-house, of the 
thirty in the city, granted lodging to 6000 
casuals during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, and turned away as 
many more for lack of room to accommodate 
them. With these statements of the grand 
totals of the wrecks floating about the streets 
the community has been content, and no prop- 
er official effort nor any private attempt has 
ever been made to secure all possible salvage 
A little knowledge on this matter will hurt n 
one, and may benefit every body. 

The New York lodgers are the natural pro- 
ducts of metropolitan life, and that the police 
department of the city has been charged with 
such care as they obtain is the result of neces- 
sity and usage, and not of any requirement of 
the law. The hundreds of lodgers who night- 
ly repair to our station-houses for warmth and 
shelter do so because the ancestral lodger did 
it with measurable success, and not from any 
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conviction among them that they have a legal | 
right to the charity they receive. In truth, the 


system of relief that has now become the per- 
plexity of the Police Commissioners is the out- 
growth of the overflowing humanity of the 
primitive watchmen who belonged to a force so 
pervaded with the spirit of Dogberry that its 
time lives in municipal tradition as the ‘‘ Leath- | 
erhead days.” 

Old residents can remember the ‘‘ Battery 
Bed,” one of the chief sights of the then young | 
metropolis. The vagrants of the period went | 
regularly every summer night to the Battery | 
and took lodgings on the sward, provided by | 
the bounty of nature, and allowed by the grace | 
of the watchman. Thus it happened that hun- 
dreds of them were huddled every night upon 
the grass, and the citizen proudly showed them 
to the stranger as an evidence of the metro- 
politan character of New York, which could 
even then boast of a lazaroni as abject as any on 
earth. But the Battery then, as now, was not 
habitable, even for casuals, in winter, and when 
the cold winds came sweeping from the ice- 
floes in the bay the poor creatures sought a 
more hospitable refuge. Many roamed the 
streets, stopping occasionally in some liquor 
shop for warmth and rest; others crawled into 
cellars, or vacant houses, or the sheltered nooks 
of lumber-yards, but a fortunate few fell into 
the good graces of the Leatherhead watchmen. 
The capacity of these functionaries, however, 
to extend succor was limited. ‘There were then | 
but four watch-houses in the city, and these 
were of the smallest dimensions and most prim- 
itive arrangement. Prisoners and officers were | 
crowded in one room, and the utmost that could 
be done for the casuals was to give them places 
to stand around the office stove. But to them 
even this was an earthly paradise, and the news 
of the good fortune of these favored few so 
spread through the homeless community that it 
was not long before the hospitable watch-houses 
were overcrowded, and scores of applicants were 
turned away every night for want of room to 
accommodate them. In 1845 the Leather- 
heads gave way to the Municipal Police, and a 
station-house was established in each ward. 
But the casuals multiplied faster than the po- | 
lice, and the seventeen station-houses proved 
no more able to give room to the applicants | 
than had the four watch-houses. They had 
already become an intolerable nuisance in the 
offices, and the prisoners and officers having, 
by the new arrangements, separate apartments, 
the casuals were placed among the prisoners, 
where some of them were lucky enough to ob- 
tain space upon the floor to lie down. 

When the Metropolitan Police Act went into 
operation in 1857 the Commissioners were con- 
fronted at once with the casuals. They had | 
grown in numbers with the growth of the city, 
and a humane usage had given them a vested 
right to a night’s lodging in the station-houses | 
that it was impossible to deny. Therefore the | 
Commissioners were forced to take them into | 








consideration, and in remodeling the station. 
houses, but more especially in building new 
ones, attention was paid to their needs. There 
are now in the city thirty police station-hoy 


ses 


scattered all over the island, and in the great 


majority of them the cells for prisoners are jn 
the basements, and are cheerless, damp, and 
unwholesome ; but such of them as may not 
happen to be needed for prisoners, together 
with the dank corridor upon which they open, 
are the only places that can be offered the 
casuals, 

In the more recently constructed station- 
houses, however, especial provision has been 
made for this class. The cells here occupy 
the ground-floor of a rear building, and the 
second-floor is divided into two rooms of about 
twenty feet square each. Separate apartments 
are thus obtained for the accommodation of 
male and female lodgers. In equipment these 
rooms are essentially primitive. Not a chair, 
or stool, or bench, or other appliance of ciyil- 
ized life adorns them, except that they contain 
an immense stove standing in the centre, and 
a large bunk placed slightly inclined against 
one of the walls. The stove gives the coveted 
warmth to all, and the bunk will accommodate 
about twenty; and the laggard lodgers coming 
in late must be content with an exactly hori- 
zontal bed upon the stone floor. But it is not 
much of a worm that the eariy bird manages 
to secure. He can merely assert his choice 
between the inclined and horizontal, and de- 
cide upon the relative softness of stone and 
wood. There are no mattresses to quarrel 
over, and no bed-clothing to be a vexation, 
In one respect the rooms are luxuriously ac- 
coutred. By dint of constant attention they 
are kept scrupulously clean. The floors and 
bunks are daily washed out with a hose, and 
the walls are kept fresh and glaring by frequent 
whitewashing. Any thing less palatial than 
the New York lodgings for vagrants can not 
be imagined; but there is not a cold night but 
men and women are turned away from nearly 
every station-house, because the accommoda- 
tions are already overtasked. 

Every such night, as soon as darkness sets 
in, the lodgers begin to arrive. They come 
singly, in pairs, and sometimes in groups, They 
are of both sexes, dll ages, nationalities, and, 
it might almost be said, of all conditions. Very 
few are actually and obtrusively ragged, but are 
dressed in clothes that evidently had seen long 
service before they reached the last wearers. 
The men generally are devoid of shirts and 
socks, with the glazed and threadbare coat fas- 
tened tightly across the breast, and the nude 
ankles, blue with cold, showing above the di- 
lapidated shoes. The women have the faded 
remnant of a cheap shawl wrapped about the 
shoulders, and a single skirt and a thin calico 
dress the only protections of the lower limbs. 
The children are the saddest sights of all. 
They have not learned the art of securing the 
cast-off vestments of their betters; and little 
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girls sometimes enter the station-houses with 
no apparel save the remnant of a summer dress, 
and so nearly frozen that they can not express 
their requests for lodgings in words. But all 
of the comers are not of the abject class. De- 
caved gentility very frequently pushes back the 
swinging doors ; and during the past winter it 
often happened that gentility itself was an ap- 
plicant for relief. Scores and scores of men 
then walked Broadway with the outward sem- 
blance of prosperity, but maintaining a ghastly 
conflict with absolute destitution, and sleeping 
in the station-houses. Very often, too, among 
the applicants are persons from the country who 
have fallen among the thieves and been robbed 
of their all; and it not unfrequently happens 
that men hobble in on crutches or dangling an 
empty sleeve who have given their country an 
arm or a leg, and have received in return the 
cold charity of the streets. 

The police captain or sergeant in charge of 
the station very seldom takes the trouble to 
investigate any cf the cases presented. The 
applicant merely comes before the desk in the 
office, and prefers the request for a lodging for 
the night, sometimes supplementing it with a 
mumbled and incoherent statement of the 
causes that have necessitated it. The officer 
hears nothing of it, and cares nothing, but only 
glances at the applicant to make sure of the 
proper degree of sobriety, and then orders the 
doorman—as the janitor is absurdly called—to 
“show him back.” In case the house is al- 
ready full, the applicant is told to go to some 
other house ; and arriving there, is often met 
by the same reply, and so spends the entire 
night tramping from house to house. In some 
precincts it is the custom not to admit the male 
applicants until a certain hour of the night, by 
which time as many as thirty or forty have 
often gathered in the street before the house ; 
and when the doors are at last opened to them 
they have been duly and unnecessarily chilled 
through by official caprice, and tramp to their 
room in a long single file of numbed misery. 

When they have reached their room, and 
have taken up positions for the night, they pro- 
vide the most horrible sights and smells of the 
metropolis, In one of these rooms, not more 
than twenty feet square, as many as eighty- 
three have been packed at once. The first 
comers occupied the bunks and covered the 
floor, while the laggards, who, generally, are 
the most deserving, were forced to stand bolt 
upright during the entire night, or seat them- 
selves on the prostrate bodies of the sleepers. 
The stenches arising from this mass of unclean 
humanity are all devoured by the lodgers, who 
will not under any pretense allow any open- 
ings of the windows for the purposes of venti- 
lation. They get enough of the chilly air when 
tramping the streets by day, and will have none 
of it with their sleep, no matter how strenu- 
ously the authorities insist to the contrary. If 
the doorman opens the windows a dozen times 
during the night, some one of the lodgers is 





certain to close them again as soon as the offi- 
cial is gone. They thus manage to wallow in 
the foul effluvia despite the care taken to pre- 
vent them, and at daylight in the morning, 
when they are turned into the streets, they 
have subtracted something from the term of 
their miserable lives, and have so added to 
their personal filth that they would be much 
the better for the drenching with clean water 
to which their vacated apartment is immedi- 
ately subjected. The London lodging-houses 
insist upon this personal ablution before the 
casual goes to his rest; but they also furnish 
a bed; and more than that, further temper the 
wash with a very plain, but substantial meal ; 
so that the casual does not reject the prescribed 
scrubbing of his person as an unmitigated hard- 
ship. But our station-houses do not prescribe 
the hydropathy, and are not obliged to extend 
the bed or the meal as a compensation. Our 
forlorn wretches would doubtless accept the 
cold water, if it should be accompanied by a 
meal or a bed; but the authorities have never 
tried the experiment, except partially in one 
instance, which will be noted. 

Our station-house lodgers have never been 
called “casuals.” The term is foreign, and it 
does not exactly describe a portion of them, 
who belong to classes known in police parlance 
as “regulars,” ‘* repeaters,” and ‘ rounders.” 
The casual proper is only an occasional appli- 
cant for relief; but the others the authorities 
have always withthem. The ‘‘ regulars” are in- 
variably women, who are permitted by the inat- 
tention of the captains and sergeants, and the 
interest of the doormen, to make a permanent 
home of the station-house. It is the doorman’s 
business to scrub out the house twice or three 
times a week, and if some woman shows a will- 
ingness to assume this duty, he is willing to al- 
low her indefinite lodgings without calling the 
attention of his superior officers to her perma- 
nency. There are many regulars known to the 
traditions of the police force. Only a few days 
since, when the books of a station-house were 
being culled for facts for this article, the name 
of “Bess Higgins” was found in the list of 
lodgers every day. The doorman was appealed 
to for information concerning her. He knew 
nothing, however, but that she came to the 
house every night. for more than a year, and 
was a “bully scrubber.” Her feats in this line 
seemed to have been something marvelous, 
and it was plain that she had rather more than 
earned the scanty accommodations she received 
inthat house. But there «re more notable cases. 
Some years ago, when a new captain took com- 
mand in the Seventeenth Precinct, he found 
in the station-house a woman who had been 
there four years, doing the doorman’s work 
and rearing in the midst of the vilest associa- 
tions her bright, beautiful daughter, then seven- 
teen years of age. ‘The captain immediately 
forced her to obtain a more suitable home, 
which it turned out she was abundantly able 
todo. But such cases might be multiplied to 
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any extent, as nearly every station-house has, 
or has had, these ‘‘ regulars.” 

‘¢ Repeaters” or ‘rounders”—for the terms 
are synonymous—are those who are known to 
make the rounds of all the station-houses, and 
who repeat their applications for lodging at 
each house at regular and invariable intervals. 
They are chiefly men, but, men or women, they 
are poor, miserable wretches from choice rath- 
er than necessity. Too lazy to work, they have 
not even energy enough to become thieves, 
as it might involve the necessity of running 
away sometimes. At any rate, thievery would 
be a pretense of doing something, which is so 
foreign to their inclinations that they are thus 
forced to be honest. They spend their days in 
lounging upon the benches in the squares, or 
on the piers, or wherever the police will allow 
them to loiter, and obtain their scanty supplies 
of food and raiment by just sufficient area-beg- 
ging to obtain them. No rounder ever does 
any superfluous begging. When imperative 
needs have been satisfied he instantly ceases 
from further exertions. His story of extreme 
want told at the basement door is always liter- 
ally true; for he will never undertake the labor 
of telling it until it is an absolute truth. There 





are, however, classes among them, as in all 
tribes; and there are rounders who will do ex- 
tra begging, or even perform some such slight 
task as carrying a parcel for the sake of a glass 
of liquor. 
local dicta, they are ‘‘ saturated with rum; 


In the Sixth Precinct, according to 
but it must be remembered that in Baxter Street 
the article is very cheap, and a very little of it 
goes a great way, so that the saturation, after 
all, is not conclusive evidence of an industrious 
rounder. His aversion to labor is asserted in 
every station-house, and there is not an officer 
who can not cite cases in proof from his own per- 
sonal experience. It is clear from all the evi- 
dence at hand that the rounder suffers no injus- 
tice when it is said that he has succeeded in evad- 
ing the primal law, “ By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou earn thy bread,” and in the task has 
employed enough of perseverance, and some- 
times of genius, to have made him rich and hon- 
ored had industry been added to his gifts. But 
he is a drone no exigency can sting into exer- 
tion. The lazaroni of Naples are often seen 
picking the vermin from their bodies; but the 
genuine New York rounder has sunk below the 
possibility of even such ambitious efforts. 

Our public lodgers can be best comprehend- 
ed by the presentation of a few types of classes 
and instances of remarkable lodgers. To give 
all that could be garnered from the police tra- 
ditions would require a volume; and care has 
therefore been. taken to present only the more 
notable and distinctive cases. 

The deceptive lodger was, and perhaps is, 
one of the most remarkable sights of the me- 
tropolis, Tall, and with a splendid physique, 
he was stately and even impressive in his rags, 
and he was ragged in the extreme. His shoes 
were so far gone as to be sandals rather than 
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shoes, and he wore a napless and brimless hat 
of long obsolete pattern. But this hat sur. 
mounted a head grand in its out?ine and macs. 
ive in its proportions, and shaded a face chis. 
eled on the exact model of mani} beauty, His 
long, white hair fell in abundant curls upon his 
shoulders, and his beard, of the same venerah). 
hue, swept with its silken luxuriance the ta; 
tered coat pinned tightly over his breast, Hp 
had an expression of patient, almost godlike, 
resignation, as though he was conscious of 
full measure of sorrows, and looked out beyond 
them to the eternal joy. His seemed a stalwart 
nature, and a vigorous old age, for want had 
not quenched the brightness of his eye, nor had 
years left a wrinkle on his face. The stranger 
always implicitly believed his story of sudden 
poverty through the treachery of a friend; but 
he was an unmitigated lie—one of the most use- 
less of mankind, incorrigible of beggars, and 
persistent of rounders. He had probably ney- 
er earned an honest penny in his life, and had 
doubtless sat, a hale young vagrant, by the of- 
fice stove in the old Leatherhead days, and had 
been content through all these years to bow 
that stately head at basement doors in grateful 
obeisance for a stale loaf or a cast-off coat. 

The decayed lodger is the result of the muta- 
tions of time and the changes in industrial pur- 
suits. He was a body-snatcher, and has long 
outlived his calling. In the days of the Bar- 
clay Street Medical College he was a wild, 
roistering fellow, earning more than a suffi- 
ciency by his ghastly work; but not seeing the 
future with a clear vision, he thought science 
must always depend on the meanest and most 
horrible theft, and spent his money freely. He 
is now eighty years of age, and for many of the 
last of them he has been a lodger and a round- 
er, but not one of the droning class. He has 
sought such light tasks as his waning strength 
would permit him to assume, and by these and 
begging has eked out his existence for all the 
time he has trespassed beyond the limit of hu- 
man life. He is a little withered man, with a 
wizened face and a bald, shining pate fringed 
at the base of the crown with a few thin locks 
of gray, and apparently mildewed hair. He 
never, probably, had any beard to speak of, for 
during all of his lodging years no one has no- 
ticed that the white fuzz upon his face ever 
reached a more advanced stage. ‘The ex- 
snatcher has had remarkable success in secur- 
ing his wardrobe; for, while his garments are 
always of the kind known as “ seedy,” they are 
never ragged. He is generally garnished with 
a paper collar which is evidently the refuse of 
some hotel sweepings. He must have been in 
his youth and prosperity a rather ‘‘ natty” per- 
son, and the desire has outlasted the power for 
its indulgence. But he does not repine. He 
accepts the fate that has overtaken him entire- 
ly as a matter of course, and the station-houses’ 
lodging-rooms do not contain a more orderly, 
contented inmate. 

The crushed lodger has been sent with light- 
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ning speed from the top to the bottom of for- | become an outcast, and more frequently a dead- 


tune’s ladder. He often made his appearance drunk prisoner than a half-sober lodger. 


last winter, and was a man prematurely old, | 
bent almost double, and shaking in every limb. | 
His clothing was glazed from long use, but was | 
clean and whole by reason of constant care, | 
His whole appearance, and every action, and | 
every intonation of his voice, was a feeble pro- | 
test ‘against the invasion of his person by that | 
ruin that had already overtaken his fortunes. 

Not long before his first appearance as a lodger 

he was possessed of a princely fortune, and sur- | 
rounded by all the comforts that wealth could 
procure. Nor did his ruin come from his vices ; 
but he was one of those against whom fate | 
sometimes takes a spite, and in a few short) 
months he was stripped of his fortune by busi- 
ness reverses, and of his family by death. Thus 
left penniless and heart-broken, he was too 
courageous to die by his own hand, “ut too 
crushed to ever attempt to riseagain. He dis- 
appeared from the station-houses months ago ; 

and no one ever looked upon him with knowl- 
edge of his history but hopes he has reached 
the last lodging-house of earth. 

The hopeful lodger is sometimes a repeater, 
but never a rounder. One of them appeared 
some time since at a station-house. He was a 
robust man in the prime of life and decently 
clad, but there was little promise of energy or 
thrift in his appearance. When he first applied 
for lodging he told a plausible story of the dis- 
astrous issue of a small speculation in paper 
boxes, and of how he could retrieve his fortunes 
with five dollars, if he only had the amount. A 
gentleman present, who was desirous of trying 
an experiment, loaned him the money without 
any decided expectation that it would ever be 
returned, For a week the man was regular in 
his applications for lodging, and at the end of 
that time returned the loan. During the suc- 
ceeding week he still appeared at the station- 
house every night, and professing to have met 
with another mishap, borrowed the five dollars 
again; but two days afterward he repaid the 
debt a second time, and declaring himself to be 
‘on his pins again,” ceased to be a lodger. 

The dissolute lodger is most notable in the 
female form. One was lately encountered, It 
was early in the day, and she was sober, but at 
the station-house begging in advance for the 
official indulgence she knew she would require 
in the afternoon when drunk. Her face was 
seamed and scarred by her years of dissipation, 
but was still handsome, and in her days of 
purity she must have been supremely beautiful. 
Her form still preserved all of its graceful sym- 
metry, and her long, golden, silken hair was 
still the glory of her small, shapely head. Her 
language was choice and chaste, and her every 
word and attion showed her to be one whose 
culture had been of the highest, and whose in- 
stincts were of the purest. Five years ago she 
was an adored wife, and the petted ornament 
of the first circles of society ; but she had never 


The robbed lodgers have many iflustrations. 
A recent case was that of a lady residing in 
Dutchess County, who came to the city with 
forty dollars to make a few purchases. She 
had not been in town more than an hour before 
her pocket was picked in a street-car, and she 
was penniless among strangers. By communi- 
cating with her friends she could readily obtain 
all needed funds; but that would require two 
days, and meantime she could not walk the 
streets. In this extremity she could do nothing 
else than appeal to a policeman, who, in turn, 
could do nothing more than direct her to his 
station-house, which was one of the comfortless 


| affairs with the cells in the basements; and to 


one of these the sergeant sent her as the only 
refuge he had to offer. There she staid that 
night and the next day, and it was not until the 
second evening that she mustered courage to 
craw] timidly to the office desk and say she had 
eaten nothing for forty-eight hours, The ser- 
geant was perplexed, but finally assumed the 
responsibility of sending her to a neighboring 
restaurant, and of charging the bill to the po- 
lice contingent fund. 

The beastly lodger can be seen any cold night 
at any station-house. He is the genuine round- 
er, is always ragged, always filthy to the last 
degree of being infested with all manner of foul 
creeping things. His hair is always matted, 
his eyes bloodshot and protruding, his face 
unshaven, his hands unclean. He has been 
already sufficiently described, and extended re- 
search has failed to develop any thing remark- 
able about him except his squalor, his filth, and 
his laziness. 

It would be valuable and interesting to know 
exactly how many different persons become 
station-house lodgers in the course of a year; 
but a labored investigation has only produced 
estimates, which, however, probably approxi- 
mate tothe truth. The various police precincts 
are required to include the number of lodgers 
accommodated in their daily reports to Police 
Head-quarters, and these figures are incorpo- 
rated in the reports of the Commissioners ; but 
they are liable to lead the searcher for truth 
astray. As an illustration we can take the 
case of Bess Higgins. Regularly every night 
her name appeared on the books of the station- 
house; and, figures alone being reported, she 
was multiplied thirty-one times in the monthly 
consolidation at head-quarters; and as there 
are many such cases, the number of lodgers is 
really but a proportion of the number of lodg- 
ings granted. ‘The reports of the Police Com- 
missioners declare the number of lodgers in 
1867 to have been 105,460, and for the first 
three quarters of 1868, 120,835; and taking 


average per year is stated to be 86,214. This 
is the total information in the general reports, 
and a search of the station-house records adds 





been taught what ruin lurks in wine, and had 


but little to the desired knowledge. Taking 


the years from 1861 to 1867, both inclusive, the , 
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into consideration all the obtainable data to 
assist in reaching the truth, it is safe to say 
that there are in New York 5000 pers 1s habit- 
ually houseless, penniless, friendless. But they 
are by no means constant in their attendance 
at the station-houses. Taking the figures of 
one station-house for two months will best tell 
the story. At this house in January last there 
were 939 males and 316 females accommodated, 
and in the succeeding July the numbers were 
101 males and 241 females. It will thus be 
seen that the males outnumbered the females 
about three to one in winter; but that in sum- 
mer it was reversed, and the females were in a 
majority of about two to one. The explana- 
tion is found in the fact that the females are 
regulars, and the figures are indicating the 
same individuals summer and winter. 

While all nationalities are represented among 
the lodgers, it appears, from the very imperfect 
records which are kept, that the Irish slightly 
predominate, the natives very nearly approach 
them, and that there is comparatively but a 
slight sprinkling of other races, Since the in- 
flux of negroes from the South there have been 
some of them lodgers, and they appear to have 
been classed on the books as natives. But all 
these matters, which should be definitely ascer- 
tained and recorded facts, are unsatisfactory 
surmises. In many of the station-houses not 
even the names of the lodgers are taken, but 
the doorman simply counts his sleepers, male 
and female, and the figures only are put upon 
the blotter and reported. In these houses, of 
course, only the totals of lodgings granted can 
be ascertained; and in the houses where the 
names are taken but little more can be gleaned. 
It is a sufficient example of the carelessness 
with which this subject is officially treated that, 
in the same statjon-house, one of the four ser- 
geants alternately in charge of the desk ap- 
pended the nationalities of the lodgers, while 
the other three did not. And the fact was no 
discredit to them. In recording the names 
they had already gone beyond the strict re- 
quirements of their duty, and can not be cen- 
sured for failing to do what they have never 
been asked to perform. 

While dealing with statistics it is proper to 
add that the marked increase in the number 
of lodgers during the first three quarters of 
1868 over previous years is due to the fact 
that, during the latter part of the past winter, 
the Commissioners of Public Charities became 
conscious that there were great numbers of 
persons lodging in the station-houses who had 
nothing to eat, and they provided one hearty 
meal per day at the police prisons for such of 
the lodgers as should be provided with tickets 
by the captains .of the precincts. The effect 
was an immediate and great increase in the 
number of lodgers. The requisite to obtain 
that meal was to be a station-house lodger, 
and hundreds braved the horrors of the rooms 
who had always before shrunk from them with 
mortal terror. The meals were discontinued 





with the first blush of spring, and the lodgers 
instantly dwindled in numbers to the average 
What shall be done with these thousands of 
homeless men and women? The question has 
been repeatedly asked, but has never had any 
satisfactory reply. It is plain that the present 
arrangements for their care, which are purely 
the results of accident and usage, are a dis- 
grace to the city, a positive damage to a por- 
tion of the recipients of the charity, and an 
unnecessary hardship to others. The Police 
Commissioners have done the best they could - 
but it is not their duty to do any thing at all, 
unless they are authorized by law to de some- 
thing a great deal better. In their Jast annual 


Report to the Governor of the State the Com- 
missioners said in reference to the lodgers: 


“They are supplied with a place to sleep upon na- 
ked wooden platforms, without beds or bed-clothing, 
in rooms kept sufficiently warm to secure them from 
suffering, or danger from cold. Separate apartments 
for men and women are provided. Though this ac- 
commodation is of the plainest und cheapest possible 
character, it is of great value to the miserable persons 
who, in great numbers, resort to them. Perhaps no 
equal expenditure of the public money, in any depart- 
ment, confers a larger benefit upon those who are cun- 
sidered proper subjects of the care of the government. 
This department is informed, by the observations of 
its members in all parts of the city, that already the 
number of persons suffering from extreme destitution 
is large beyond example; and it is expected that, as 
the cold season progresses, the sufferings of the poor 
will demand for their relief all the energies of the or- 
ganized charities, both official and voluntary.” 

In suggesting a remedy the Commissioners 
can only say: 

“Tt would be a charity well bestowed to provide, 
independent of the station-houses, auxiliary lodging- 
houses, under the charge of the police, to be located 
in different portions of the city where the population 
is dense, of sufficient dimensions to receive all those 
wretched people who can not be accommodated in the 
existing lodging-rooms.” 

The city of New York is certainly able to do 
much more than this. It is certainly able to 
banish the lodgers from the station-houses alto- 
gether, where these outcasts should never be al- 
lowed tocome. Itis bad for them; it is worse 
for the police force. Instances have been known 
where police-officers have sickened and died of 
diseases engendered by these lodgers, and the 
city assuredly has not the right to compel its 
guardians to undergo these extra hazardous 
and unnecessary risks. Properly managed, the 
lodging-houses suggested by the Commissioners 
could be made to relieve the station-houses en- 
tirely, and at the same time furnish accommo- 
dations for the inmates more in consonance 
with the Christianity of the age. To furnish a 
pauper with a place to stand all night in a warm 
room, or, at the utmost, space to lie upon a 
stone floor, is perhaps doing much for him, but 
it is questionable whether it. is all that the com- 
munity owes him. These lodging-honses should 
be sufficiently numerous and commodious to re- 
ceive all proper applicants, and should be estab- 
lished on some plan similar to that adopted in 
London. ‘The expense would of course be con- 
siderable at the outset; but with labor agencies 
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— 
connected with the houses to assist the lodgers 
in becoming self-helpful the number of appli- 
cants would rapidly diminish, and the cost 
would soon become comparatively insignificant. 
But, be the cost what it might, it is a burning 
shame to this city that the present system has 
been permitted to exist so long. ‘The commu- 
nity has no right to treat any pauper with un- 
necessary cruelty, and this matter must be re- 
formed if New York desires to be considered a 
Christian city. 

The rounders are considered the great stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of reform. Nine out of 
ten of the persons familiar with the subject will 
say that it is impossible to do any thing better 
so long as the rounders exist, and that it is im- 
possible to getridofthem. But the tenth man, 
being practical, sees no insuperable difficulty. 
The able-bodied man who can get work and will 
not work is no longer a pauper, but a criminal, 
and the rounders are not so numerous but that 
they can be committed to the semi-penal char- 
itable institutions of the State. No legislation 
whatever is needed to extinguish the class, as 
the present vagrancy act is amply sufficient, and 
was used to commit the rounders as vagrants 
years ago. A premium upon idleness will, in 
every large city, always produce an overflowing 
abundance of the article, and it is a mock phi- 
lanthropy that hesitates to extinguish the round- 
ers entirely. When they no longer exist the 
lodging-houses, which must sooner or later be 
provided, can be few in number, and yet amply 
sufficient to succor the casual poor. 

The rounders must be exterminated by the 
law. ‘That done, the station-house lodgers are 
the most deserving, as they are the most needy, 
of the city poor. The great field of benevolent 
effort here opened to official or private enter- 
prise is entirely unworked, and in none can the 
tillers hope for more abundant reward. 





A SEA OF TROUBLES. 


Que was only an old woman, with white hair, 
) toil-hardened hands, and curiously wrink- 
led face, who washed for a living. Her story, 
as she truly said, was neither strange nor un- 
common ; yet it impressed me strangely, and I 
have written it down, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect, in her own words: 


Will I tell you my story? Certainly, if you 
wish. Not that there is any thing uncommon 
in it. Heaven knows it is but a common every- 
day tale; but it may teach you how light, com- 
paratively, is the trouble which you now think 
will shadow your whole future. 

We were very poor when we were first mar- 
ried, John and I; so poor that when our first 
baby died we were unable to buy for him either 
shroud or coffin. We would not be indebted 
to charity, and I robed him in a little white 
slip which he had almost outgrown, while John 
made a plain pine box. Having placed him in 
it ourselyes—no stranger hands desecrated our 


darling—the old sexton took the box under his 
arm and we followed it to the grave with break- 
| ing hearts—the only mourners. For ten hap- 
| py years the death of that child was the only 
| shadow on our hearts. We prospered in every 
thing; so much so that at the end of these ten 
years we had a pleasant, comfortable home of 
our own, and no man could say we owed him 
a dollar. We had to work hard, to be sure; 
but what cared we for that, when we had health 
and strength? Our children too, were healthy, 
intelligent, and noted throughout the village 
for their remarkable beauty. And in all those 
| happy years no words of bitterness or wrath 
had ever broken the harmony that existed be- 
tween my husband and myself. Our love was 
as warm, our faith in each other as strong, as 
when, with scarcely a dollar between us, we 
had vowed before God to be faithful to each 
other in health or sickness, in poverty or wealth. 
Both early left orphans, with neither brother 
nor sister, we were alone in the world, with 
none to come between us; and our children as 
they came, instead of dividing our hearts, but 
drew the tie stronger and closer with each 
one. 

But for all this happiness there was no grati- 
tude to Him whose gracious gift alone it was. 
The incense of prayer and thanksgiving arose 
not, morning or evening, from our dwelling. 
Our happiness, our prosperity, all the blessings 
we enjoyed, we arrogantly claimed had been 
won by our own exertions; and when I looked 
on the lovely faces of my children, instead of 
thanking God for those He had given me, I mur- 
mured against Him in bitterness and wrath that 
He had taken one to be always with Him. I 
never forgot the sorrow that had left such a 
cold pain at my heart, and with a mother’s fond 
fancy, I often pictured to myself what he would 
have been like now; how superior, even to my 
other children in beauty, cleverness, and all 
loving ways. 

Bitterly have I been punished for my sinful 
rebellion. With light afflictions first, and then 
with the sunshine of uninterrupted prosperity, 
God had tried my soul. But the time came 
when a sterner discipline was enforced. A 
cloud arose suddenly; at first scarce larger 
than a man’s hand, but soon it overspread 
the heavens. 

There had been an exciting political cam- 
paign, and my husband was keenly interested. 
As usual in country towns, the tavern had been 
the rallying place of all parties ; strong drink— 
the curse of our country—flowed freely, and 
without stint; men were drawn in to drink 
who had never drank before, and I was not 
the only wife who dated the beginning of her 
misery from that time. It came on me like a 
thunder-bolt. I had always had such perfect 
faith in John that I seldom questioned him as 
to his coming and going, as wives sometimes 
do; and before I had even began to dream of 
danger the fatal habit was fixed; its shackles 
no power on earth could break; and I awoke 
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to the awful truth, that my husband was a| which he had staggered at a late hour of g 
drunkard! Oh, the misery of those days! I} bitter cold night. 

could not describe them if I would; I can not It was not for the husband of later years J 
think of them without a shudder. And still my | sorrowed, but for the man with whom I had 
heart was untouched, and I murmured loudly | joined hands in early youth, and who had left 


at my fate, believing that never any woman | me, but not, as I had still hoped, forever. Now 
had suffered as I was suffering. | this hope was dead as the cold, rigid figure that 
But there came a dreadful day, when John lay before me, and I grieved deeply, It was 
came home from the tavern where he had been | little time I could spare to grief, however, 
drinking all day. He was more savage even | With four helpless children and no means of 
than usual when in that condition, for he had | support, save the labor of my own hands, | 
been worsted in a quarrel with one of his asso- | could not afford to fold those hands in idle 
ciates, With blows and curses he drove the sorrow. 
children from the scanty fire out into the bitter| I have not time to tell you of the struggles 
cold. I tried to save them, but only received | of the next few years, nor yet of the noble 
a blow for my pains. qualities of my oldest child—my brave, hand- 
In my arms I held my little Mary, then not | some Charley. He was scarcely ten years old 
quite two years old. She had been ailing for when his father died; yet he put his shoulder 
several days, and her ceaseless moaning and | to the wheel, and strove with all the earnest- 
fretting did not tend to soothe her father’s ir- | ness of manhood to help us all. Patient, per- 
ritation. Finding his threats and curses of no severing, energetic, and spirited, he could not 
avail, he approached me with purpose of inflict- | fail to win friends; and when the railroad was 
ing chastisement on her. I strove to escape; | brought through our little town, Charley, though 
I was resolved I would not yield her to his onl: nineteen, obtained a responsible and im- 
brutality ; but he seized me before I could | portant position at the dépdt, with a salary suf- 
reach the door. I resisted; a desperate strug- | ficient to maintain us all comfortably. Cath- 
gle ensued ; and bétween us the child fell, her | erine, my next child, was the acknowledged 
back striking on the edge of a wooden bucket | beauty of the village. Louis was handsome, 
which stood near. A sharp cry, a moaning | intelligent, and obedient; and once more my 
sob, a convulsive shudder, and then a sudden | heart swelled with pride, only slightly subdued 
stillness, which I believed was death. It was | as I looked on my poor Mary, now more help- 
not to be; she was spared for more suffering; | less than ever, but in her daily life teaching a 
and a less selfish mother, witnessing the ago-| lesson of patient submission and saint-like res- 
nizing pains that racked her little frame, would | ignation that might have reached a heart less 
have welcomed the death which would have re- | hardened than mine. 
leased her from the torture that she endured. Catherine was in her eighteenth year when 
But, unreasonczble as ever, I would not give her | a stranger, who had been staying in the town 
up; I raved like a madwoman when the doctor | for some weeks, met her as she was coming 
tried gently to prepare me for what he feared | from church, He seemed quite struck with 
would be the end. But when, after many|her appearance, and, with ready tact, soon 
weeks, he gave me the assurance that she | obtained an introduction. He was a hand- 
would live, stranger though I was to prayer | some, dashing man, with all the polish and 
or thanksgiving, I thanked God with all my | glitter of city breeding; just the kind of man 
heart. But this was not all the good doctor | to take the heart of an innocent, simply-raised 
had to say, and the rest of his communication | girl by storm. Her companions greatly envied 
changed my thanksgiving into curses so bitter | her good fortune in securing sucha prize; and 
that all fled from me in horrar. My baby, my | even I, who ought to have known better, was 
darling, was a helpless, hopeless cripple! so dazzled by his smooth, plausible manner 
The weeks dragged wearily on, and, ab- | and seeming brilliance that I looked no deep- 
sorbed in my poor child, I paid but little at-| er than the surface. It was little wonder that 
tention to my husband. Wholly given up to| Catherine was completely ensnared, yielding 
drink, he staggered out and in, how and when/| every pulse of her heart to George Winters 
he pleased ; but since Mary's accident he had | with all the lavish generosity of a woman's 
ceased to abuse his family as he had done; in | first love. 
fact, he seldom spoke. In the first heat of my| Only Charley was not deceived. He re- 
passion I had said I hated him and wished he | garded our new friend with suspicion from the 
was dead; and when I said this I really be-| first; and when he could not induce either 
lieved I meant it. But when a time came that | Catherine or me to share his distrust, he wrote 
he was missing from his usual haunts, I grew | to some friends in the city. The answers he 
restless and uneasy; and as the days length-| received convinced even me that his distrust 
ened into weeks and still he did not return, my | was only too well founded.  ‘“ Dissipated, 
anxiety grew almost insupportable, My harsh- | reckless, and unprincipled:” this was the re- 
ness, I thought, had driven him forever from | port of those who knew George Winters well. 
his home. He was found at last, frozen to| His own family had long since cast him off, 
death, in a deep ravine, not far from the tay-| while his vices and excesses of all kinds had 
ern where he had last been seen, and from | banished him from any thing like decent society. 
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Bitterly mortified, as well as angry i 
hee ape a pvelen ke pen — —— had been a frightful collision, 
that she would, of her own will, drop all far- | I can uot ben noses + ea — 
ther intimacy, or even acquaintance with him. |time. I buried - aa an cna 
Catherine had always been a gentle, obedient cana oe ed my dead out of sight, and 
child. Judge of my astonishment, then, when | from iba oa od te . — ee 
she answered me by a passionate avowal of her my two re oaiiedl eats pall yer 
love for him, and utter disbelief in all reports | upon the ‘het ha ae 
to his discredit. My temper was never gentle joy and sala ‘ iin ; mg pee eas ~~ 
and this excited it to fury. With harsh words | city, where “te ht,} a predtinpee en 
and bitter reproaches I forbade her to see him \ lad of fifteen— would ow a eae 
write to him, or hold any communion what- /again turn t he. eee aie 
ever with him. She made no answer to this; | neighbor . nid . aa ee 
and, mistaking her silence for submission I| I found it h re eps se a 
eae I had conquered. <A few weeks had Louis or siiatli Serondeaiie — arte» 
passed in seeming quiet, w it Ae eceiane gore 
a ae eeepc peepee earners 
for Catherine. His manner was excited; and | is true ot I He sae ee neat a 
startled and alarmed, I scarcely knew why, I| unable . es ee ae eared 
said : y; —— o move from her chair, tried to help— 
‘She went down street to get trimming for aoe crmnny em eal red re 
i | dee atenn: to dhaciiandinn, teas! ~4 cifu Sitio entieies, which sold readily. 
lev?” A r the next three years nothing disturbed 
“« Then it is true,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That See eae e- : — ee 
she should be so foolish, so mad! But I will | the dark hi do + ame pn 
follow them at once; I may catch them before | brood ov a oe — mp aan 
Sets Reade ore aaa over my home. To Mary, fast ripening 
‘* Follow whom, Charley ?” I cried out, in an nw ‘ike Louis, wich all the wild — a 
agony of fear, as a glimmeri thi , ’ oe Wid spirits an 
Seeeae Senacticonnint ofl ckompet stan oca cw emoenanniay 
dienes?’ pe > o a home such as ours could be only 
T “Catherine is gone with George Winters. pone Sen — ote ont maths 
Tom Gill saw them get ox : at 7 . Araby question- 
sesahedih tedenen archers <page | eee he found the light and brightness 
oa next moment he was gone, leaving me | ble, I sn ar a coe peewee iy 
standing on the floor almost paralyzed. Very | ish grief f : } i il and fot, Sam 
tg mag ga ) y |ish g or the children I had lost, I took no 
eeiseiiions tna Sate . per i | rh oe who were left except for their 
— as well as I could. Left alone, I | he oer aoemmon prea aan 
ried in vain to read or sew; b me | an diel et Pier Pi 
pense grew unbearable, I gave sp eae or od — ee a work k ept him, 
ye bao myself to pacing the floor, trying to | wages were pe ages ys watt 
i Rec ae ool : - rection, —as y to be a common oc- 
tion I oo give nial aeabeseti | Sameanea on we ope hone eee 
that Charley would bring her home I did not | was y nick re or . cad ao i — 
permit myself to doubt even for a moment heise I} a — pe She — the evil Jong 
At first my anger was hot and fierce; and I to see |} * aa er pe fe nt er 
conned over, as though it had been ai lesson, | him abe ny evince ee 
the stern, bitter words with which I would greet | to bri ‘ pen meee i 
her. But as the night wore on my mood | da oa ~~ a i a pie et 
changed, and I could not but pity the > | ind ened. Heer efforts were in vain. My own 
child, as my thoughts went back to my aa ls ies = rene co pe a 
youth, and the love that glorified all things | it re ie : cana cual cal aainaie 
however mean or common. “After all "I ih ds - to tee ne pr 
aemitedediaameniael tani tn hin - an look on, dumb with despair, while he 
George Winters was very taking; and I was to | ian — ee 
blame myself, for I had encouraged his atten- | ‘hin sony ee he di a. ate aaa 
tions at first.” So thinki solv. ‘ a Bie ean reap i 
~ be hard on erg eee re roman | te wn nt “fi on yo Ae an 
al ‘ yy: | vork to finish at the offic 
pr gentle measures would win her to our but would be home early, went out. He had 
eee and longer grew the hours. Would | ee se Ama » i bar he all = . 
the night never come to an end? But when | I i ws aes 
dnidemeie e | I assisted Mary to bed, and, leaving a lunch 
Senne A + tnnabanacard — siamese | - te — for Louis, I lay down beside her. 
i ineds.tn ang deee-e ewes — | was long past midnight when, aroused by his 
, gled | knock, I rose and opened the door. As he 
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staggered in I saw that his face was bleeding, 
his clothes torn, his right hand bruised, as 
though he had struck a violent blow. Alto- 
gether he was a pitiable object; and with a 
sickening sense of impotent grief and despair, 
I helped him to a lounge, washing off the blood, 
which I found proceeded from a slight cut in 
his forehead, and drawing off his boots, I left 
him, already buried in drunken sleep. 

I had no need to tell Mary why he had not 
come home early; she heard enough to enlight- 
en her, and I found her sobbing bitterly. I 
had no words of comfort for her. I lay down 
in perfect silence; but the bitter thoughts that 
were in my own heart, banishing all sleep, only 
God may know. 
I fell into a disturbed sleep, from which I was 
suddenly startled by a loud and continuous 
knocking. I sprang from the bed, and dress- 
ing hastily I went into the other room, where, 
to my astonishment, I found Louis sitting up, 
his face ghastly with the pallor of mortal terror. 
With trembling hands he was trying to pull on 
his boots; and as I put my hand to the door, 
he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ For God's sake 
don’t open the door, mother! Let me get away, 
or hide me first.” 

I withdrew my hand, a sudden fear shooting 
like an ice-bolt to my heart; but as I looked at 


him again I said to myself, ‘* He is hardly more | 


than half awake; certainly not half sober. He 
don’t know what he is frightened at.” 
as the thought passed through my mind, the 
persons outside, with a sudden rush, burst the 
door from its hinges, and two policemen entered 
theroom. Louisstarted up; but before he could 
take a single step, one of the men laid his hand 
on the wretched boy’s collar, with the words, 

‘* Louis King, you are my prisoner.” 

‘*Your prisoner?” said Louis, with a poor 


show of bravado; ‘‘ why, old fellow, what’s the | 


row ?” 

Before the words were fairly spoken the sec- 
ond officer had slipped a pair of handcuffs on 
his wrists, saying, as he did so, 

** Best not say any thing, King. We don’t 
want to report your words. This is your hat, 
I suppose ?” lifting it from the floor. ‘‘ Come 
along quietly, now—it will be best for yourself.” 

Thad stood like one thunder-struck ; but now, 
as they were taking him out of the door, I in- 
terposed. 

** At least,” I said, ‘‘ before you take him 
away you will tell me what he has done?” 

The men hesitated, but finally one spoke: 

“Well, you see, ma’am, it will have to be 
proved; but the charge is murder,” 

“Murder!” <A wild cry from the inner room 
echoed the word, while Louis, with a look of 
genuine horror, faltered out, 

“ Why—why—you don’t mean to say the fel- 
low is dead ?” 

They allowed him no further words, but hur- 
ried him away, and I was left alone with Mary, 
almost mad with this new horror which had 
come so suddenly upon us, 


It was almost morning before 


Even | 


| As soon as I could leave Mary I hurried to 
| the magistrate’s office, but only got there in 
| time to see Louis taken away to prison, fully 
committed on the charge of murder. It was 
| the old story. A crowd of half-grown boys, all 
| drunk together; they had fallen out among 
| themselves ; slung-shots, knuckles, and tum- 
| blers had been freely used. The bar-keeper— 
| for it happened in a tavern—interposed to make 
peace, and, as a reward for his well-meant ef- 
forts, received a blow on the head from a tum- 
bler which caused his death in two or three 
hours; and there were plenty of witnesses to 
| prove that Louis King’s hand threw the tum- 
bier. 

| A few weeks brought the day of trial, and 
Louis stood at the bar to answer for his crime, 
| The prosecution had few witnesses, but their 
| evidence was clear and positive. With every 
| word they spoke my boy’s case grew darker and 
more hopeless. His lawyer labored faithfully, 
making the most of the only line of defense 
possible, that Louis was mad with drink, not 
| knowing what he was doing. The judge ruled 
| that this could not be admitted in palliation of 
his crime, yet I could not but think the jury— 
many of them fathers—would consider it, as 
{well as his youth, when rendering their ver- 
dict. 

I never knew'how I lived through these ter- 
rible days; but they came to an end all too 
soon. The jury gave in a verdict of murder in 
| the second degree, and, like one in a dream, I 

heard the sentence which consigned my boy for 
ten years to the State Prison. I saw him led 
| out of the court-room, and then, without a word 
| to any one, I turned my face homeward. In 
| cold, curt words I told Mary of the sentence, 
and that night, for the first time in weeks, I 
slept soundly. 
Zarly the next morning, in the same curious, 
| half-dazed way, I went to the jail to see him 
for the last time before he was taken to the 
prison. For the first time I realized the bitter 
| truth, that death is but a light trial. It was 
| over at last, and slowly, almost reluctantly, I 
| returned home. 
| Inall these years I had never seen my daugh- 
| ter Catherine; but for some time I had known 
that she was in the same city. A few months 
| before Louis had met her in the street, but 
| when he began to tell me of this meeting all 
|the old wrath and bitterness flamed up in my 
| heart, and 1 forbade him to mention her name 
| or speak to her if he met her again, Unknown 
| to me, however, she had visited him in the jail ; 
| she had left the cell just before I entered it that 
| morning, and when I reached home I found her 
by Mary’s bedside. At first I scarcely recog- 
nized my blooming Catherine in the wasted, 
haggard spectre that lifted a pale, frightened 
| face to mine; but when I knew it for herself, I 
felt no pity for the suffering so plainly written 
on her face. I must have been mad, I think; 
in no other way can I excuse the torrent of 
| fierce, wrathful words which, without a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation, I greeted her with. 
dared she, I asked, show her face in the home | 
she had shamed and désolated? I bade her | 
think of Charley in his grave, Louis in prisen, 
prought there by her. I said, if I ever forgave | 
her I hoped God would send death on me that 
moment; and I bid her begone, and take my 
curse along with her. 

Catherine’s face ,,rew ghastly white, and once 
she cried out, beseechingly : 

‘Oh, mother, have you n9 pity ?” 

‘Pity !” I screamed; ‘‘ and who pities me? 
Who has pity on Louis, brought to prison 
by his sister’s fault? Had we still been in 
our quiet home in the village, away from the 
vices and temptations of city life, would this 
have happened? Pity! how dare you ask it? 
Out of my sight, I tell you, before I am tempt- 
ed to do you a mischief!” 

Without another word Catherine rose, and, 
leaving a kiss on Mary’s lips, passed out of the 
door; and—grant me pity, Lord, though I had 
none on her!—I never saw her face again. 

It was after this time I began to go out wash- 
ing. I could not make enough with the needle 
to support us, and there was nothing else I could 
do. As the weary months went by Mary grew 
weaker and weaker, till at last she was confined 
to bed all the time. It was very hard to go 
away in the morning, to be gone from her all 
day; but the poor must work, and the neigh- 
bors were very kind. I knew at last that she 
would soon leave me. A little while before, 
this would have well-nigh maddened me; but, 
thank God, she had not lived in vain! 

Late though it was, I at length learned from 
her where to look for comfort. Her hand led 
me to the Cross, where—I speak with humility 
—Christ’s hand lifted the burden from my 
heart. His voice spoke peace to my troubled 
soul. Not at first did I find the blessing; 
there were many days and weeks of almost de- 
spairing agony; but beside the dying bed of 
my child peace came, and in sincere submission 
I could say, “Thy will be done!” 

A few nights before she died Mary spoke of 


How | wretched day; for if she has sinned, she has 


also suffered. I can read it in her face, though 
she never complains. I fear her husband is not 
kind to her, and I know his relatives will not 
receive them.” 
It was very hard for me to give up what I 
considered my righteous indignation; but how 
could I resist such a pleader? Early the next 
morning, leaving a kind neighbor to sit with 
Mary, I set out for the street where Catherine 
had told Mary she lived. I found the number 
easily enough; but a strange woman opened the 
door, who, in answer to my inquiries, informed 
me that the Winters had left the city. ‘‘ And 
it was time for him, the scoundrel, to be go- 
ing,” she added; ‘but God help his poor wife!” 
I know nothing of George Winters; but I 
live in daily dread of hearing his name linked 
with some deed of guilt. It may be I have 
already so heard of him, for he would be very 
apt to change his name: and so it is that 
I am left in such terrible suspense as you can 
not even imagine. Whenever I hear of a 
crime committed by some one who is not im- 
mediately known, my thoughts fly to Louis; 
when I hear of some woman who has suffered, 


| perhaps died, from her husband’s brutality, a 


horrible fear that it may be Catherine fills my 
heart. They may be at the other end of the 
world, or they may be in the same city with 
me; and often, when I go home in the even- 
ing, I think ‘‘one of them may have come ;” 
and, when I open the door, I almost look to see 
one come forward to meet me. Where they 
are, or what they have been driven to, only 
God knows. I try to trust Him, but the way 
is very dark, and my old eyes are dim with 
tears—tears shed, not for the dead, but for the 
living. But God is good; and, though their 
living faces may never bless my longing eyes, 
yet I can but hope that Mary’s love and pray- 
ers will not be lost, but that they may yet be 
brought to that sole refuge for the hopeless— 
the Cross of Christ—‘‘ saved even as by fire.” 
I have told you my story, child ; and now, if 
you ever feel like challenging the justice and 








Catherine. I had not seen or heard of her 


since the day I had treated her so harshly; but | 


I now learned that she had come to see Mary 
several times when she knew I was absent. It 
was several weeks now, Mary said, since she 
had been there last; and Mary’s desire to see 
her was so strong that she even urged me to 
seek her out and bring her to the house. 

“And you will forgive her, mother?” she 
said: ‘you will not talk to her as you did that 


mercy of God, because He has taken some you 
have loved from the evil that is in this world, 
| think of me in my lonely room, praying not for 
the life but for the death of my children, and 
| then thank God it is only for the dead you 
|sorrow. Bitterer, a thousand times bitterer, 
is the living sorrow. This it is that whitens 
| the hair, that bows the frame, that fills the 
| heart with anguish and mourning all the days 
| of our life. 





















































Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


yo publication of Mrs. Stowe’s late disclos- 
ure in regard to Lord Byron was a public 
shock, as the sudden allegation of great crime 
always is. ‘Those whose hearts never cease to 
throb with the passionate music of 


“Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well,” 


and with the exquisite sadness of the lines to 
Augusta— 


~'fhough the day of my destiuy's over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined,” 


repelled the story as the foulest and most un- 
pardonable of calumnies. Did they also reflect 
that at the very time that Byron was writing 
these verses, so mournful, so tender, so musical, 
his debauched life was the scandal of Europe, 
and he was publishing the most ribald carica- 
tures of the wife to whom he sang that fond fare- 
well? 

On the 15th of January, 1816, Lady Byron 
left her husband's house in London, and never 
returned to it. Lord Byron was the most fa- 
mous man of his time, and every incident of his 
life was discussed, as every line that he wrote 
was read, with passionate eagerness. The sepa- 
ration became the gossip of the world. 
midst of the excitement the poet left England 
forever, and after living in Italy and Greece, 
died at Missolonghi on the 19th of April, 1824. 
Lady Byron, from the moment of the separation, 
was silent. Through all the tempest of rumor, 
of suspicion, of assertion, she declined to speak. 
Her life was thenceforth veiled from the public 
eye, and dedicated to the noblest charities. 
‘**Since that time,” says Miss Martineau, one 
of her friends, and a woman amply qualified to 
speak of so devoted and lofty a life—‘‘since 
that time there have been many who have be- 
lieved and said that no one person in England 
was doing so much good as Lady Byron. It 
was not done, as her husband gave out, by at- 
tending charity balls, or dispensing soups and 
blankets and maudlin sentiment. Among the 
multitude of ways in which she did good, the 
chief and the best was by instituting and en- 
couraging popular education.” Lady Byron lived 
forty-four years after the separation, and the 
long silence that she had maintained to the 
world still unbroken, she died on the 16th of 
May, 1860; and, as was supposed, the secret 
of the separation died with her. ‘‘ Her life 
began with sunshine,” says Miss Martineau ; 
**then it was shaken by a fearful storm, which 
clouded the rest of her life; but she, sitting in 
the shade, sent a multitude into the sunshine, 
and patiently wore away the last two-thirds of 
her life in making others happier than she could 
be herself.” 

The relation of Swift and Stella was not more 
mysterious than the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron. From the moment it became plain, aft- 
er the consultation with Dr. Lushington and Sir 
Samuel Romilly, that it was not an ordinary 
case of incompatibility, there was a curiosity 
which has been always unsatisfied. Of course, 
as Lady Byron was absolutely silent, the received 
explanation came from her husband alone; and 


In the | 


| would have taught me to do so.” 


| equally no question. 


it is substantially that she was cold and he was 
wild, and so they parted. His story, indeed 
| was not consistent. In his poetry he sheeringly 
ridiculed her as a stiff Puritan, while in private 
letters he declared that a better, brighter, kind- 
;er, more amiable and agreeable woman never 
\lived. Moreover, his final departure from En- 
gland, the character of what he wrote afterward, 
|and the defiantly reckless life that he led in 
Italy, all imply something more than an ordi- 
|nary separation from incompatibility. They 
|imply, indeed, some unusual occasion of sepa- 
ration. The received explanation rests solely 
| upon his word—the word of a man who, having 
proved that nothing could disturb the silence of 
his wife, and that he might do what he would 
without question, did not hesitate to devote his 
| dazzling power to ridiculing and insulting her to 
a fascinated world; while he lived the most 
| notoriously debauched life at her expense, sup- 
|porting his mistresses upon her money, and 
| leaving away from her in his will every shilling 
| of her fortune which the law authorized him to 
control. Such a man’s story of his separation 
from that wife does not necessarily command 
either respect or belief: but apparently there 
| was to be no other. 

Yet now, more than fifty years after the event, 
and nearly ten after the death of Lady Byron, 
we have her story. Certainly, if she chose, she 
was entitled to speak. ‘The presumption of of- 
fense in the separation was not against her. The 
extraordinary assertion of the New York Times, 
that Lady Byron ‘‘ pursued the poet with a sys- 
tematic malignity which was sometimes scarcely 
compatible with the theory of her sanity,” is so 
wholly unfounded as to perplex an intelligent 
reader. ‘Two or three years after Lord Byron's 
death, Lady Byron, at the request of Moore 
when he was preparing his Life of Byron, wrote 
a brief statement in regard to the separation, the 
substance of which was, that she believed her 
husband to be deranged at the time, but she says 
not a word of the occasion of her departure. 
Again, in 1836, a kind of disclosure was offered 
in the name of Lady Byron in Thomas Camp- 
bell’s New Monthly Magazine. But she knew 
nothing of it whatever, and Campbell was obliged 
to own that he did not know what he was about 
when he published the paper. About this, also, 


| Lady Byron declined to make any explanation 
|or complaint; but many years afterward, in a 


private letter, she said to a friend who was sim- 
ilarly slandered: ‘‘I am grieved for you as re- 
gards the actual position. But it will come 
right. Iwas myself made to appear responsible 


|for a publication by Campbell, most unfairly, 


some years ago; so that, if I had not imagina- 
tion enough to enter into your case, experience 
If there were 
ever a woman whose life and character, as known 
by her most intimate and faithful friends as well 
as by common report, attested her perfect truth- 
fulness, it was Lady Byron; and of her deep and 
unfaltering affection for her husband there is 
That she should invent an 
unspeakably horrible slander upon him after he 
had been thirty years dead is simply incredible. 
Her story must, therefore, be considered true, 
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or it must be rejected upon the ground that Lady | his wife’s unreasonable Puritanic severity, im- 
Byron was honestly'self-deceived ; that she was | measurably increases his morbid influence, and 
of unsound mind when she told it, or that it has | represents her in a light as odious as it is false. 
been incorrectly reported. And as there could be no reason whatever for 
Is it incorrectly reported? Mrs. Stowe tells | not telling the exact truth, however revolting, 
us that, upon her first visit to England, she be- | about Swift and Stella—if any body knew it—so 
came a friend and correspondent of Lady Byron. | Mrs. Stowe is probably of opinion that there can 
When she was again in England, in 1856, Lady | be none for further concealing the truth of the 
Byron, supposing that she was soon to die, asked | separation of Lord and Lady Byron. 
a confidential interview, in which she told Mrs, | If, then, it can not be doubted that Mrs. Stowe 
Stowe that many friends declared it to be a re- | has accurately reported what Lady Byron told her, 
ligious duty for her to break her long silence, and | did Lady Byron probably tell her the truth? Can 
tell the truth in regard to her separation from | there, indeed, be any motive suggested, assum- 
Lord Byron; and this was further urged upon | ing Lady Byron to have been of sound mind, 
her as a means of obviating the ill effects of a | why she should have invented so foul an asper- 
cheap edition of his poems, which was about to | sion upon her husband’s memory, or why she 
be published. She therefore wished to tell the | should have wantonly smitten with so terrible a 
story to a friend of another country, who was | blow the grandchildren whom she tenderly loved? 
wholly beyond the personal and local influences | None whatever, except upon the theory to which 
which necessarily prevail in England, and have we have alluded of her habitual malignant per- 
the benefit of that friend’s judgment as to her | secution of Byron’s memory—a theory which has 
duty. Lady Byron then told Mrs. Stowe the | not a single fact for its support, and which her 
secret history of her parting with her husband, | whole life and her confessed character contradict. 


stating that she had become aware of an in- 
cestuous intrigue between Lord Byron and his 
half-sister. Profoundly impressed with the in- 
terview, Mrs. Stowe asked time for reflection, 
and returned to her lodging with a brief memo- 
randum with dates which Lady Byron gave her. 
After two or three days Mrs, Stowe wrote to Lady 
Byron that, as tue disclosure must necessarily in- 
volve so much that was painful to her, it would 
be better to leave the facts with some person to 
be published after her death. Whether Lady 


Byron followed her advice Mrs. Stowe does not 


say, and probably does not know. She states, 


however, that the facts have ‘‘ long been perfect- 
ly understood in many circles in England ;” and 
that after Lady Byron’s death she looked anx- 
iously for a memoir, but none appeared. Mrs. 
Stowe does not say that Lady Byron, although 
she told her the story, authorized her to make it 


public. But evidently regarding herself as a dis- 
cretionary depositary of the secret, and the only 
one in America, she resolved that, whatever might 
be done in England by those who knew all the 
facts, the long controversy should not end in 
America by a handful of dirt, thrown by Lord 
Byron’s mistress upon the silent grave of his 
wife; but that the truth of history, and the fair 
fame of a most injured woman, should be simul- 
taneously vindicated. 

This is Mrs, Stowe’s story; and this, at least, 
will not be doubted. Whether she actually had 
authority to publish the statement of Lady By- 
ron—whether she should not have consulted the 
feelings of Lady Byron’s grandchildren—wheth- 
er she does not altogether overestimate the in- 
fluence of a work of such a notorious person as 
the Countess Guiccioli; and whether any per- 
sonal revelations about Byron can affect the in- 
fluence of his works, are questions irrelevant to 
the main inquiry of the truth of Lady Byron's 
narrative. Mrs. Stowe may very probably know, 
from the nature of her intimacy with Lady By- 
ron, that the confidence was left in her discre- 
tion; and she may also know that those whose 
knowledge of the truth might be most painful 
to the grandchildren of Lady Byron are already 
aware of it. She may further be pe-suaded that, 
whatever tends to perpetuate the impression that 
Lord Byron might have been redeemed but for 


| But, again, if no bad motive can be presumed, 
jis it likely that a woman like Lady Byron, who 
| loved her husband deeply—who had kept silence 
for nearly forty years, not thinking it necessary 
during that time, when the influence of his works 
was most universal and powerful, to attempt to 
| counteract it by telling the ghastly truth—is it 
likely that for no other reason than the publica- 
tion of a new edition of his works, which she had 
so long seen multiplied without remonstrance, 
| she would tell so hideous a tale, unless her mind 
were so seriously weakened as to impair her 
| moral responsibility? When Lady Byron told 
this story she was sixty-four years old, and al- 
though supposing herself to be near her death, 
she lived for four years. She had been for many 
years an invalid, but her illness had not been 
such as to abate the force of her mind, nor in any 
manner to obscure her perceptions; nor was it 
remarked, of the-years after the story was private- 
| ly told to Mrs. Stowe, that her faculties were im- 
|paired. Indeed, without expressly stating the 
| fact, Miss Martineau implies that Lady Byron 
was mistress of herself to the last. She was cer- 
tainly not a woman to be terrified by the ap- 
proach of death, but one who would carefully 
consider every duty, and satisfy every claim. 
Moreover, Mrs. Stowe is quite capable of wei¢h- 
ing the circumstances of the interview, ana is 
little more likely than the shrewdest of her read- 
ers to be deluded by the maunderings of a fading 
brain. 

If, then, Lady Byvon’s story can not be sup- 
posed a dream of disease, how can it be recon- 
ciled with her unquestionable love for her hus- 
band? Is it not inconceivable that she should 
so blast his memory? In considering this ques- 
tion we must remember that she was a religious 
woman, to whose mind the spiritual world was 
constantly present; and believing, as such a 
mind necessarily does, that one so dearly loved 
was now of a heavenly and clearer vision, it is 
easy to understand that she would incline to be 
lieve him to prefer that the truth should be told 
rather than that his earthly name should be 
brighter at the cost of falsehood, and especially 
as she believed him not to have been fully re- 
sponsible for the offense. This is the intelligible 
action of a mind religiously exalted; and with 
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such a mind the earnest representation that an| admiration that followed utterly intoxicated 
actual, measurable good influence would be ex-| him, and the licentiousness of his life was no- 


erted by publishing the truth, would be persuasive 


in a degree that might seem unreasonable to | ceal it. 
If it be asked why such reasoning | an heiress, and was refused. 


other minds, 
was not as conclusive twenty years ago, it is 
enough to answer that the same arguments affect 
the same mind differently at different times and 
under different circumstances. 

There is, then, no fair reason to doubt that 
Mrs. Stowe has faithfully reported what Lady 
Byron honestly believed ; nor until we have some 
evidence of the decay of her faculties have we 
any right to question upon that ground the truth 
of Lady Byron's story. But the narration, as 
Mrs. Stowe repeats it, contains no specific proof. 
Lady Byron, so far as appears in the report, did 
not say whether she were personally cognizant 
of the truth of her allegation, or whether she in- 
ferred the facts from her observation of the gen- 
eral relations between Lord Byron and his half- 
sister. But it is clear that a woman of the char- 
acter which has been always attributed to Lady 
Byron, by those who knew her best, would not 
naturally or easily suspect in her husband so un- 
usual and odious an offense. The theory that 
she loved him passionately, and that the sister 
took her brother’s part when his wife jealously 
reproached him for his infidelities, and that con- 
sequently Lady Byron conceived a hatred for the 
sister so bitter as to suppose the reason of her 
sympathy with her brother to be an incestuous 
intrigue, is wholly untenable upon any of the 
facts. Only to a woman of the fiercest and most 
ill-regulated nature and passions would her rage 
suggest so horrible a suspicion, and it is impos- 


sible to believe Lady Byron to have been such a 
woman. 

If, then, Lady Byron did not malignantby in- 
vent the story, and if there be no fair reason in 
what is known of her character to suppose her 
to be self-deceived, what countenance do the 


known facts give to her story? Lord Byron 
was the son of Captain John Byron of the 
Guards, a man whose conduct, with that of his 
uncle, from whom the poet inherited his title, 
had tarnished the name of an ancient family. 
Byron’s father was a man so recklessly de- 
bauched that he was called mad Jack Byron; 
and it was a disgrace for any honorable woman 
to be seen with him. In his twenty-seventh 
year Jack Byron seduced the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen and eloped with her to the Con- 
tinent, where a daughter, Augusta, was born. 
The Marchioness was divorced and was married 
to Jack Byron, but died in two years; and her 
husband then married Miss Gordon, whose for- 
tune he spent, and died in 1791, leaving her 


destitute with one son, the poet—a weakly child | 


of three years, whom his mother indulged and 
spoiled. In 1798 he succeeded his great-uncle 
in the title and estates, and grew up a wayward, 
brilliant, morbid, passionate, and totally undis- 
ciplined man. His half-sister Augusta, mean- 
while, was educated upon the Continent, and 
they were unknown to each other. 

As a young man Lord Byron was notoriously 


dissipated, and his excesses seriously impaired | 
his constitution and involved his fortune before 


he was of age. He traveled for three years, 
and in 1812 published the first two Cantos of 
“Childe Harold.” ‘The immense renown and 





torious; nor does any biographer seek to con- 
He offered himself to Miss Milbanke, 
After two years 
more of the same wild life he offered himself to 
her again, and was accepted. She was rash: 
but she had loved him from the first, as he 
knew. ‘They were married on the 2d of Janu. 
ary, 1815; and in the carriage, on the way from 
the church to the home in which their married 
life was to begin, Lord Byron made some dis- 
closure to his wife, which, whatever it was, was 
enough to apprise her that she was betrayed, 
The pitiful story of the arrival of the carriage at 
the door—of the bridegroom jumping out and 
walking away—of the pale bride stepping from 
the carriage alone and coming slowly up the 
steps of her new home ‘“‘with a countenance 
and frame agonized and listless with evident 
horror and despair”—and of the old servant long- 
ing to offer his supporting arm to the hapless 
young girl—this tragical story is familiar. What 
Byron said was never known, until now we have 
Lady Byron’s statement that when they were 
alone in the carriage, after the marriage cere- 
mony, he reproached her for not accepting him 
when he first offered himself; and added, ‘* Then 
you might have made me what you pleased ; but 
now you will {ind that you have married a devil.” 

She lived with him for a year. In the follow- 
ing December a daughter was born, and on the 
6th of January Lord Byron, in writing, desired 
his wife to leave his house. On the 8th, with 
the concurrence of his family, she consulted Dr. 
Baillie as to her husband's sanity. He could not 
pronounce an opinion, having no opportunity of 
personal knowledge, but recommended a cheer- 
ful tone in her correspondence. On the 15th of 
January she left London, and returned to her 
father’s house. She wrote her husband one let- 
ter in a pleasant strain. Her mother wrote to 
ask him to come to Kirkby Mallory, Sir Ralph 
Milbanke’s estate; and Sir Ralph himself then 
wrote to inform Lord Byron that his wife had 
decided not to return. The case was submitted 
anonymously, of course upon her representation, 
to Dr. Lushington and Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
they advised a permanent separation. Dr. Lush- 
ington, indeed, as an ecclesiastical lawyer, gave 
an opinion, from which it must be inferred, as a 
writer in the Temple Bar Magazine remarks, 
that Lady Byron’s duty to God and man forbade 
her to return. 

Dr. Lushington and Sir Samuel Romilly then, 
like the rest of the world now, have only Lady 
Byron’s assertion. But, horrible as the charge 
may be, it is only essentially improbable, as all 
monstrous offenses are. ‘There is certainly no- 
thing in Lord Byron’s character and career to 
make it especially unlikely. He was a man of 
the most intense and ungovernable passions. 
His half-sister, with whom he did not grow up, 
but whom he met as a stranger, was born of an 
adulterous amour, and in the veins of both ran 
a family blood tainted with insanity. He was 
palled with ordinary vice, and was unrestrained 
by the code or the customs of ordinary morality. 
With all his brilliant genius and generous im- 
pulses and resistless fascinations, this is undoubt- 
edly true; and if the alleged offense can be sup- 


| posed possible in the case of any Englishman 
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then living, of none could it be more plausibly 


asserted than of Lord Byron. 

Byron, indeed, always denied that he knew 
the cause of the separation. ‘This he could safe- 
ly do, for he must have known that his wife 
would never publicly reveal it during her life un- 
less compelled to do so in self-defense, ‘There- 
fore he made no very serious attempt at recon- 
ciliation, nor did he ever claim any authority over 
his child. He left England forever, and went 
first by the Rhine to Switzerland. Upon the 
banks of that river, in the month of May, Moore 
says that he wrote the lines, ‘‘'The castled Crag 
of Drachenfels,” and that they were addressed to 
his sister. ‘They were afterward introduced into 
the third canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” preceded by 
the familiar stanza : 


| human nature—as evidence of the universal un- 
| willingness to believe any man guilty of so hide- 
|} ous an offense. But, for all that, the reception 
|of her statement has not been candid. ‘There 
|has been an evident disposition to insist that it 
|is too horrible to be true, and that that is the 
}end of it. It has been declared to be against all 
| the facts—the facts being chiefly the assertions 
and insinuations of Lord Byron and his friends. 
It has been denounced as a mere noisome scan- 
dal, as if the testimony of immediate parties to 
historical events were to be rejected because 
| public opinion is already decided upon suspicion, 
hearsay, and ex parte allegations. It has been 
claimed that Lord Byron’s misdeeds ought now 
to be removed from discussion, as if there were 
an outlawry which forbade those whom a popu- 


«spud thie Wes One ott breast, a0 hath been caid, lar poet has slandered from pleading the truth 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties after a generation has passed away. It has 
Than the church links withal ; and, though unwed, | been asserted that Lady Byron was malignant, 
That love was pure and far above disguise ; impiacable, relentless, base, and slanderous, be- 
a stivided, and pinecone cause her story of the separation shocked those 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; who refuse to believe that poetry which so daz- 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore | zles and fascinates them could have been written 
W ‘ae —— might his these absent greet-| by 4 man capable of such conduct. Again the 

line is applied to Lady Byron, ** The moral 

This is not the tone in which a brother naturally | Clytemnestra of her lord,” as if she upon whom 

addresses a sister. And although the poetic li- | suspicion never breathed may properly be called 

cense usually removes poetry from the domain of | an adulteress and murderer because, after forty 

positive evidence, yet, in the case of Byron, un- | years which have proved her word to be at least 

der the alleged circumstances, this is at least re- | as trust-worthy as her lord’s, she says that the 

markable. most confessed and flagrant of adulterers went 
But still more so is the tone and character of | one step further. 

Manfred, of which incest is really the horrible If those in England who are of competent an- 

motif. Why was the image of a misanthrope | thority shall declare Lady Byron to have been 

dwelling upon the memory of an unhallowed | of unsound mind at the time she made these 
passion so vividly present to the mind of Lord | disclosures to Mrs. Stowe, it will of course ef- 

Byron, just at this time, that his delineation of | fectually dispose of them, provided that those 

it is one of the most powerful and memorable of | authorities can also establish that she was equal- 

all his works? Why did the image and the | ly deranged fifty years ago, when she made the 
thought perpetually haunt him, as appears from | Same statement to Dr. Lushington. If this can 
the tragedy of Cain, published in 1820, and in | not be done Lady Byron’s assertion is not an- 
which Adah urges the most subtle plea for the | swered by accusing her of unspeakable malice, 
incestuous connection of brother and sister? A | and by denouncing her story as an outrage upon 
strain that might be explained by the generally | the dead in their graves. Evidence must be 
voluptuous uncleanness of his imagination be- ‘carefully considered, and if the mystery still re- 
comes strangely significant when interpreted by | mains, if no further facts, as of the child of the 
this key. sister who is said to have lived for four years, ap- 

To the obvious inquiry why Lady Byron did | pear, then, at least, we have in explanation of an 
not at once leave her husband when she had dis- | event which has always interested the English 
covered his offense, Mrs. Stowe’s answer is not | and American wor!:!, the representation of each 
satisfactory. It is that Lady Byron was deeply | of the chief parties: and this has been gained— 
attached to him, and hoped by her presence and | that the blameless woman concerning whom hon- 
influence to help him in his contest with the evil | or should have made Lord Byron silent, but whom 
spirit. If such a hope be a delusion it is as old | he did not hesitate wantonly to stigmatize in verse 
and as immortal as love, but under such circum- | that would immortalize the calumny as a cold, 
stances as these it inspires a different conduct. | calculating prude, has at last, not in anger nor 

Probably Mrs, Stowe would urge that in this case | in revenge, but from a sober conviction of duty, 

the offense was palliated in Lady Byron’s feeling | told her story and left the world to judge its 

by the conviction that her husband, and, for the | truth, 

same reason, his sister, were not wholly respons- 

ible. ‘That conviction and the advice of the} Owx of the most comical sights which the last 

physician would in this view explain the tone of | month has displayed to the goodly fraternity of 
the letter which she wrote to him after leaving | Easy Chairs is an incident which occurred in the 

London, and, with a thousand other obvious rea- | cars near Boston, and which has become noto- 

sons, the profound silence of her life. That con- | rious by much repetition in the newspapers amidst 

viction also would make her the more willing to | general laughter. A gentleman returning to 
break the silence when it should seem to her a | his country residence at the usual hour takes his 
moral duty to speak. place in the car, and, expecting a friend, men- 

The indignation with which Mrs. Stowe’s dis- tally reserves for him the seat next his own. 
closure has been generally received in this coun- | Another gentleman proceeding in the same direc- 
try may be regarded as a pleasant tribute to|tion, with bags, children’s wagons, and other 
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impediments, gets into the car and offers to take | 
the unoccupied seat. Gentleman No. 1 remarks | 
that he is keeping it for a friend. Gentleman | 
No, 2, undoubtedly weary with many bundles, 
says that he will, then, occupy it until the friend 
arrives. ‘Thereupon, whether Gentleman No. 1 
doubts that Gentleman No. 2 will retire at the | 
proper time, or is offended that his evident wish | 
to keep the seat unoccupied is not respected, No. 1 
finds the bags and wagons of No. 2 very disagree- 
able, and apparently expresses that opinion by 
little shoves and exclamations, if not by actual 
kicks at the unconscious causes of otfense. The 
wheels and tongues of the wagons doubtless ob- 
trude upon the domain of Gentleman No. 1, and 
the bags bulge beyond reason, and he is by no 
means in a frame of mind to tolerate even the 
appearance of imposition. 

Presently the friend appears, and Gentleman 
No. 2, true to his word, rises and is about to 
withdraw. But just as he does so he may be 
said to give Gentleman No. 1 a receipt in full by 
observing that if he is a gentleman he has never 
had the pleasure of seeing one before. In reply 
to which observation Gentleman No. 1, as he 
afterward stated in court, ‘‘ turned” the nose of 
Gentleman No. 2 ‘‘ moderately and quietly.” In 
fact, there was no rough and unhandsome tweak- 
ing, but a tranquil and gentlemanly turning of 
that member. ‘This little turn was the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. It was to remove all 
doubt from the mind of Gentleman No. 2, and to 
certify to him that Gentleman No. 1 was a gen- 
tleman. Now one good turn deserves another, 
and Gentleman No. 1 was therefore summoned 
by Gentleman No. 2 to explain himself in court. 
But despite the moderate and quiet explanation, 
which we have already mentioned, awful Justice 
was not satisfied, and decreed a moderate and 
quiet two months in the common jail, from which 
Gentleman No. | recoiled and appealed in vain to 
a higher tribunal. 

It is plain that if the Court had established as 
a precedent that incommodations by the super- 
fluous luggage of fellow-travelers were to be set- 
tled by a gentle turning of their noses at parting, 
the consequences would have been very confus- 
ing. In moments of great haste, for instance, 
as in leaving a car, in cases where the punish- 
able nose was to stay, there would be manifest 
danger of excess in the manipulation, so that, 
instead of the authorized moderate and quiet 
turn, there might be a positive tweak, if not 
an actual wrench—processes which could not be 
lawfully permitted. Or, in such cases, mig)it it 
be provided that the incommoded person should 
appoint an hour when the offender should call 

him, and when there should be leisure 
enough to insure the necessary moderation and 
tranquillity in the turning of the nose? More- 
over, should the determination of moderation 
be left exclusively to the turner, or should the 
turnee be consulted upon that point? And if 
he were dissatisfied, might it be allowed him to 
turn in return with sufficient warmth to restore 
the just balance of moderation as to the deflec- 
tion of his own nose? In fact, might not the 
Court have been justly of opinion that it was 
hardly practicable to constitute the turner sole 
judge of the character of the turning ? 

It is evident, also, that travel would be seri- 


entimes chances to the same traveler to be 





ously delayed if every train and every other 


public conveyance were to be detained until the 
noses of all offenders had been properly turned. 
In the course of a short journey, indeed, it oft. 
commoded by the bags, bundles, and boxes ~" 
many fellow-travelers, and with due moderation 
to turn all their noses as they left, would very 
gravely endanger the connection of trains, ‘Thus 
a child hastening to the bedside of a sick or dy- 
ing parent, or a lover proceeding by express to 
the appointed hour, or a merchant, upon whose 
punctual arrival incalculable money results de- 
pended, might all be disappointed, not from any 
fault of their own, but because of the universal 
nose-turning at the end of the journey, in settle- 
ment of the incommodations of luggage. Per- 
haps, indeed, a method could be devised by the 
ingenious by which the accounts could be set- 
tled as the train proceeded. When, for in 
stance, the bags and baby-wagons of Gentle 
man No. 2 had jammed and jostled Gentleman 
No. 1 to the proper degree, he might turn his 
own body and then turn the nose of his neigh- 
bor with circumspection, and every other in- 
commoded passenger doing the same, the ends 
of justice could be attained with satisfaction and 
without inconvenient delays. The car mean- 
while would offer an edifying spectacle of ad- 
justed justice, and the heart would indeed he 
callous that was not touched with extraordinary 
emotion. Still, obvious difficulties present them- 
selves even in this view. For when a gentle- 
man with bags and baby-wagons has incom- 
moded many, and has been by many incom- 
moded, there might be a confusing conflict of 
efforts to turn, which would result in less than 
that fraternal concord which the operation secks 
to establish. 

It must be allowed, therefore, that the decision 
of the Court was, upon the whole, judicious ; and 
that it is better that gentlemen should not tun 
each other’s noses, however moderately and tran- 
quilly, because of the irritation or even abrasion 
of their skins by wagons or the punching of their 
knees by bulky bags. Indeed, in case of any oth- 
er decision, what could be done’ if the offender 
were not a gentleman but a lady? It does un- 
fortunately happen that intrusive luggage often 
belongs to the other sex. Indeed in the street 
cars, say in those of the Third Avenue, the bask- 
ets and bundles of the ladies are oft disagreeably 
expansive, and many a passenger’s knees and el- 
bows are as ruthlessly invaded by them es Boston 
Gentleman No. 1 could have been by the bags and 
baby-wagons of Boston Gentleman No. 2. Is the 
remedy to be the same? Humanity shudders at 
the suggestion. As for this Easy Chair, it is 
very sure that if it should attempt the most mod- 
erate, even conciliatory, turning of the nose of 
one of the ample ladies who travel in those cars 
with basket and bundle, it would not only fall un- 
der the irrepressible displeasure of all its mascu- 
line fellow-passengers, but there would probably 
be a mighty retort in kind which would be nei- 
ther moderate nor tranquil nor in the least de- 
gree conciliatory. The Court would really seem 
to have had no alternative. However reluctant 
to abridge the privileges of gentlemen, it could 
not avoid acknowledging a man’s rights in his 
own nose, 

The Easy Chair is here reminded that it was 
not the obtrusion of luggage which produced the 
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adjustment by nose in the celebrated Boston case, 
but the insult of the receipt in full of which men- 
tion was made in narrating the facts. When 
Gentleman No. 2 said, ‘‘ If you are a gentleman 
I never saw one before,” it was evident that as 
he had eyes he was either insulting every other 
person in the car, or he was insulting Gentleman 
No. 1, and there could be no doubt which was 
the fact. It was merely a way of saying, ‘* You 
are no gentleman.” Now for this, which is con- 
sidered a vast insult, the courts offer no remedy. 
Laws are as silent in a time of insult as in a time 
of war. Ifa man should ascend Trinity spire, 
and proclaim from the top, through a speaking- 
trumpet, toward the four corners of the earth, that 
the artificer of the Easy Chair was a gorilla or a 
rib-nosed baboon, or that the Easy Chair was 
made of old refuse blocks—if he should even 
sonorously announce that the Easy Chair was 
no Easy Chair at all, and unworthy to be recog- 
nized in that capacity by other Easy Chairs—this 
Chair would appeal in vain even to the lights of 
jurisprudence, justice, honor, and honesty which 
now decorate the bench of this happy city. Not 
even an injunction could it lawfully obtain against 
that loud blowing; and if it could, the blower 
would merely enjoin the injunction. And what, 
meanwhile, would become of the honor of the 
Easy Chair? 

To insinuate that law, even when administered 
by a M‘Cunn, could salve wounded honor would 
be to insult the whole fraternity of insultable 
gentlemen. Insults, it is universally held by 
them, are not remediable at law, but are con- 
solable by turning the nose of the offender, by 
horsewhipping him in public, by posting him as 
These 


a liar and a coward, and by killing him. 
are the canons—there is no reason in them, so 


you need not argue against them. It is obvious 
that no reason can be shown why the most valu- 
able and honored citizen should be killed, and 
his family beggared, because he has been called 
no gentleman by somebody who is evidently not 
one, nor because a bully has tossed a glass of 
wine in his face. The code of honor is a code 
which puts gentlemen at the mercy of bullies. 
In the most plausible case that can be suggested 
it does this; and as the feeling which justifies it 
is wholly morbid, you might as well reason with 
a miasm. 

Still, this may not seem to dispose of the ques- 
tion. In the present state of feeling you insist 
that it is a very serious injury to a man to acqui- 
esce in an insult. If at a public table, say at 
Saratoga, at Newport, wherever it may be,-a 
person suddenly arrests attention by loudly ex- 
claiming to you across the table, “‘ Sir, you lie; 
you are no gentleman,” and then swashes a 
bumper of port into your face and over your 
most miraculous shirt-front, what is to be done ? 
You declare that if the insulted person merely 
changes his shirt the stain remains, honor cries 
aloud for vengeance, and he will find that he 
had better leave the place if he intends to do no- 
thing. Very well; what ought to be done? 
Let the opponent be of his own circle, and not a 
recognized adventurer or black-leg—and still, 
what shall be done? Shall he demand an apol- 
ogy, and, if it be refused, blow out the brains of 
the offender; or take any of the milder meas- 
ures, such as turning his nose with some vehe- 
mence, or caning him in the street; or shall he 
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offer the person who has insulted him a chance 
to kill him also? 

And if you, who are the insulted person, as 
it is called, do any of these things, why do you 
do it? If, indeed, in hot blood, you fly at him 
across the table, or fling a decanter at him as a 
Roland for his Oliver, you do as all men do 
who lose their tempers. But that is quite an- 
other affair. If, however, you proceed in any 
of the manners we have mentioned, you do it 
because of a certain public opinion. The real 
question for you, then, is whether it is a right or 
wrong public opinion, whether you ought to yield 
to it or protest against it. That is a question 
upon which it should seem that few gentlemen 
ought to differ. The business of gentlemen is 
obviously to elevate and purify public opinion ; 
and this is done in many ways, but in none more 
effectively than in guarding their own conduct. 
Boston Gentleman No. 1 is perhaps generally 
supposed to have resented an insult in an amus- 
ing and appropriate manner. But why was not 
his behavior, in irritably pishing and pushing at 
the bags and baby-wagons of a passenger who 
had stated his intention to vacate the seat, quite 
as insulting as the remark which that passenger 
made upon rising ? 

Upon a fair review of this leading case, then, 
ought not a gentleman to decide that his duty is 
not to assert his gentility by turning the nose of 
the doubtful Thomas, but by quietly despising 
the public opinion which requires him to turn it ? 


Ir was bravely dared and bravely rowed, and 
six seconds is not a long time to be behind. But 
those little six seconds were fuller of sore disap- 
pointment to thousands and thousands of hearts 
than can easily be conceived. Every son of 
Harvard—and they are legion—and every wife, 
sister, son, daughter, father, mother, uncle, and 
aunt of every son of Harvard, could not help a 
secret belief that somehow Harvard must win, 
and the pride of Oxford, courteously, fairly, but 
none the less surely, be brought low. If the 
English papers prophesied the triumph of Ox- 
ford—it was but natural. If Mr. “G. W.S.” in 
the Tribune telegraphed his doubts—he was a 
Yalensian. If it was whispered that the contest 
was on unfamiliar water, and with the unaceus- 
tomed weight of a coxswain—so much greater 
would be the glory of the triumph. Harvard 
must win. It was as essential as that Welling- 
ton should win at Waterloo. And when victory 
was safe, and the continent was rocking and 
ringing with enthusiasm, it would be in order to 
consider the torso question. 

Upon all this hope and faith how fatally fell 
those six seconds! Only six seconds! The tri- 
umph of a continent lost by the tenth of a minute! 
Six seconds—six centuries! It was amusing, it 
was natural, it was absurd, that we all betook 
ourselves to speculation. Why was Harvard six 
seconds behind? Were the crew overtrained ? 
Was it Simmons’s illness? Was it Loring’s? 
Was it the coxswain? Was it the wrong curve 
of the river? Was it the wash of Oxford ? 
Alas! when the wrong candidate is elected, aft- 
er all the speculation, it usually turns out that 
the right one had not votes enough. 

But the race was bravely dared and bravely 
rowed, and six seconds behind is no disgrace. 
The difference does not establish the superiority 
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of the English style, and it is so emall as to de-| Harvard and the national good name. They 


stroy the argument founded upon the advantage 
of immemorial traditions of rowing. 


| did not win, indeed; but they showed the pow- 
‘The merest | er to win, 


From the sharp nettle Disappoint- 


chance would have turned the scale the other| ment they may gayly pluck the flower Confi. 


way. 


The brave boys maintained the honor of | dence. 





Chitor’s Book Cable, 


POETRY. 
MONG the books of the season are half a 
score of volumes of poetry. None of them 
contain any thing of special note. A very few 
words will suffice to introduce them all to our 
readers. 

Prominent among the volumes whose popu- 
larity the critic finds it difficult to explain is 
Hans Breitmann's Ballads, by Cuances G, Le- 
LAND (T. B. Peterson and Brothers). The au- 
thor has certainly caught the spirit, as well as 
the language, of the big, burly, beer-drinking 
Dutchman. He draws his portrait quite as suc- 
cessfully in the ballad as the artist has done on 
the title-page. And if the big, burly, beer-drink- 
ing Dutchman is funny, then the portrait is. But 
we confess ourselves unable to appreciate this kind 
of fun. We have faughed, till the tears came, 
over ‘‘Sam Slick,” and enjoyed quite as much 
the quieter humor of Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow Papers.” 
We have suffered considerably from side-ache at 
the hands both of Artemus Ward and of Petro- 
leum V. Nasby. But in all these cases a real 
humor shines and scintillates through the mur- 
dered English, and converts the tragedy into a 
farce. The thought itself is funny, and the gro- 
tesque dress helps its humorous effect. But in 
Hans Breitmann there is nothing funny but the 
grotesque dress. Take away his pipe and his 
lager-beer and he is as stupid a dolt as you can 
find of a Sunday afternoon in any beer-garden. 
Translate his poetry into English and it is, with 
here and there a solitary exception, the baldest 
of all possible commonplaces. The wit of the 
clown may be helped a litthke—we are rather 
doubtful about it—by the cap and bells and 
striped pantaloons. But a clown whose fun is 
all in his dress is the stupidest of all dotards. 
A genuine negro melody or a genuine negro 
story is considerably helped if sung or told by 
a grinning darkey, with his coal-black face and 
his curly head, And so the original Christy's 
Minstrels were really popular among people who 
appreciated a good joke. But the black skin 
and curly head and white teeth do nothing to 
relieve a poor joke, or give point to a meaning- 
less story, or help a dull song. And so not a 
few of the imitators of Christy have been mis- 
erable abortions. We confess ourselves unable 
to see how a stupid story is made humorous by 
beinj: translated from good English into a mon- 
grel Dutch-English. ‘The fact that Matilda Jane 

““Vayed pout dwo hundred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 
She make de vindows sound," 
does not summon to our face the least glimmer 
of a smile; nor are.we able to see how there is 
any thing more humorous in the statement that 
‘*Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Dey had biano-blayin," 


than it would be if rendered in good English : 





Hans Breitmann gave a party, 
They had piano-playing. 

We had already, as a nation, carried the doubt- 
ful humor of perverted grammar and bad spell- 
ing to the utmost verge which a reasonable re- 
gard to literary refinement could permit. Hans 
Breitmann carries it beyond that bound into the 
realm of clownish vulgarity. 

Minor Chords, by Soruta May Ecktey (EF. 
P, Dutton and Co.), is the very pretty title of a 
volume of poems which are smooth rather than 
strong, pleasant rather than powerful. They 
are songs such as one might sing with the guitar 
upon a placid lake of a moonlight night. They 
are restful, not stimulating; interpreters of the 
voices of bird and flower, not of the sea, the 
mountain, or the storm; utterances of « heart 
that has fallen asleep, and in its dreams seen 
the angels ascending and descending on the 
heavenly ladder, but has never known what it 
is to wrestle in agony through the long night. 
She sings, says an appreciative English critic, 
**lovingly, believingly, sweetly.” It would be 
difficult to describe her characteristics more 
truthfully even in a description more ample. 
The storms of passion, the clouds of doubt, are 
alike foreign to her nature. Some of her sacred 
lyrics are admirable, and will find their way in 
time, we trust, into our church collections. A 
single verse suffices to give a glimpse of her ex- 
perience, and an illustration of her expression : 

“To God I lift my heart in praise, 
To God I wing my prayer ; 
No hour is sad, no day is dark, 
If Thou, my Christ, art there.” 

One might suppose that imagination would 
find in the Bible a rare field from which to 
gather material for the drama and for romance. 
Certainly no history affords episodes more sin- 
gularly romantic. But for some reason novel- 
ists and play-writers have never succeeded in 
their attempts to utilize the materials thus af- 
forded them. Even sacred poems are rarely 
more than mediocre when they attempt to take 
Biblical stories out of the realm of history and 
transport them into that of imagination. Per- 
haps, in the theological controversies which have 
been waged about the Bible, the popular feeling 
resents every thing which looks like an attempt 
to convert it from a book of history to one of 
fiction. Perhaps the popular imagination in- 
vests it with a certain mystic halo which it is 
reluctant to have dissipated or supplanted. Per- 
haps the miraculous element, which gives to the 
Bible its peculiar character, puts it beyond the 
reach of any imagination less grand than that 
of Milton. Whatever may be the explanation, 
the fact remains; and Professor Joun M. Lea- 
vitt, whose ‘‘ Afranius” and ‘‘Idumean” we 
have had occasion to commend, only affords 
another illustration of it in The Siege.of Baby- 
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Jon (Hurd and Houghton). To the real tragedy | uncle, and discovered, and of course loved, by the 
of that siege, to the wonderful drama, with its | poor young man, and identified by the ‘* straw- 
strange transitions, its midnight feast, its super- | berry mark on the left arm ;” and there is a ri- 
natural handwriting, its s.artled king, its sud- | val, and a very vigorous effort on the part of the 


den consummation, in the capture of the court 
in the midst of its fancied security, the author 
adds nothing of real force or grandeur by inter- 


| stony uncle to break off the engagement between 
the two young hearts; and there is a furious 
| runaway, and the stony uncle is saved by the 


mixing an improbable love story, or by the ad-| poor young man at the hazard of his life; where- 
dition of some supernatural appearances and | upon he relents, of course, and we are given to 
some cheap stage fire. To our thought the | understand, in some mysterious verses about 
tragedy is more tragic in its old Hebrew form | Heliotrope, that the poor young man and the fair 
than in this new Engtish dress—as it actually | maiden are married, and the stony uncle gives 
occurred than as Protessor Leavitt has imag- | his blessing, on which affecting tableau the cur- 
ined it. tain falls. Lxeunt omnes. Of one unfounded 
Poems, by Tueorutius H. Hirx (Hurd and | imputation justice demands, however, that we 
Houghton), should be entitled Rhymes. Mr, | defend Mr, Abbey. He is accused of imitating 
Hill exhibits some descriptive power, no power | Tennyson! We fail to discover the remotest in- 
of feeling. A few of his pieces are pleasantly | dication that he has ever even read the poet- 
rhythmicai, others are, simply, jingling; few, if | laureate. 
any, rise above mediocrity, As effusions offer-| A good translation is at once one of the rarest 
ed in a select circle of uncritical friends they | and most difficult of literary achievements, This 
would doubtless receive applause. As modest | assertion we make notwithstanding the fact that 
offerings to the poet's corner of a country news-| every Sophomore in college imagines himself 
paper they would doubtless be acceptable. But | quite capable of turning the verses of Virgil and 
they contain nothing worthy of note, except a | Horace and Homer into English ; and that there 
pretty frank utterance of the author's secession jare so many literati who imagine themselves 


sympathies, which will probably secure for his | quite competent to translate French and Ger- 


yolume a welcome in certain quarters where its 
poetic merits would not obtain for it any con- | 
sideration whatever. 

Perhaps no modern writer has created more 
controversy among the critics than George Eliot 
(Mrs. Lewes). 
inclined to regard her as overrated; a writer 
whose best reputation is her first reputation ; 
whose name will not long survive her; who is 
sensational rather than truly strong; whose lit- 
erary virtues are mated to such literary vices 
that the product can not be designated as first- 
rate, or even be put in the first class of second- 
rate productions. Not inclined to acknowledge 


her in romance as at all the peer of Scott, Thack- | 
eray, and Dickens, nor even the equal in power | 


of Charlotte Bronté, or in permanent worth of 
Miss Mulock, we are still less inclined to assent 


to the verdict which awards her the name of a| 


great poet, and designates the ‘‘ Spanish Gipsy” 
as the ‘‘ greatest poem of the century.” Even 
her most ardent admirers admit that she has not 
added to her reputation in the unassuming little 
poem, How Lisa Loved the King (Fields, Os- 
good, and Co.). Neither, on the other hand, 
has she done aught to diminish,it. She has told 
a pretty, but meaningless and improbable story, 
in verse, that, despite some wonderful blemishes, 
is generally pleasing. Its chief charm lies in 
tasteful conceits wrought here and there into 


For ourselves, we have always | 


man works that one publishing house prints a 
circular letter declining such “translations, with 
the somewhat discouraging statement that ‘‘ not 
one translation out of twenty that are made is 
ever published, and not one out of twenty that 
are published ever pays more than its mere cost.” 
True, to get the gist of a French or German story 
into an English form requires no great scholar- 
ship. Novel readers are not very exacting crit- 
ics; and so that they get a readable story, well 
tola, they care very little whether it correctly in- 
But when 
To ap- 
preciate the delicacy of thought and sentiment 
which, like the dew on the fresh flower, gives it 
its true beauty; to transfer it from the idiom of 
one language into that of another, and to pre- 
serve, in the transfer, the rhythmical form and 
melodious measure—this is so difficult as to be 
| practically impossible. Even the greatest poets 
| have not succeeded in this task. The transla- 
| tions of Longfellow and of Coleridge are not com- 
|parable to their original compositions. The 
| ‘* Odyssey” of Pope is a very different poem from 
| that of Homer. No man ever read ‘‘ Faust” who 
| has not read it in the original. Considerable al- 
| lowance is therefore to be made for Mr. Henry 
| D. Wiseman’s Gems of German Lyrics, trans- 
| lated into English Verse (Claxton, Remsen, and 
| Haffelfinger). That he has failed in an under- 


| terprets the foreign author or not. 
| We come to poetry it is another matter, 


the texture like embroideries on the border of a| taking in which few men have eyer really suc- 
garment. Such fanciful figures make a pleas-| ceeded is not surprising. Now and then, as in 
ant poet, but do not constitute a great one. Clear | ‘‘ Refuge” (page 3), we find a bit of really pleas- 
appreciation of character, vivid portraiture of | ing versification. But for the most part it is un- 
passion, artistic pictures of natural scenery, ei- | couth and jagged, with sentences misplaced and 
ther grand or beautiful—these elements of the | involved, for the evident purpose of preserving 
higher forms of poetry are almost wholly want- | rhyme or following literally the language of the 
ing. | original lyric. Such twisting and torturing of 

It would require more poetic power than Hen- | sentences into gnarled and entangled forms does 
RY ABBEY possesses to redeem Stories in Verse | not make poetry, though it may make rhyme. 
(A. D. F. Randolph and Co.). The first one is| Mr. Wiseman, with a self-sacrificing honesty that 
a sufficient sample of the whole. There is a/| disarms us, gives on one page the original Ger- 
rich, iniquitous uncle, and a poor boy robbed by | man. The translation which accompanies it will 
him of his lawfnl inheritance, and a young girl serve the imperfect German scholar in lieu of a 
stolen in her infancy from the house of the rich | dictionary. As a “pony,” it will help one te 
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read the author’s sentiments in his native tongue. 
But if one really wishes to enjoy those senti- 
ments, to the German page he will find himself 
compelled to turn. 

A very good companion volume to this, and a 


worthy addition to the Sunday Library for House- | 


hold Reading, of which it forms the sixth volume, 
is the Christian Singers of Germany, by CaTHER- 
INE WinkwortH (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). 
It traces the history of religious song in that cra- 
dle of religious freedom, from 800 a.p. to the 
present day, with pictures—glimpses only, of 
course, yet glimpses that are valuable—of the 
Minnesingers of the age of the Crusades; of the 
hymns of the Mystics, which were often better 
than their philosophy; of the grand chorals of 
the Reformation, which wrought in Germany 
with power quite as great and more lasting than 


the Marseillaise in France; and of later song- | 


writers, among whom the names of Gerhardt, 


Bogatzky, and Klopstock are almost as familiar | 


in the Christian households of America as in 
those of their native land. 
tionality, and the Church of Christ claims as its 
own whatever offering of love and praise has, in 
any land or in any tongue, been laid upon His 
altar. 

No Sects in Heaven; and other Poems, by 
Mrs. E. H. J. CLeaveLanp (Clark and May- 
nard), and Poems of Rural Life in Common En- 
glish, by W1tt1aM Baryes (Roberts Brothers), 
are both republications. The poem which gives 
to the former little volume its title was published 
first as a fugitive piece in the columns of the Con- 


gregationalist, of Boston, and struck the popular | 
sympathy so well that in England, where it was | 


republished, over a hundred thousand copies were | 


sold. ‘**Shibboleth,” which closes the volume, 
is almost if not quite as good. The sentiment 
of these poems is admirable, and the poetic merit 
is very considerable. Mr. Barnes's poems have 
already attained a considerable popularity. The 


present form, that of one of the Handy-volume | 


Series, is eminently ‘‘ handy” to carry in the pock- 
et and read on your piazza, looking down upon 
the meadows; or in the meadows, lying on the 
grass and looking up into the blue above, where 
such poems should be read to be truly apprecia- | 
ted. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


**DeaR me,” said an intelligent and cultured 
young lady, seeing on our table three or four 
books recently published on this subject—‘‘ Dear | 
me, more books about Woman ’s Rights! Haven't | 
they got through discussing that yet ?” No, Mad- | 
am, not yet; nor will they get through discussing | 
it for a long time to come; hardly in your time, 
though many be the years before your bright eyes 
dim and your waving curls turn'to gray or hide | 
their thinness beneath a cap. For of all ques- 


tions that have ever agitated society this Woman | 


Question is at once the most perplexing and, in 
not a few respects, the most important. Un- 
questionably the relation which woman bears or | 
should bear to society and to government has 
never been carefully considered, or with delibera- 
tion adjusted. She has fallen into her present 
place by accident, by the operation of natural 
causes, if you please by the ordinance of God 
operating in providential ways. But that Prov- 


idence has never been studied, that ordinance | 


For song has no na- | 


never deciphered, that law never investigated, 
How much of her present status is natural and 
necessary, how much conventional and factitio us, 
how much inheres in the constitution of things, 
and how much is the product of a false education, 
running through centuries of error and of sin, no 
|man can now tell. And since society has once 
begun the sifting process we may all rest well- 
assured that the sieve will not cease its sh; aking 
till we have separated the gold from the soil. It 
is quite as clear that the process is going to be a 
long one; that the truth in this matter is not 
easy to be gotat. Other reforms have been com- 
paratively simple and comparatively superficial, 
That both slavery and drunkenness are evils 1 
sane man ever doubted; and the only, thoug 
always difficult, question was, how to deal wth 
them. But probably only a small proportion of 
mankind would concede that the ‘* subjection of 
| women” designated a fact, and of those who ree- 
ognize it as a fact a large proportion, both of men 
| and women, would acc ept it as a fact essentially 
and intrinsically beneficial. Howradical is the dif. 
ference between thinkers in this matter is indica- 
ted very curiously in the fact that, while Mr. Mill 
indignantly denounces ‘‘the subjection of wo- 


| 


re 


| men,” Dr. Bushnell discovers ‘‘ an aspect of privi- 


| lege in this matter of subordination.” The one 
pronounces it as ‘a single relic of an old world 
| of thought and practice exploded in every thing 
else ;” the other commends it as giving to woman 
| **the truest and highest conditions of ascenden- 
ey.” This movement is as complicated as it is fun- 
damental. It involves not isolated reforms in leg- 
islation, but a breaking up of society and a recast- 
ing of it. What is the nature, and what are the 
relations of the sexes, physiological and psycho- 
| logical? What, in the household, are the true 
relations of husband and wife, and their respective 
authority? Are they equal partners, supreme in 
| their respective departments, or is one the lord 
and the other the subject? What are their 
places in government? Is woman a citizen, or 
is her citizenship merged in that of her hus- 
band? What are woman’s true relations to 
society and her rights therein, of employment 
and of compensation ? By what methods are 
those manifest inequities under which she con- 
fessedly now suffers to be removed without en- 
| dangering the perpetuity of the marriage rela- 
| tions, the sanctity of the family, and so the very 
organization of the state? T hese are some of 
the questions whieh are involved in the woman's 
| movement, and which must be carefully consid- 
| ered and wisely settled in order to solve the prob- 
| lem it presents. Consider, too, the fact that oth- 
er reforms proceed tentativ rely. We feel our way, 
ready to modify our course or to retrace our steps, 
if practical experience does not justify our theo- 
ries. But in this movement there is no oppor- 
tunity for experiments. The polls can not be 
opened for women and closed again. Marriage 
| can not be converted into an equal partnership, 
| and afterward restored to its old condition of 
| sovereignty and obedience. ‘This revulution, if 
it proves a harmful one, can only go backward 
by some terrible reaction, the ev il influences of 
which are the more to be dreaded because they 
can not be distinctly depicted. It is in our day 
and upon our country too that the discussion 
and solution of these problems have fallen, We 
possess peculiar advantages for considering them, 
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not only in our freedom of thought, not only in | ciety; though who is to bestow it, or adjudge 
the progressive character of our civilization, not | how those interests shall be best subserved, is 
only in the courtesy which is nowhere shown to- | not made to appear. Government is the mani- 
ward woman in a higher measure than in Amer- | festation of force. And to woman the exercise 
ica, not only in the fact that her education is | of force does not belong. This is not in any wise 
farther advanced with us than in any other com- jcognate to her. ‘‘ Force, authority, decision, 
munity, but also in the fact that we are not one | self-asserting, counsel, victory,” belong to man. 
but many ; that one State may modify the divorce | ‘To woman it belongs to ‘‘ trust and be cherished, 
laws, another those relating to the property and | and give sympathy and take ownership in the 
civil status of married women, a third may open | victor.” His is “‘ the force principle ;” hers *‘ the 
to her increased avenues of employment, a fourth | beauty principle.” His ‘‘ the forward, pioneering 
may give her the ballot, and the step thus taken | mastery, the outdoor battle-axe of public war 
may serve as an example or as a warning to oth- | and family providence ;” hers ‘‘ the indoor fac- 
ers, according to its results. ‘The women then, ulty, covert, as the law would say, and comple- 
who, notwithstanding they are most interested in | mentary, mistress and dispenser of the enjoya- 
this discussion, are most impatient of it, must be | bilities.” Such is in brief Dr. Bushnell’s argu- 
content to hear it ai to tuke part in it for many | ment, supported by some buttresses more or less 
years to come. strong—trom history not always accurately read, 
” Looking upon the question as one thus com- | from Scripture not always accurately interpreted, 
plicated and perplexing, we confess to have read | and from imagined probable effects of which nei- 
with some disappointment both Joun Srvart | ther Dr. Bushnell nor any one else is sufficient 
Mixv’s treatise, The Subjection of Women (re- | prophet to tell us any thing with accuracy. 
published by both J. B. Lippincott and Co, and| Now the difficulty with all such argument as 
D. Appleton and Co.), and Dr. Horace Busu- | this—and it is the common argument somewhat 
nect’s Women's Suffrage; the Reform against | vigorously pushed—is, not that it assumes that 
Nature (Charles Scribner and Co.). Both write | there are social functions peculiar to woman, but 
as advocates. Both are impatient of doubt or | that it assumes to assert what they are without 
dissent. Neither of them seems able to recognize | experimenting to ascertain. Who has author- 
the real difficulties which hedge about this most | ized Dr. Bushnell to declare ‘‘ what is allowable 
perplexing of problems, ‘To Mr. Mill the pres-| or not allowable?” Doubtless God has laws— 
ent status of woman is one of most abject servi- | which we call laws of nature—on this subject ; 
tude. It has nothing to excuse it but the in- | but, if so, we may safely leave nature to execute 
vincible prejudices of mankind. ‘To Dr. Bush-| them. If Dr. Bushnell assumes to be the Moses 
nell the attempt to change her status, to eman- | to promulgate them, he must at least present his 
cipate her from this subjection, is a ‘‘ Reform | credentials. It may be that women are not 
against Nature,” ‘‘an attempt to make trumpets | adapted to the farm. But a friend of ours hap- 
out of flutes and sunflowers out of violets.” pens to have a gigantic woman on his place, as 
Dr. Bushnell’s argument may be very briefly | strong as any two ordinary faym hands. If she 
epitomized. ‘There is, he says in substance, | fancies shouldering a trunk or lifting a barrel of 
what Coleridge has well called a ‘‘sex in our | flour into the wagon, by what authority does any 
souls.” In consequence, different functions are man say her nay, because his wife has less 
allotted to man and woman, not by any conven- | strength and more grace? It may be that ‘‘in 
tional rules of society, not by any deliberate can- leases of surgery the steady and firm hand of a 
vassing and formal legislation of mankind, but | man is indispensable.” If Dr. Bushnell thinks 
by a law of nature, whose behests society obeys | so, that is an excellent reason why he should call 
unconsciously, Doubtless we have sometimes |a man to set the broken limb or amputate the 
misinterpreted this law. But this is poor reason | inflamed one. But by what right does he refuse 
for annulling it. We may well. open more avoca- | a diploma to a woman otherwise competent, and 
tions towomen, But we are to consider in so do- | so debar his neighbor fron. the privilege of sum- 
ing to what she is fitted. In the profession of the | moning her, if he prefers her delicacy to her hus- 
law there is a department for women of “silent, | band’s strength? If my wife happens to have a 
indoor, office work ;” but the outdoor work, the steadier hand than I, must I open the fester on 
advocacies and public litigations, these are ‘‘ only | Charlie's finger and take out the splinter because 
for men,” ‘* What is allowable or not allow- | Iam aman and she is a woman? Has not man 
able to women as regards the clerical profession | his ‘‘sphere” too? But it was never proposed 
it may not be easy to determine ;” a much larger | to shut him up to it by legislation or by social 
liberty ‘‘is permissible,” doubtless, but not the | prohibitions. 
liberty of becoming an executive head, a bishop, A hen of ours a few weeks since hatched out 
whether over a local church or a diocese. She}some ducks and some chickens in the same 
may administer medicine, but not essay surgery; | brood. A few days after their birth a great 
may ‘‘take a more forward part in the trades ;” | cackling in the hen-yard called us from our rural 
but ‘*the great departments of agriculture, en- sanctum to see what was the trouble. It seems 
gineering, and war,.....all the heaviest, rough- | that the little ducklings were clamoring for per- 
est, tensest forms of creative labor are reserved | mission to visit a neighboring pond, and great 
for men.” In short, nature has set apart certain | was the commotion which the request produced. 
special functions for women. ‘These belong to | The mother insisted that if they were suffered to 
her; but she is on no account to be permitted to | go her chickens would inevitably be drowned, for 
overstep them, Among these functions is not | they could not swim; the father as vigorously 
that of government. The right of suffrage is | insisted that they must be permitted to go, for 
not a natural right. It is to be bestowed upon | without water the ducklings would die; while 
those most worthy and capable of exercising it, | two or three hens, in a.great state of excitement, 
and with reference to the highest interests of so- | were endeavoring to separate the brood, so that 
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the one might go and the other remain. At} band as happy in her achievement as on their 
length a wise and matronly old hen, the grand- | wedding-day. She was in subjection, but it was 
mother of a numerous progeny, interfered. | to love, though he was as red-faced, bleared-eyed 
**Cluck! cluck!” said she; ‘‘let them all go. | an animal as one would care to see in any grog- 
They will take care of themselves. Those that shop, and she as muscular and brawny a Biddy 
can swim will go in; those that can not will stay | as ever worked at the wash-tub. Of the wo- 
on the shore.” We commend the view of our | man’s movement no philosopher can give the 
philosophic hen to Dr. Bushnell. It is not nee- | key who does not make good account of this 
essary for us to worry ourselves in determining | master passion of love, the most potent element 
the sphere and functions of the sexes. Give to | in all the complex forces which rule humanit 
both absolute freedom. They will then readily | and make society what it is. 
determine for themselves their own place and That there is a radical difference between the 
work. sexes, and that it is fundamental, extending 
For the partialism of Mr. Mill’s book some al- | even to the inanimate world, Leorotp Harr- 
lowance must be made by Americans in consid- | Ley GRINDON has conclusively shown in his un- 
eration of the fact that it is written by an En- | pretending but really significant little treatise, 
glishman and for English readers. Until very | Sex in Nature (Nichols and Noyes). Some of his 
lately the legal condition of woman in England analogies are poetical rather than philosophical ; 
was one of absolute subjection. She could exer- | but there are enough of indubitable facts gathered 
cise no active control over her own property, and | in his pages to make good the assertion of the 
had no right to her own earnings, no legal ca- | title-page, that ‘‘ sex and the marriage union are 
pacity to carry on any separate business or make | universal principles, fundamental alike in phys- 
a binding contract. The law has altered much | ies, physiology, and psychology.” Mr. Mill ree- 
of this, and society, by its unrecorded legislation, | ognizes what is certainly true, that the ‘* wo- 
more. In this country the changes in legislation | man’s movement” must commence at the house- 
have been still greater. ‘The woman no longer | hold, since if woman is a serf at home she will 
loses her identity in her marriage. The evil in- | not be an independent citizen at the polls. But 
fluences which were anticipated from her enfran- | he makes very little account of this radical fact 
chisement have not been felt. Where the rela- | of sex and marriage, and none whatever of love, 
tions of mutual confidence and affection are main- | which, despite political philosophy, is, and ever 
tained the wife gladly leaves her separate prop- | will be, more powerful than fear, than interest, 
erty to be managed by her husband, has no am- or than desire of power. He thus leaves the 
bition to leave her fireside to carry on a separate | problem which he discusses ursolved, and can 
business, is never jealous about his disposition | be awarded no higher credit than that of having 
of her separate earnings (if she chance to have | produced by far the ablest plea for the Woman's 
any), rarely enters into contracts without his | Rights movement—a book which is nevertheless 


y 





counsel. At the same time, when that mutual the plea of an advocate too indignant at wrongs, 


confidence is g@ne, the woman is no longer a! against which his chivalric nature revolts, to see 
serf, and is protected, in some measure at least, | very clearly their source, or be trusted implicitly 
from those grosser forms of cruelty and oppres- with the task of remedying them. Dr. Bush- 
sion which the law can recognize. It is not easy | nell bases his whole argument on the difference 
in a paragtaph to epitomize Mr. Mill’s treatise, | of the sexes, and in so far is profounder than 
nor in a few words to point out, what Mr. Rus-|his antagonist. But when he attempts to assert 
kin has so ably shown to be the fatal defect of | dogmatically what are the characteristics and 
all writers on political economy, the failure to | functions of each, he undertakes to philosophize 
recognize any higher motives in the human soul | without facts, and makes but sorry work of it. 
than those of self-interest. Marriage, according | The absurdity of all such attempts is curiously 
to Mr. Mill, must be either a copartnership or a | and even comically, though quite unconsciously, 
bondage. ‘The wife must either have equal au- | illustrated by Mr. S. R. WeELLs in his Wedlock ; 
thority with the husband or be his slave. Men | or, the Right Relations of the Sexes (Samuel R. 
have ‘‘put every thing in practice to enslave | Wells), which establishes the difference by a com- 
their minds.” As a consequence of these influ- | parison of craniums, gives the data to the hus- 
ences the object of being attractive to men has | band for a selection of his wife by dogmatically 
**become the polar star of feminine education | declaring the ‘laws of conjugal selection,” and 
and formation of character.” Husbands are con- | tells the young and bashful lover just when and 
scious or unconscious despots—though they may | how to *‘make a declaration ;” all of which is 
not be unkind ones. It is the love of power | made clear to the dullest intellect by illustrious 
which makes them masters. Wives are con- | examples both of success and failure in court- 
scious or unconscious slaves. It is interest or | ship, and greatly enriched by samples of love- 
fear that keeps them in bondage. So Mr. Mill, | letters, which the ardent youth might, ifinclined, 
who maces no account of, who scarcely recog- | cut out and send to his beloved, so saving him- 
nizes, that there is a subjection of love. self the trouble of writing, which, as Sam Weller 
We remember being once in the police court | discovered when he wrote his famous valentine 
of an American city when a big, burly Irishman | to Mary, the house-maid, is a very serious piece 
was brought up for beating his wife. It was the | of business. 
third or fourth offense. The man was just com- . 
ing to himself after his drunken debauck. The MISCELLANEOUS. 
woman, her eyes swollen with weeping, her face| Some very curious illustrations of the ‘“sub- 
bruised and battered, came, not to prosecute her | jection of women,” as it has existed in times 
husband, but to plead for him. She begged hard | past, are given in The Wedding-Day in All Ages 
for his release, secured it by her rude but pa- | and Countries, by Epwarp J. Woop (Harper 
thetic eloquence, and marched off with her hus- and Brothers). The custom, still extant among 
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the lower classes in England, of throwing a slip- | mastery of the art so thorough that its rules are 
per after the bridal party grows out of an old forgotten, and the influence of its principles alone 
Eastern practice, in accordance with which the | remains, will aid in making a good writer, even 
bride presented a slipper to her lord in token of | though it is unavailing to produce an orator, we 
her subjugation—a lesson which he sometimes | should not indeed deny. But such a mastery is 
enforced by striking her with it in return. In never afforded in school or college. Most stu- 
Russia the present was a whip instead of a slip- | dents slip on the harness and slip it off again. 
per, and the husband’s right to chastise his wife | ‘They suffer but little from their study, because 
was one he often exercised. Mr. Wells might | they forget it so speedily. The few that are so 
et from this book some hints for a new edition unfortunate as to wear that harness all their 
of his ‘* Wedlock,” in its account of ancient forms | lives lose in freedom more than they gain in ele- 
of courtship. In Australia, for example, the | gance. ‘‘It took me,” said a clergyman to us 
lover knocked the maiden down whom he chose | once, ‘‘ five years of preaching to get the strait- 
for his wife, and bade her follow him. In Sparta} jacket off which they put on me in the Theo- 
the lover pursued the woman on horseback, and | logical Seminary.” We very much doubt wheth- 
the fashion of seizing wives and carrying them | er those writers most abound in trope, metaphor, 
off by force, as the daughters of Shiloh were metonymy, who are most facile in the recitation- 
courted by the children of Benjamin, is hardly | room in defining them. It is not by the study 
a century out of date in Ireland. ‘To follow Mr. | of Marx’s ‘‘ Musical Composition” that a man is 
Wood further would take us beyond our limits. | made an original composer, but by familiarity 
Ilis industry in collecting has certainly been very | with the works of the great masters, and by hay- 
great; and he has produced a book which is not | ing his soul thrilled by their musical utterances. 
only entertaining reading, but is really valuable | The study of Ruskin will nct make the student 
to one who is interested in tracing in various| an artist. But if his art faculties have been 
ceremonies a common origin, and, through them | stimulated by companionship with the works of 
all, the gradual emancipation of the wife from | Raphael, Correggio, Titian, or with the best prod- 
the bondage which in barbaric ages made her | ucts of Church and Bierstadt, or with an xsthet- 
the most abject of slaves. ic study of the great picture-gallery in which they 
In our March Number we called attention to | found their models—life and nature—then he may 
G. P. Putnam and Son’s republication of Ma- | correct errors by the aid of Ruskin into which 
dame Cavé’s admirable little treatise on drawing. | he would otherwise be liable to fall. If the 
It is, perhaps, sufficient for us, in calling atten- | young man’s soul is alive with thought and feel- 
tion to the second part of the same work—Cavé’s | ing; if by long companionship with the masters 
Manual of Color—to refer to tlie commendations | of the English language he has instinctively and 
which we uttered then, without repeating them. | unconsciously imbibed their forms of expression, 
Really to receive the benefit of the authoress’s | and drunk in their spirit, then the study of rhet- 
full but minute instructions, months of obedient | oric will doubtless aid him to correct faults, both 
following in painstaking practice would be neces- | in others and in himself, of which he would oth- 
sary. But the reader, though he never attempt | erwise be unconscious, It may make a critic. It 
to follow the directions these letters contain, | can never make an orator. ‘The armor of Saul is 
will nevertheless find them entertaining, not | only an encumbrance to David, unless with the 
only because they are written in that playful armor he receives anendowmentof royal strength, 
and spirited manner which we designate as| Dr. Haven’s ‘‘Text-Bock” has some great ex- 
**Frenchy,” but also because, intermixed with | cellences and some real defects. Its character- 
directions for the art student, are opinions and | istics may be summed up by saying that it is ad- 
utterances on other subjects whose relation to | mirable as a text-book, but is only that. It is 
art is not very evident. valuable for ‘‘use in schools and colleges,” but 
Mental Photographs: an Album for Confes- | unsatisfactory for ‘‘ private study.” It is too ex- 
sions of Tastes, Habits, and Convictions, edited | clusively a compendium of rules. It gives too 
by Ropert Saxton (Leypoldt and Holt), is not | little a discussion of the principles which under- 
a book amenable to literary criticism. It is a| lie them. It treats rhetoric as an art, not as a 
pretty quarto, handsomely printed with russet-| science. It affords a capital foundation for the 
colored ink, and is based on the idea that though teacher, but it needs his amplification. For 
a picture may suffice to bring a friend to your | private study we should value far more highly 
remembrance, something more is wanted to in-| the fragmentary but more suggestive critiques 
troduce him toa stranger. Accordingly, accom- | of De Quincey, Coleridge, and Goethe. The 
panying a place for a carte de visite, are two | young speaker or writer might find in it a good 
pages containing forty questions, with blanks | many hints for the correction of errors, but little 
for answers. ‘These being written in are sup- | or nothing in it to inspire him with new ambi- 
posed to afford a key to the character of the | tions, or to afford him comprehensive principles 
writer. The book not only affords a very pleas- | of universal application, As a text-book its 
ant source of enjoyment in the family circle, but | chief, at least its peculiar, merit lies in the fact 
also combines, with some new elements, the ad-| that it is thoroughly American, that it recog- 
vantages of both the photograph and the auto-| nizes American wants, that it acknowledges the 
graph albums. | peculiarity of American thonght, that it quotes 
Despite the arguments in behalf of his art with | largely from American authors, and that thus, 
which Dr. E. O. Haven introduces his Rhetoric: | recognizing the fact that there is a peculiar 
a Text-Book designed for Use in Schools and Col-| American oratory, the specific characteristics 
leges, and for Private Study (Harper and Broth-| of which are different from those of Rome, of 
ers), we confess to sharing that skepticism which | France, or even of England, it prepares the 
Macaulay has so well expressed as to the use of | American student not to imitate Cicero, De- 
this study as it is ordinarily pursued. That a} mosthenes, Massillon, Burke, Pitt, or Erskine, 
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but, appreciating those characteristics of orato- | nicalities. Professor Parsons, in his Laws of 

which are universal, to imbibe his thoughts | Business for all the States of the Union; wit h 
and style rather from those models which al-| Forms and Directions for all Transactions, has 
ready America has produced. An index of ci- | undertaken to bring a knowledge of the laws 
tations and of authors cited would add materi- | which are applicable to ordinary business within 
ally to the value of the book. ' the reach of all persons of ordinary intelligence, 

Mr. Buckle, who is thought to have expressed | The author does not propose to make “ every 
some heterodox opinions, was certainly orthodox | man his own lawyer,” but to make every trad- 
in saying that America has made far more rapid | er understand the general principles by which 
advances in the science of jurisprudence than | the law governs the transactions of his trade. 
England. Without asserting that the American | Without doubt his book is the best of its kind. 
bench and bar rival the English in technical learn- | Its deficiencies arise from the fact that it is 
ing or professional training, we can safely assert | mainly compiled from the law-books of the av- 
that American law, as a system of equitable jus- | thor, omitting, of course, citations of authorities 
tice readily administered, is fully equal to the | and ‘technical terms. It is not, as such a book 


English law; and, what is more important, our | should be, written originally for the business 
law, as a system of popularly recognized regula- | mind. No lawyer or law student could read it 
tions and limitations, facilitating business trans- | without advantage. No intelligent business man 
actions and commercial intercourse, is far in ad- | could read it without puzzling and pondering, 
vance of the English. It has been pruned of an- | perhaps unsuccessfully, to grasp and master some 
tiquities, and is fast outgrowing unnecessary tech- | of its statements. 
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UNITED STATES. | pears to be gradually gaining ground. Hither- 
UR Record closes on the 31st of August. | to it has mainly taken the shape of organized 
The month presents few things which re- | ‘‘ strikes” among working-men of various trades 
quire to be placed upon permanent record. As | in the large centres of industry. Although these 
far as domestic politics are concerned the main | strikes have generally ended in a compromise, 
event is the election in Tennessee. A Governor | they have shown that the workers in almost ey- 
and Members of the Legislature were to be! ery branch of industry are forming themselves 
chosen. As was the case in Virginia, the can- | into ‘‘ Unions,” disposed to make common cause 
didates for Governor were both nominally Re- | with each other. ‘They claim not only that the 
publicans: one, Mr. Senter, being denominated | employed shall have an equal voice with the em- 
**Conservative ;” the other, Mr. Stokes, ‘* Rad- | ployers in regulating the price of labor, but that 
ical.” ‘The former was elected by a majority of | they shall have an almost potential voice in de- 
about 70,000. The Legislature is ‘*Conserva- | ciding who shall be employed; that no persons 
tive” by a large majority. A United States Sen- | shall receive employment excepting those who 
ator is to be chosen by this Legislature, and | have gone through a regular apprenticeship ; and 
Andrew Johnson is a prominent candidate for | that the Unions shall have the power to prescribe 
the office. |the numbers of apprentices to be taken by any 
Much interest is excited as to the course which | employer. These Unions claim that they can hold 
will be taken by the military authorities in Virgin- | the balance of power between the political par- 
ia. The Legislature of the State is soon toconvene, | ties; and a strenuous effort is now making to 
and upon it will devolve the choice of two United | consolidate this power so as to render it avail- 
States Senators. If all the members elected to | able. Some of the ‘‘strikes” have occasioned 
the Legislature are allowed to iake their seats, | much general inconvenience. Thus, that of the 
the Senators chosen will beyond doubt rank | coal-miners in Pennsylvania has, for the time, 
themselves with the Opposition. It is affirmed | advanced the price of coal by almost a hundred 
that General Canby, the Military Commander in | per cent. In consequence of this a strong effort 
the District, will decide that every member-| will probably be made dunng the approaching 
elect must take the oath declaring that he has | session of Congress to abolish the tariff upon 
not voluntarily given aid to the rebellion; and | coal imported from foreign countries. —'T'wo 
in cases where this is not done, the seat will be | large bank-note companies in New York had 
awarded to the person who received the next | contracted to print the ‘‘ fractional currency.” 
highest vote. | The printers struck for higher wages, and ceased 
In Alabama an election has been held for! work. ‘The result was that the currency could 
Members of Congress. Out of six members the | not be supplied, and great inconvenience was 
Democrats have elected two, and perhaps three. | experienced for the want of it in almost every 
In Mobile the colored persons held a meeting on | department of business. 
the 5th of August to celebrate the election in| Closely connected with the general labor ques- 
that district of the Republican candidate. A | tion is that of ‘‘ Coolie immigration.” For some 
quarrel arose between them and a party of whites, | years the number of emigrants from China has 
which resulted in a riot, during which three ne- | been considerable, and within two years it has 
groes were killed and five wounded; five whites | largely increased. Upon the Pacific coast they 
were wounded. | have been looked upon with great disfavor, and 
More important than any mere political opera- | have been .ubjected to many disabilities. Not- 
tions is a general ‘‘ labor movement,” which ap-! withstanding these, they have prospered, accord- 
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ing to their ideas ; and have certainly aided much 
in the development of the resources of that re- 

ion. ‘They work profitably mines which others 
Wave abandoned as worthless ; and without them 
the Pacific Railroad could not have been com- 
pleted within less than three additional years. 
There can be no doubt that the emigration from 
Ghina will soon be greatly increased. Now the 
great present want of the South is labor; and it 
is seriously proposed to introduce Chinese into 
the rice and cotton fields. 


ers. 

Very large sections of the country have been 
afflicted with extreme drought; but, notwith- 
standing this, the general prospect of the crops 
is exceedingly good. We shall probably be able, 
besides supplying our own wants, to send a con- 
siderable amount of breadstuffs to Europe, where 
the present indications lead us to expect a some- 
what deficient harvest. 

The eclipse of the sun on the 7th of August, 
total in the United States over a belt of 140 miles 
in width from Alaska to North Carolina, and 
very sensible over a much wider zone, has been 
most thoroughly observed, main!y under very fa- 
vorable circumstances. When all the reports of 
the different observers have been collected and 
arranged, we propose to furnish a full account 
of the eclipse from the person best qualified to 
speak on the subject. 

During the month of September elections will 
have been held in California, Vermont, and 
Maine. In these States there is little doubt as 
to the result. In October the great fall elec- 
tions will be fairly opened in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. General Rosecrans was nominated as 
the Democratic candidate for Governor of Ohio. 
He declined, mainly on the ground of the exi- 
gency of his private affairs; and Mr. George H. 
Pendleton was nominated in his place. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


The condition of Merico is, as usual, greatly 
disturbed. An extensive conspiracy has been 
detected, having for its immediate object the as- 
sassination of President Juarez. Several persons 
who have occupied high positions are apparently 
implicated. Revolutionary movements are rife 
in some of the States; and in others the Indians 
are in open, and, to all appearance, successful 
insurrection. It seems hardly possible that the 
Central Government will long be able to main- 
tain the unity of the Mexican Republic. 

The reports from Cuba are still so utterly con- 


tradictory that we are not fairly warranted in | 


giving any positive opinion pe pine the pro- 
gress of affairs. If we could place any reliance 
upon the majority of the reports which reach us, 
we sheald conclude that the revolution was an 
accomplished fact. Most of the reports which 
reach us come through Cuban sources. Accord- 
ing tc them the insurgents have met with an 
almost uniform series of successes. ‘They enu- 
merate actions which rise almost to the rank of 
battles, in which the forces commanded by the 
ex-Confederate General Jordan have gained de- 
cided advantages. ‘The Spanish reports, on the 
other hand, say that the insurgents have been 
every where worsted, and that their cause is 
desperate. Comparing all the reports, we think 


This project seems to | 
meet with much favor with the Southern plant- | 


the truth to be, that on the whole the insurgents 
have gained a little ground. ‘They have won, 
and hold, some points on the coast, which give 
them means of ready communication with their 
friends in the United States; and that by these 
means they receive occasional supplies of arms 
and ammunition, with small reinforcements of 
men. In our judgment nothing has occurred 
during the month which bears greatly upon the 
issue of the contest. 


EUROPY. 


The one prominent feature of our European 
news is this: There seems no immediate prospect 
of a general war. All the Great Powers of the 
Continent—Great Britain being tacitly left out 
of the account—are so thoroughly armed and 
equipped that no one dares to assail another ex- 
cept upon good grounds; and now there seem 
to be no good grounds for assault upon any side. 
The peace of Europe now seems mainly to de- 
pend upon the action of the Emperor of France. 
His health is thé burden of half the important 
telegraphic reports. Balancing all these, we 
think there is no reasonable ground to doubt that 
his tenure of life is very precarious. No one 
would at any day be surprised to learn that he 
was dead. Meanwhile the Emperor has pro- 
posed several most important modifications in the 
French Constitution. ‘These were set forth at 
length in a speech by the Minister of Justice. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 
11th of August. The Queen's speech, delivered 
by commission, furnishes a brief resumé of the 
main proceedings of the session. The Queen 
says that the negotiations with the United States 
have been suspended by mutual consent; she 
hopes that this delay ‘‘may tend to maintain 
relations between the two countries on a durable 
basis of friendship.” She thinks that the bill 

| passed for the disfranchisement of the Irish 
Church will have a favorable result, and will 
| show that ‘‘this important measure may here- 
after be remembered as conclusive proof of the 
paramount anxiety of Parliament to pay reason- 
able regard, in legislating for each of the three 
kingdoms, to the special circumstances by which 
it may be distinguished, and to deal on principles 
of impartial justice with all interests and all por- 
tions of the nation.” The Queen congratulates 
Parliament upon several further measures, among 
which are laws on the subject of bankruptcy and 
imprisonment for debt; a law for the better gov- 
| ernment of unendowed schools; the removal of 
|the duty upon corn; the management of tele- 
graphs by the state. 

From Spain the reports are on the whole 
quite unfavorable. The Carlist movement has 
assumed considerable importance. An order has 
been issued by General Prim directing that all 
insurgents captured in arms should at once be 
shot. It seems to be clear that within a few 
weeks the present Spanish Government must 
give place toa monarchy. General Sickles, our 
embassador to pain, presented his credentials to 
the present Regency. ‘The ordinary exchange 
of compliments was made; but nothing further 
has been officially declared. The great question 
whether Spain is ready, for any reasonable con- 
sideration, to part with the sovereignty of Cuba, 
remains in abeyance. 





>~\? , 

Chitur’s 

EIGH HUNT says that ‘‘ Spenser, in march- 

ing his months before great Nature, drew 

his descriptions of them from the world and its 

customs in general; but turn his October wine- 

yats into cider-presses and brewing-tubs and it 

will do as well.” Exactly what Spenser did say 

is this: 

“Then came October, full of merry glee, 

For yet his noule was totty of the must, 

Which he was treading, in the wine-fat’s see, 

And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 

Made him so frollick, and so full of lust, 

Upon a dreadfull scorpion he did ride, 

The same which by Diana's doom unjust 

Slew great Orion; and eke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tyde.” 

So much for the poetry. And now a word 
from grand old Christopher North : 

‘* Having made our peace with Summer, can 
we allow the sun to go down on our wrath toward 
the Autumn, whose back we yet see on the hori- 
zon, before he turn about to bow adieu to our 
hemisphere? Hallo! meet us half-way in yon- 
der immense field of potatoes, our worthy Sea- 
son, and among these peace-makers, the Mealies 
and the Waxies, shall we two smoke together 
the calumet or cigar of reconciliation. The floods 
fell, and the folk feared famine. ‘The people 
whined over the smut in wheat, and pored pale 
on the monthly agricultural report. Grain grew 
greener and greener—reapers stood at the crosses 
of villages, towns, and cities, passing from one 
to another comfortless quechs o’ sma’ yill, with 
their straw-bound sickles hanging idle across 
their shoulders, and with unhired-looking faces, 
as ragged a company as if you were to dream of 
a Symposium of Scarecrows. Alarmed imag- 
ination beheld harvest treading on the heels of 
Christmas—when, whew! to dash the dismal 
predictions of foolish and false prophets, came 
rustling from all the airts, far and wide over the 
rain-drenched kingdom, the great armament of 
the Autumnal Winds! Groaned the grain, as 
in sudden resurrection it lifted up its head, and 
knew that again the Sun was inHeaven. Death 
became Life; and. the hearts of the husbandmen 
sang aloud for joy. Passengers on a thousand 
cvaches see stooks rising like stacks, and far and 
wide, over the tree-spreckled champaign, rejoice 
in the sun-given promise of a glorious harvest- 

Up go the sheaves, tost from sinewy 
arms like feathers, and the stack grows before 
your eyes, fairly-proportioned as a_bee-hive, 
without look or measure, but shaped by the look 
and the feel, true almost as the spring-instinet 
of the nest-building bird. And are we not hearti- 
ly ashamed of ourselves, amidst the general din 
of working mirthfulness, for having, not many 
hours ago, abused the jovial and generous Au- 
tumn, and thanked Heaven that he was dead ? 
Let us retire into the byre with Shoosy, and hide 
our blushes.” 


We have it from an Ohio citizen that the pre- | 


cise definition of a ‘‘legal doubt” in the mind 
of a juryman has been authoritatively settled by 
a Milesian Judge in that State, who, in charging 
a jury, said: ‘* Gentlemen of the jury, you must 
find that the defendant is guilty beyond a rea- 


sonable doubt. A reasonable doubt, gentlemen, | 





Drawer, 


is such a doubt as will convince a reasonable man 
that the defendant is not guilty.” Which seems 
to be about right. ' 


A coop auntie, of Brockport, N. Y., having a 
few pine-apples to preserve, and noticing them 
on Sunday morning, said: ** These will not keep 
until to-morrow; I must put them up to-day,” 

While paring them a fovr-year-old member of 
the household looked gravely on, and finally felt 
moved to ask, ‘* Auntie, isn’t to-day Sunday ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear.” : y 

The little one thought a moment, and then re- 
peated, with great gravity : 

“You must not work, you must not play, 
On God's holy Sabbath-day. r 


But business is business !”—So thought auntie, 


Norictne the other day the reply of Washing- 
ton Irving to a gentleman who declined to take 
refuge under a tree during a thunder-storm, that 
it was prudent so to do ‘* provided lightning run 
in the family,” reminds us of a case somewhat 
similar, where a person of the genus bore, in com- 
pany with a plain citizen, were out in the woods 
and chanced to be overtaken by a heavy shower. 
Supposing it would be of brief duration, they too 
took refuge under an oak, where our bore button- 
holed the citizen and renewed his attack. The 
rain, however, did not cease, and the citizen, be- 
coming quite wet, expressed a wish to flee to the 
nearest house. ‘Oh, no!” replied bore, ‘‘ don’t 


| go yet; there are plenty more trees around here; 


let’s go under another!” Our artist, Mr. Bush, 
seems to have comprehended the situation. 
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A contrisuTtor to Harper's Magazine has fa- | 
yored us with the following quartette of literary | 
curiosities collected in Dutchess County, New | 
York, by the late William Wilson, a well-known | 
poet and publisher, of Poughkeepsie. Two of | 
these gems emanate from schoolmasters, who, it | 
is to be hoped, are not prototypes of Dutchess 

County teachers of the present day. The first | 
specimen is a letter addressed to Potter and Wil- 

son, dated Pawlings, August 10, 1839: 

Dear Sirs Ihave examined Willetts improved Geog- 
raphy and atlas and do believe them to be well con- 
structed Systems. Sirs you must excuse me for not 
writing sooner. I have been very busy in the farming 
and shoemaking business likewise excuse my rough 
writing for my hand is trembling. I remain yours 
Respectfully Lyman Thacker. 


Northeast, May 28, 1846, was sent to the drug 
and medicine establishment of Grant and Bockee. 
We give it verbatim as received by them : 

I having seen in an advertisement that you were 
the agents of the patent galvanic rings and christies 
magnetic fluids & myself being afflicted for nearly 
two years with the dysppsia & suffering much for want 
of indigestion & find no relief i feel disposed to try the 


such caces. Pleas send me the prices of belt ring & 
fluid by the market man from the above Place. Send 
this week & next I'll send the money by him & ya 
can send me those article eter Halsted. 

Our next curiosity is a notice taken from the 
door of a Dutchess County school-house, in the 
town of Hyde Park, and is transcribed verbatim 
from the original, now before us: 


Notice That tha will be a meaton Held on the 4 of 
aprill at the Lancaster shool house on friday evnieng. 
like wise tha will Be a debate by 4 onuered Gentle- 
men Luis Birk, Pressident 

Wm jennings Secatary All ar invited To attend 
on Friday evning 


acrostic, written by a schoolmaster on a fair friend 
whose favorable smiles he was bent on winning. 
Among his other flights of fancy he misspells the 
lady’s name, whom, although in the bloom of 
youth, and all for the sake of the jingle, he terms 
an ‘fold maid.” If any of our readers can find | 
even the paring of an idea in this desperate in- | 
road on the domains of Parnassus we should like | 
to hear it. The lines are perfectly genuine and 
verbatim as sent to the Chloe of this rustic | 
Apollo : 

AN ACROSTIC, 
Silence shocks the venerable scene! 
And over the fountains rages, 
Runs through the minds of kings and queens, 
And never does it leave old ages; 
Hence through the deep it oft is heard 
With that still voice of Lord and aid, 
It is the voice which all have need, 
Listen to that voice O old maid! 
Kings and queens shall receive their doom 
Except to that still voice they give heed, 
Receiving it and giving to it room, 


The following, also a genuine letter, dated | 


rings or belts either of which you may think best in | 


The fourth and last of these literary gems is an | 






having received a somewhat peppery demand to 
settle his account, considerably over-due, replied 
as follows : 





“Snikaco Meesrs —— ——— 
“* Looke heare, Money is scass in this digins, jest att 
this tim—that's a fak an I cannt stump upp narry a 
redd sent, butt when thee pitker mann coms with hiss 
Kerravan—an i gess he wil bee heare sun—i wil send 
you my doggarytip. 
“Yoors with respek 








Exias Tor1PxKrss.” 











| TAaLkrne the other evening with a gentleman 
| who had enjoyed many a social chat with the late 
| Edward Everett, the following little anecdote was 
related: The distinguished orator, while affect- 
ing not to be overmuch elated at praise, was 
| known to be exceedingly sensitive to the shafts 
of ridicule. A man in Boston town named Will- 
iam Schouler, at the time of which we write, was 
editor of the Boston At/as. It was not in Mr. 
Schouler’s line to be laudatory of Mr. Everett. 
Quite the reverse. ‘The ‘‘short, sharp, and de- 
cisive” little shots which the Atlas from time to 
time leveled at Mr. Everett were so annoying 
that a friend of both gentlemen went to Colonel 
Schouler and said: ** Now, Colonel, this is too 
bad; you ought to stop it. Mr. Everett, you 
knew, is not in good health, and this sort of 
thing troubles him.” 

‘* Why, what's the matter ?—is he sick ?” 

‘* Not exactly sick, but under the weather.” 

‘* Sorry for that ; what's the trouble ?” 

‘* Well, Colonel, he’s greatly affected with the 
gravel.” 

** Really ?” said the Colonel. 

“Te.” 

** Well, old fellow, all I’ve got to say is, that 
for a man who has so much gravel, he has less 
| grit than any man I know of.” 

A smile seemed to come naturally to the col- 
loquists, and the dialogue ceased. 
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As a specimen of fine old Arkansas ,legisla- 
tion we submit the following, put in type from a 
| leaf of the original printed journal of the Senate 
| of that State: 












Wepwespay, December 6, 1848. 

The Senate met pursuant to adjournment. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr, Green. 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. Shaw introduced a bill to be entitled an act to 
change the name of Van Buren county to Buchanan, 
as a substitute for the bill introduced by Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Flanagin offered the yy amendment: 

Be it furt enacted, That this body, holding in 
utter detestation the course pursued by Martin Van 
, Buren during the five years last past, touching poli- 
tics, it is hereby enacted that all male children whose 
Christian name is Martin or Martin Van Buren, shall 
be called and known hereafter by the name of Lewis 
or Lewis Cass, as the case may be. 


Oddly enough, the foregoing comes to us from 
Van Buren, Arkansas, sent by Mr. Martin Van 
Buren H——. 






























So from that still voice wisdom doth bleed! 
O! be obedient to that silent voice of all that’s good, 
Now and then it draws the man from wood to wvod. 
As a pendent to the above quartette of curiosi- 
ties, we will add one that we have recently re- 
ceiyed from a friend in the ‘‘ Garden City,” as 
the citizens of Chicago are fond of calling the 
Northwestern metropolis. The resident of a 
small raw town in Minnesota, who lived in a 
contracted, unpainted shanty, and picked up a 
precarious living by keeping a small variety store, 








In a work recently published in London, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence 
in England,” we met with the following remarks 
on the English language, which are introduced 
here chiefly for the anecdote, to which we are 
surprised to find that we can furnish an exact 
counterpart : 

But what is particularly vexatious is, says the 
| great orator and enemy of Marie Antoinette, 
| that, having learned English tolerably well with 
| your eyes, it is very possible that your ear may 











| 
| 
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not comprehend a syllable. Not only I do not 
know a language the orthography of which agrees 
less with its pronunciation, but I know of none 
the pronunciation of which is so difficult, so ca- 
pricious, so uncertain. One would feel inclined 
to believe that the writing and the pronunciation 
of this language are separated by the lapse of 
many centuries. ‘‘ You write bread,” said Ma- 
deme Denis, Voltaire’s niece, to her English 
master—‘‘ you pronounce bred; why don’t you 
simply say du pain?” 

A French teacher, lately resident at Edin- 
burgh, but now practicing his profession (in which 
he is very eminent) in this country, one evening 


ceived the idea of taking up the ‘ poor heathen” 
and dropping them at the foot of the cross—thet 
is to say, to take them from their native land and 
bring them to a Christian community, where they 
would be entirely surrounded by Christian influ- 
ences, so that they could not help becoming 
Christians. Actuated by this idea he fitted out 
a vessel, and undertook to bring six hundred of 
the ‘*poor heathen” within the pale of Chris- 
tianity ; but was stopped by one of Uncle Sam's 
cruisers, who could not see it in the same light 
that he did. On asking him where he was tak- 
ing the ‘‘poor heathen,” he replied, ‘‘ From 
Africa to Brazil!” 


gave a petit souper to some of his friends in the | 


Scottish metropolis. Among those present was 


a simple-minded, honest Scotch matron, whose | 


claims to be of the party arose, we believe, from 
her having some children under the professor’s 
charge. During the supper she heard a great 


deal of French talked, which affected her with | 
“It was sic a daft-like lan- | 


much surprise. 
guage,” she thought, ‘‘ whan ane heard it yattered 
away at that gate. And, dear sake, Professor,” 
she added, taking up a slice of a loaf, *‘ just let 
me ask what ye ca’ this in that queer language 
0’ yours ?” 

** Pain, Madame,” answered the polite French- 
man. 

** Peng!” she cried; ‘‘sic a like word! Dear 


me, Professor, wad it no be far viser like, and 


mair to the purpose, just to ca't breede ?” 

The good, simple-hearted old lady little thought 
how her wit was jumping with that of a more 
distinguished person. 

**T suppose the want of the Frenchman’s lan- 
guage would be your greatest difficulty,” said an 
Aberdeen alderman to a neighbor recently re- 
turned from a visit to France. 


**Oh, I dinna ken,” replied the tourist ; ‘‘ they | 


were just as bad wi’ us.” 

This little incident recalls the reply of George 
Buchanan, the celebrated poet and historian of 
Scotland, to King James the Sixth, who asked 
the pedagogue what was the most wonderful 
thing he had seen in Paris. 

“* Sire,” said Buchanan, ‘‘I saw and heard 
many marvelous things; but none more truly 
so than the fact of little urchins scarce out of 
their clouts speaking French better than either 
your gracious Majesty or myself.” 


Tuat missionary life is susceptible of more or 


less variety seems to be illustrated by the fol-| 


lowing incident from a Chicago correspond- 
ent: 

As we were sitting in front of our house on 
Sunday evening we were accosted by an intelli- 
gent-looking man, who asked for alms. Struck 
by his appearance, we inquired why he was a men- 
dicant. He answered that he was an old sea- 
captain, and had once been in affluent cireum- 
stances; but he had committed one foolish act 
which brought him to the condition in which we 
now saw him. In the course of his travels he 
had noticed that the scepe of missionary influ- 
ence was very limited. So long as a missionary 
remained in a heathen country he had a colony 
of Christians about him, but tae moment he left 
it, outside influences would entirely eradicate the 
Christianity, and the colony would relapse into 
its former heathenism. He had therefore con- 


In the Magazine for January, 1868, the Easy 
Chair discoursed upon white cravats, and could 
not account for them satisfactorily to himself, 
A Chicago correspondent thinks that the follow- 
ing may throw some light on the subject: 

In one of our Methodist churches was an act- 
ive member, whose sobriquet, ‘‘ Simple Sammy,” 
will give his mental calibre and add to the point 

| of the story. Sammy thought he had a call to 

preach, and made his application in due form. 
It was rejected; but, to let him down easily, the 
| Quarterly Conference gave him an exhorter’s 
license, and next morning Sammy came out with 
|a white cravat. He was met by an old acquaint- 
ance, something of a wag, who stepped up and 
took hold of the cravat, saying, ‘‘ What is this? 
—what have you got on, Sammy?” Sammy 
gave a dignified reply, pronouncing slowly each 
word: ‘* Did you not know that I am a regular- 
| ly licensed exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?” The reply was, ‘‘ No, I did not, but 
I understand it all now—one talent tied up in a 
napkin !” 


Ay instance of the force of habit comes from 
a Waukegan, Wisconsin, correspondent : 

One of the early settlers of Milwaukee, who 
had always professed himself, though in less pol- 
| ished language than Eugene Aram’s, to be ** equal 

to either fortune,” was taken so seriously ill that 

|his case admitted no hope of recovery. The 
physician in charge was desired to communicate 
| this fact to the patient, which he did by saying: 
| ‘* Mr, ——, it is my duty to tell you that your 
| disease is such that a fatal result is inevitabie. I 
| doubt if you can survive through the day.” The 
sick man opened his eyes inquiringly, and hay- 
ing apparently satisfied himself that no “sell” 
was intended, growled faintly, ‘‘ Let her rip!” 
| and thenceforth ceased to articulate. 


| _ In the same town that was honored by being 
| the residence of the gentleman whose quiet de- 


; : A 
cease is recorded in the preceding paragraph 


| dwelt a luminary who had at a certain period of 
his career held the office of Judge of Probate. 
| This person had noted that his old brethren of 
| the bench and bar spent their vacation with the 
| rod and gun, and he accordingly thought it would 
| be becoming in him to do the same. He accord- 
| ingly invested a modicum of his revenues in the 
| requisite ammunition, and sallied forth in pur- 
| suit of prairie chickens. While industriously 
| seeking those toothsome birds he journeyed into 
| the fields of a farmer, whose ‘hired man” per- 
| emptorily ordered him off the premises. 

| Itis probable,” expostulated the jurist, ‘‘ that 
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you don’t know who I am; I am Judge ——, | Brother Atkinson’s turn to challenge perempto- 
rily he, without locking toward the jury-box, 
**T don’t care who you are—not even if you're | said, ‘‘ We excuse Mr. Brown.” 


f—. 


the whole Book of Judges. One of two things 


The prosecuting attorney remarked that there 


you will do mighty quick: either git out of that were two Mr. Browns, and asked the counsel 


ar medder, or I'll give you a ‘rise’ with the toe which one he meant. 
Brown, whose expression of opinion against the 
| accused had been the stronger, arose, end step- 
| ping out of the jury-box, remarked, “1 am the 


of my boot.” ; 
The alternative was graciously avoided. 





By this time Mr. Abihu 


Comrine from Sunday morning service, after | man he means.” 


hearing one of those sermons that come under | 
the description ** powerful weak,” 
minded of Herder’s definition of a sermon: “ An 
animal, with an emaciated body, stretching out 
two heads one after another, displaying two or | 
three teeth, and dragging after it a four, three, 
or two fold tail, which feebly wags.’ 

Speaking of sermons, there lies before us an | 


ago by a member of the order of Barefooted Au- | 
gustine Monks, who at the time happened to be | 
preacher to the Court of Bavaria. His subject | 
is the Prodigal Son, and he thus commences : 


| but it did not save the other Mr. Brown. 
| Soon as Brother Atkinson got another chance he 
| was excused, and not one Brown was left upon 
extract of a sermon preached two hundred years | that jury. 


Brother Atkinson turned to him, and in his 


we were re- | blandest manner, and with a graceful wave of the 
hand, said : 
athan, Thou art the man!” 


** Yes, Sir; as David said unto Jon- 


The explosion that followed may be imagined, 
As 





In nearly every Christian family there is a lit 


tle variation in the words used as ‘‘ grace before 
| and after meat ; 


’ but we had not heard until 


**Of what country the prodigal son was is not | quite recently the concluding one mentioned in 


precisely known; but I believe he was an Irish- 


man. ‘This chap traveled with well-larded purse | 


a discussion on that subject between three boys 
as to whose father said the shortest grace. 


The 


through various countries and provinces, and re- | first boy said: 


turned no better, but rather worse. What credit 
is it to the noble river Danube that it travels 
through Suabia, Bav aria, Austria, Hungary, and | 


son learned but little good in foreign lands. His | 
doing was wooing; his thinking was drinking ; 
his Latin was Projiciat, his Italian Brindisi, his | 
Bohemian Sasdravi, his Germa 
In one word, he was a goodly fellow, always | 
mellow, a vagrant, a bacchant, an amant, a tur- | 
bant, a distillant, ete And now, when the chap 
had got sick of the swine- diet, more wholesome | 
thoughts came into his mind, and he would go 
straight home to his old father and seek a favor- 
able hearing, in which he succeeded according to 
his wish, was introduced with a special joy and 
jubilee into the paternal dwelling...... Away with 
the rags and tatters! and hurrah for the velvet 
coat, and the prinked-up hat, and a gold ring! 
Bring on your fiddlers! ad/egro!” 

How would that do in old Trinity or in Dr. 
Adams’s ? 











| 





THERE are certain times when the labors of 
the legal profession are relieved by an episode, 
which for the time has a tendency to make law- 
yers forget their troubles and annoyances, An 
incident of this kind occurred at the last term of 
the County (Iowa) District Court, which 
shows that while lawyers are usually well posted | 
in the law, they sometimes go astray when at- | 
tempting to quote Scripture. Brother Atkinson, 
a member of the M. E. Church, and much given 
to quoting from the sacred Word in his speeches, 
and who, report says, left the ministry for the 
bar, was designated by the Court to defend a 
man charged with some crime. ‘The clerk had 
called up twelve men to be examined touching 
their qualifications to sit as jurors in the case. 
Among them were two of the name of Brown, 
who, in answer to questions propounded by Broth- 
er Atkinson, had expressed grave coubts of his 
client's entire innocence. Their opinions were 








So the prodigal | all; 


** My father says, Thank God.” 

**Oh!” said the second, ‘‘ mine says, Amen.” 

The third said: ‘‘ Ah, but mine’s the best of 
he just pushes his plaice away and says, 


There!” 





A se tne nd official on board the United 




























































































the upper lakes, found himself at Bay field, Wis- 
consin, where there is a very old burial- ground, 
in which many of the graves are sheltered by 
little houses not unlike dog-kennels. On one of 
these houses is nailed a small wooden cross, 


| bearing the following inscription : 


BASIL, child of JOS. DAVIS 
& FLEUVIS DAVIS Died 
on August 1864 aged 4 = & 4 mths & 18 dys 
truc 


by 
Thunder. 





A FEw paces in front of the above is a neat 
marble slab, bearing an inscription which, though 
devoid of drollery, is not without interest : 

BUFFALO, 
hey, Chief of 
the C =ipponaae of 

lea! ~ oe 


Sept. a — 

Aged 96 years. 
How brief! how simple! how grand! And 
what a fine old age—ninety-six! Ah, if the 
old fellow could have lived four years more, and 


| touched par ! 





Cotonet UTLEY, a well-known Wisconsin ed- 
itor, is the hero of more than one good thing in 
printed as well as military life. In command of 
a Wisconsin regiment stationed in Kentucky, 
while the war was on, the Colonel attained some- 
thing of notoriety by allowing his men to harbor 
‘*a God-forsaken nigger boy” that had escaped 
from his master. ‘The boy coming North the 
master brought suit for his value against Colonel 
Utley, and the case is now in the courts. Re- 





not of such a character, however, as to subject 
them to a challenge for cause. When it came 





| cently the Colonel went from his home to Mil- 
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waukee, und while at the latter place a friend 
asked him how his case was progressing. 

‘* Very well,” said the Colonel; ‘‘I think I 
shall win it, although I have the smartest lawyer 
at the Milwaukee bar against me.” 

‘*Why, he isn’t our smartest lawyer by any 
means,” innocently replied his friend. 

** Certainly he is.” 

** How do you know?” 


steal um that—me borrowed pail from Rolfe’s 
store’—mentioning the name of the owner of 
one of the principal stores in the village—and so 
Joe was released from custody, 

| Funny things do happen in war times. In 
| 61, in Missouri, it was determined one fine day 
| by General P—— to have a review. As it was 
|expected to be quite a fine thing, says our in- 


‘*Know!” replied the Colonel, in his serio- | formant, our regiment turned out in full. Soon 
comic manner; ‘‘ confound it, man alive, he ac- | the roll of a snare-drum, and the music of “the 
knowledged it himself!” | ear-piercing fife” was heard; but the fifer, who 

| could ‘‘ blow plenty,” couldn’t manufacture the 

Tue popular subject now agitating the general | music to meet the sticks of the rub-a-dubber, 
mind of New England, especially that of Mas-| nor could the rub-a-dubber drum any thing to 
sachusetts (it has had its run through Maine), | meet the musical requirements of the fifer. ‘This 
is the prohibitory liquor law. In a little hamlet | conflict of sound rather annoyed the colonel, 
at the outlet of Long Lake, in the latter State, | who, as the column approached the reviewing 
called Indian Village, resides a bad Indian known | officer, turned and ordered the drummer to play 
as Lying Joe, who regards practical opposition | the same tune the fifer was playing. : 
to temperance as the chief end of man; and by} ‘‘ That can’t be did,” replied that performer. 
way of illustrating his successful evasion of legal| ‘‘Then play something he can drum,” ad- 
pains and penalties the following anecdote is re- | dressing the fifist. 
lated. ** T don't know how,” answered that artist. 

On one mid-winter night he gained an under- | ‘*Then, each play on his own hook,” replied 
ground entrance to the floor of the railway sta-| the colonel, and boldly pranced forward at the 
tion at Princeton, and boring through the floor | head of his sanguinary cohorts. 
of the freight department, also bored at the| The repertoire of the two musicians seemed to 
same time, intentionally and as he had planned, | consist of but one tune known to each, which 
into a barrel of clear whisky which was tempo- | was rather a scant stock to go to war with. 
rarily stored there. Having thus gained access | Nevertheless each ‘‘ done his level best,” as ‘‘in 
to it, he held a wooden pail at the aperture until | thick and serried order” they moved past the re- 
it was filled with the coveted prize; then, depart- | Viewer. The words of command of the officers 


ing by the way he came, and pushing up the lake, | were also somewhat unique: ‘‘ March in four 
he hid the confiscated liquor in a snow-drift. | strings like regulars!” And one captain, whose 
The discovery of the theft was soon made; and | company was disposed to straggle a little, impe- 
not long after, suspicion resting upon the right riously commanded them to “‘git up to the 


party (part of the lost ‘‘ Bourbon” having been | crowd.” But they fought well. 

discovered), Joe was arrested and held for trial. 

On being asked to obtain counsel his only reply | __THeERx flourishes in a flourishing village of 
was, ‘‘ Me plead um my own case;” and when} Western New York a Mrs. , one of those 
the Court came in, true for once at least to what | good-natured people who have a generous scorn 
he had said, Joe appeared not only as the pris- | of details, and believe on all occasions in giving 
oner at the bar, but also’as the counsel for the | a good effect to their conversation. At one of the 
defense. The chances seemed against him, as periodic tea-parties to which the village is sub- 


a swift witness in the centre of the room appear- | 
ed, the wooden pail half full of the stolen whisky ; | 
and against such testimony the plea of innocence, | 
as all supposed, could not be sustained. When 
his opportunity to be heard had come Joe arose, 
and, with a look of magnificent scorn, pointing 
to the half-filled pail, he inquired of the Judge, 

** What you call um?” 

**'That,” was the reply, ‘‘is the whisky which 
was stolen.” 

**No,” said Joe, ‘‘that’s not it. What you 
call um in law—pail and whisky ?” 

“*Call them?” said the Judge; ‘‘ property, | 
Joe, property; and you are held charged with | 
stealing that property.” 

**Then,” said Joe, “‘you no hold me. Law 
says whisky no property; so me no steal um | 
property.” ) 

This was a point in the trial not looked for, 
but nevertheless a valid one; for by the State 
law whisky was not acknowledged valuable or 
merchandise. 

“True, Joe,” said the Judge; ‘‘ whisky is not 
property, but the pail containing the whisky, that 


is property. / 
“* Yes,” said the Indian, still filled with con- 
fidence of success, ‘‘that is right; but me no 





ject she was entertaining the company with an 
account of a most astonishing hog which her fa- 
ther had fattened to the enormous weight of six 
thousand pounds! Quite a murmur of surprise 
went round the room, during which her husband 
suggested, 

**Oh no, my dear, it was six hundred pounds.” 

‘* Why, Jeremiah,” said she, in disgust, ‘‘ the 
skin weighed that !” 


Tue Rey. Sydney Smith was blessed with a son 
more deeply versed in horse-flesh than theology, 
and withal of so unprepossessing a physiognomy 
as to be familiarly known as ‘* Assassin” Smith, 
to distinguish him from the other Smiths, Smithes, 
Smythes, and Smigths. On one occasion Assas- 
sin was reluctantly compelled to dine at the Dean- 
ery with a number of eminent churchmen, and 
his father admonished him of the necessity of 
suiting his conversation to the clerical tastes of 
his guests. Young Smith was rg oy 4 silent 
until after the cloth was removed, when he sud- 
| denly turned to his neighbor, Doctor Blomfield, 
| Bishop of London, and said, ‘‘ My lord, there is 
| one statement in the book of Daniel which has 

puzzled me very much, and I should like you to 
| explain it to me.” ‘* Why, Mr. Smith,” replied 
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the courtly prelate, ‘I am sure your father would} Tat wasa truly paternal tribute to a deceased 
be happy to solve any question that may arise | son, paid by a good old Indiana farmer, who or- 
in your mind when perusing the Scriptures.” | dered from a marble dealer a slab upon which he 
“Oh!” said Assassin, “‘ the old man does not care | directed that the following inscription should be 
for such points as worry me; but I know you are} cut. The thing, he said, ‘‘ was writ by the fam- 
a good judge of a horse, and must take an inter- | ily, and he wanted it cut on there just that way.” 
est in all that concerns them; and I want you | Thus: 

to tell me how they ever got Nebuchadnezzar 
into condition again after, as the Prophet Daniel 
says, he was turned out to grass for ten years ?” 


“He died at nashville tennessee 
he died of kronic diaree 

it trooly paneful must of bin 
to die so fur away from home.” 











‘* EXCELSIOR” IN “PIGEON ENGLISH.” 


My pear Drawer—writes an oficer of the Navy from Nagasaki, Japan—‘‘ Pigeon English” 
is the language which is constantly in use in communicating with Chinese, both in business 
transactions and for all other purposes. It is said ‘* pigeon” is the nearest approach a Chinaman 
can make to business, and that *‘ Pigeon English” really means business English. It is quite 
puzzling to one not accustomed to hearing it, and one can not imagine how it was ever got 
up. Yet it is now a complete dialect, which one must learn before he can communicate with 
the Chinese merchants, 2te. Most of the words are English, more or less distorted; a few, 
however, are Chinese Anglicized. For instance: you call on a lady and inquire of the Chinese 
servant, ‘‘ Missee have got?” He will reply, if she is at home, ‘‘ Missee hab got topside ;” if 
asleep in the afternoon, ‘‘ Missee hab got, makee sleepee.” Not wishing to wake the lady, 
you turn away with, ‘‘ Maskee, maskee, no makee bobbery,” leave your card, and go. I send 
you ‘‘ Excelsior” done into Pigeon English by some one whom I do not know, and illustrated 
by Lieutenant R. C. Hooker, of the Flag-ship Piscatagua. I do not think there are any 
words which will bother you much, with the original in your mind; however, I will vocabu- 
larize a few: Chop chop, ** very fast ;’’ maskee, ‘‘ don’t mind ;” chop b'long, ‘‘ of a kind ;” topside 
galah, ‘* excelsior (hurrah for topside)!” ‘The Chinese always use / for r—thus, lice for ‘‘ rice ;” 
loom for **room ;” mi, “*I;” chin chin, ‘‘ good-by” (used on meeting and parting, really meaning 
“worship,” or ‘* having a talk with the gods”); Joss, ** gods ;” Joss pidgin man, ‘‘ priest.” 

EXCELSIOR. TOPSIDE GALAH. 
The shades of night were falling fast, That nightee teem he come chop chop 
As through an Alpine village passed One young man walkee, no can stop; 
A youth, who bore, ‘mid snow and ice, Colo maskee, icee maskee ; 


A banner with the strange device, He got flag; chop b’long welly culio, see— 
Excelsior! Topside Galah! 


His brow was sad; his eye, beneath, He too muchee solly; one piecee eye 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, Lookee sharp—so fashion—alla same mi: 

And like a silver clarion rung He talkee largee, talkee stlong, 

The accents of that unknown tongue, Too muchee culio; alla same gong— 
Excelsior! Topside Galah! 


In happy homes he saw the light Inside any housee he can see light, 


Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the Pass!" the old man said; 

“Dark lowers the tempest overhead ; 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, “‘and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!" 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 


“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche |” 

This was the peasant’s last good-night; 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Helf buried in the snow was found, 
Stifl grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


Any piecee loom got fire all light; 

He look see plenty ice more high, 

Inside he mouf he plenty, cly— 
Topside Galah! 


“No can walkee !" olo man speakee he: 
“ Bimeby lain come, no can see ; 
Hab got water, welly wide !" 
Maskee, mi must go topside— 
Topside Galah! 


**Man-man," one galo talkee he: 
“What for you go topside look-see ?” 
“Nother teem,” he makee plenty cly, 
Maskee, alla teem walkee plenty high— 
Topside Galah ! 


“Take care that spilum tlee, young man, 

Take care that icee!" he no man man. 

That coolie chin-chin he good night; 

He talkee, “mi can go all light"— 
Topside Galah! 


Joes pidgin man chop chop begin, 
Morning teem that Joss chin chin, 
No see any man, he plenty fear, 
Cause some man talkee, he can hear— 
Topside Galah! 


Young man makee die: one largee dog see 

Too muchee bobbery, findee he. 

Hand too muchee colo, inside can stop 

Alla same piecee flag, got culio chop— 
Topside Galah! 







































































THAT NIGHTEE TEEM HE OOME OHOP CHOP “TAKE OARE THAT SPILUM TLRE, YOUNG MAN, 
ONE YOUNG MAN WALKEE, NO OAN STOP. QAKE OARE THAT 10ZE!" LE NU MAN MAN. 
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““MAN-MAN,” ONE GALO TALKER HE: YOUNG MAN MAKEE DIE: ONE LARGEE DOG SEE 
“WHAT FOB YOU @O TOPSIDE Lovk-sEE?" TOO MUCHEE BOMBEBY, FINDEE UE, 
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